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PREFACE 


There are few, |^owadays, who dispute the conclusion 
that the features of man’s.body have evolved from con- 
ditions approaching those of the ape, and that the 
physical characters of the ape have been slowly elabo- 
rated from a pMmitive form of life. If, however, this 
be true, the mind of man must also have evolved from 
a simpler condition. Its most salient feature is that of 
consciousness— that we should tljink before aeting, and 
should know that we are thinking. If evolution is 
a raality, ’ c^onscious. lif e fnust have evolved from tjje." 
unconscious — unless we endow ^ zoophyte a;ith con- 
sciousness f and this }?»ok endeavours to show how this 
may have come abc^t. Its aim is to set out ^n inferential 
theory which wfll explain^ the origin and course of 
feeling, thought, ,und beli^viour — ^an undertaking 
which must fall short of full achievement, i^iif it will 
Tiave been successful if it stimufate*s readers to think 
for themselves. , 

Our inquiries will takf ,us o^ the ordinary course of 
scienti^ studies. Por these, in general, occupy them- 
selves with the classiflqationof objetts by their features. 
Of with the quantitative appreciation of chiinges — in 

g » 

other words, they are^more concerned with the definition 
of thyigs and the measurement of consequences, than 
with the nature of the causes out of which they arise. 
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VeloQity, for instance, is a consequence, which is quanti- 
tatively computed by eetablishing'a ratio between units 
of space and units of time, as when stated .to* be r,000i, 
feet per second. Its cause remains obscure : nor is it 
necessary for the purpose of this calculation’ to justify 
the association in proportion of (apparently) such very 
different things as space and time, and tfie use 6f one 
to divide the other. Human nature produces conse- 
quences that can be measured arithmetically : we can 
deal statistically with the perceptible, consequences of 
loyalty and disaffection, of industry and idleness. The 
object of this book is, however, to use reasoning inference 
as an instrument for ^ detecting the causes from which 
such consequences spring. Behind thjcse causes lies 
a chain of otl^ers which ev^de our reasoning powers, 
and lead ms back to the problem of life itself. But it 
is something to have pushed baoc the scijecn — by how- 
ever little. 

We shall see that reasoning inference leads to the 
conclusion that our feelings and thoughts are nervous 
processes, owing their existence to evolutionary^ develop- 
ments of the spinal curd and the brain.^ Tiiis is a view 
which it is very hard to accept. It does violence to our 
respect for the human mind, ^nd for ourselves. It runs 
counter to"^ our cherished opinions.* But these are influ- 
enced by Sentiment,* and of this I^eason takes no account. 
It argues from generalized experiences of similarities and 
differences, of sequences and non-sequences, and obliges 
itself to acefept the conclusions to which they leadj And 
Charity, at all events, should welcome an attempt to 
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analyse human nature. For ‘ tout comprendre est^ tout 
pardonner 

Tfie basic facts upon which my arguments rest are 
the secrets which physiologists have wrung frcm Nature 
by acute and patient experiment. My indebtedness to 
the authorities wh<5jm I have consulted is acknowledged 
in footnotes. ref erring to the observations and deductions 
of which I have taken hold. 

I am under special obligations to the eminent physio - 
logical authorit}^*of Sir Edward Schafer, F.R.S., who has 
been so kind as to read these pages, and to make 
suggestions that have been gratefully accepted. 

l^AMPFYLDE FULLER. 

. 

Becember, 
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Ah me ! The herblets of our garden beds, 
Sweet-scented ti vme and mint, by winter slain — 

And crinkled parsley — soon shall raise their heads, 
Wlien winter ’s pa it, and wake to life again. 

But we tall ineU; however strong and wise, 

Touched by death’s frost. C ur strength and wisdom fled, 
Shrink underground, and sleep with fast-cl3s^d eyes 

The endless, hopeless, slumber of the dead. • 

1 

{From the Elegy of MoschUs upon the death of Bion.) 
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CHAPTER I 

THE THREE PLANES OF NERVOUS ACTIVITY 

. • 

If we were making a* collection of the intricacies 
of nervous tissue which increase in complexity as we 
ascend the animal kingdom, we might arrange them in 
tlfree classes, Jiccording as they were concerned with 
the automatic response to a stimulus, with the develop- 
ment of energy between the stimij^us and the response, 
and with the development of c<|nscious sensation and 
thought between the stimjilus aAd the response. That 
is to say, nervous evoluabn has progressed through 
thrge different planes, | constit&ting three different 
systems. , Evolution is a process, •not* of destruction, 
but of development : it builds, bo to speak^upon the 
rools of old copstmc^ions,. and -the roofs remain, how- 
ew <ieeply they may become enfbedded. ^Accordingly, 
we are obsessed bf the proclivities of fhe remotest and 
humblest of our progenitot’s : our nervous equipment 
includes systems of •all three d >^riptions ; an^, vaguely 
appreciating their differences, we tend them th'' physical, 
\he spiritual, ojid the mental — 6^, in other words, the 
instinctive, the psychic, and the reflective.* ^ 

A nerve is set th action by a stimulus that impresses 
it. We think of stimuiF as cf things whic|;i alfect us 
from tife c/Utside arid are perceived through the senses. 
But our impressions of th^m afford little^ clue to their 
100.1 t^aracter. Liglit and soilnd — ^two vefy potent 
stimuli-— have be«i^n resolved into vibrations which are 
dark and noiseless, and our sensations of them are in 
reality their consequences upon the nerve’fe. If, as is 
believed, the substantial objects that surround us are 
in a condition of vibration, our impressions of touch, 

n 2 
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such as those of rigidity and smoothness, are also the 
consequences of vibratiqns. Modem science is incliu^ 
to hold that the world of our environment is a, congeries 
of heterogeneous vibrations. In this case the external 
stimuli that move us are peculiar classes of vibrations^ 
to which our sense organs are susceptible. 

The primitive function of a nerve-system is to trans- 
form these vibrations into muscular*mov®ments-rthat 
is to say, it transforms movement of one' kind into 
movement of another. Its action, accordingly, involves 
two different currents — one of sensory excitement from 
the sense-organ to the nerve-cell, the #Dther of motor 
excitement from the nerve-cell to a muscle. This trans- 
formation of one kind of excitement into another 
kind must involve a. change of neural condition in 
the nerve-cell. The nature^^ of sensory^ excitement is 
still obscure, but is believed*^ to have affinities with an 
electro-motive current?® Froiq: the fact that molor ex^ite- 
nfient is primarily attended by mechanical c«^sequehces 
— ^that iS' CO say, by muscular movement — ^we may 
perhaps assume that it is itsejf of a^mSchanicahcharaSfer, 
that it is a Vibratory impulse, which takes one or o^jer 
of two different phases, according as tli^ muscular move- 
ment whi/^h it actuates is one of expansion, or approach, 
or of contraction, or recoff. , 

In the Jhigher animals, nerves that activate muscles 
are paired system^, each comprising two *^cells ®— oncf 
sensory, the Other motor — clinging * to one another by 

* ‘ Notlitng has been ascertained regarding tlic nature of the change 

which is ('jet up in the nerve element, , and, which travels along it in 
what is called^the sensory impulse.’ (Schafer’s Text-Book of Phyeiology, 
ii. 606.) , t> ec 

‘ Nerves can be artiileially thrown into a condition of electrical 
excitement, and muscular mpvemeift will f:^low as a responre. ^ 

* ‘ The w|iole neural system may be regarded as a 8Uper-et>^*?i»rc 

resting upon two nferve-cells — the two root-cells^pne afferent, the' other 
efferent. The affereut rO'Jit-cell is the alpha of every functional series 
of units in the system : the efferent root-wll is the omega to wdiich 
every series imhiediately or^ mediately leads.’ (Professot Sherringttm 
in SiHaipi’B Te3et-bo(A of Physiology, ii.7S4i.) " ■ - 

* Did the dendrons release hold,' direct oommunicatlon between the 
two cells would apparently be interrupt, ‘ 
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branchlets (dendrons) which spring from them. Longer 
hranchlets (axons 6r fibrils) connect the sensory cell 
with its- siense-organ, the motor-cell with a muscle. The 
iiltricate nerve-tissue of the spinal cord includes myriads 
*of these pairs, and provides nerve-paths by which one 
cell can 'communicate with the other in roundabout 
fashion — ^through other parts of the cord or the brain— 
as well as directly. But this duality of composition — 
this distinctness of sensory and motor elements — is 
masked, and not clearly traceable, in the nervous tissue 
of the cerebellum and ihe brain. 

•Let us nowsrevert to the three planes or systems of 
nervous organization. And, first, of that which we have 
distinguished as physical. This is also known as ‘ reflex ’ 
or ‘ instinctive ’. A nervous imwession is immediately 
and inevitably transformed inta a movement which is 
appropriate to the imprf,ision. There is no room for 
any deliberate profiting hy experience.® And (as we are 
assured by the highest authorities) brainless animals 
cannot be aware of the character of their impressions. 
But their sease-orgaiisi may, nevertheless, be very highly 
dav^oped, as in the insects, lobsters, ai*d cuttle-fish. 
They may possess* exceedingly elaborate eyes, but they 
‘ see ’ nothing in the ordinary sense of the ,word, and 
their eyes merely ?ncrease th" complexity of the stimuli 
to which they automatically reply. That! a nerve- 
system of this kind survives in man is proved by his 
‘ reflex ’ actions. Coughing and winking; for instance, 
and the start of’alarm, are automatic responses wh/ch 
are quite independent* ^f co’^sciousness. We > may be 
aware- bf Shem, but our awareness follows and does not 
precede them. Indeed there may 'be violent responsive 

^ ® lIjnTi Fabre illust?at^ the unintelli^ence of imtinct by the conduct 
of a mason^wasp whi^h he was watching in the coisstruction of its neat. 
It had l^ished the little mud dome, leavingjan aperture through which 
it had inserted its egg> with some spiders to provide the grub with 
lopd, and had flown away to procure mud for the eover. M. Fabre 
removed the nest and put it in his pocket. The insect returned, and 
contentedly plastered the cover upon the scar that tj^e nest had left 
dSii the wall. 
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Uciovements of repulsion during sleep, or when conscious* 
ness is deadened by an anaesthetic, as under the dentist's 
forceps or the surgeon’s knife. That we can be awakened 
from sleep proves that we can be stimulated otherwise ® 
than through the brain. For during sleep the brain is 
out of circuit. We can, moreover, feel that our' appetites 
and emotions possess an insistency for which the brain 
does not account — ^that they are urgea by stimuli which 
affect us instinctively as well as consciouslyi If their 
effect were not transmitted to the brain, their influence 
would be hidden from us, as is that of the stimuli upon 
which the internal functioning of the body depends. 
This, of course, remains purely instinctive, and in normal 
conditions is unattended by consciousness. 

The second, or psychic, plane is marked by the 
development of energy., which goes to reinforce, trans- 
form, or prolong the response' to a stimulus* We may 
infer that this accompanies the massing of nerve-cells 
into clusters or ganglia. Violent and sustained energy 
is manifescvd very strikingly by insects. Yet they show 
no traces of it in their larval stage. There is an extra- 
ordinary contrast bet\;een the sluggishness of a Cate^*- 
pillar and the a'^tivity of the butterfly into which it 
turns. It is a significant fact that this metamorphosis 
is attended by a concent^’^tion of ne*ve centres. Those 
of the caterpillar a^e distributed in a series through the 
segments of its body. In the butterfly ’ five of them 
coalesce to form one large complex ganglion. Let us 
make an assumption the mshness o^ which will be 
excused if we find, on proceeding, that it is borne out 
by other facts and is an adequate ’explanation of the 
accumulation of, so to speak, a store of energy. liCt* 

^ The aerve*flbrils that come from the sensory orgaui (the oJhictc.y 
excepted) are not rooted in the cerebral hemifxpheres, and ctuflreitts 
from them need net reoes’-arily alfect the brain. r 

’ Btiring the caterpillar's metamorphosis all its interna} organa me 
re-cast* Newpoi t, in tracing out these astonishing changes, noted the 
significant fact that the nerves were remodelled before the alimnntiacy 
canal, generath^e System, and other organs* (Newport's AH 

pp. i 
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US $^ppose that certain particular currents of sensory 
excitement, on reaching these ganglia, are transformed 
into motor excitement which finds no muscular outlet 
and consequently expends itself in maintaining a group 
'of nerve-cells in a condition of vibratory activitj^. This 
activity would take one or other of two phases according 
as the vibrations were stimulated by favourable or 
unfavourable impressions— according, that is to say, as, 
if translated into movement, their consequences would 
be movements of approach or of recoil. When theSe 
psychic vibrations impress the brain we are conscious 
of them as feelings. But they exist independently of 
consciousness in brainless animals. 

In vertebrate animals the spinal cord, and the large 
spinal ganglion known as the cerebellum, are dense 
agglomerations of nerve-cells, an< these animals manifest 
in more or legs degree the oscillations of nervous energy 
that in qian become the emotio’>.s and will. We know 
from pers3nal experience that this energy not only 
reinforces the nervous effects of stimuli, may neu- 
tr&uze or even reverse them, as, when moved by anger 
qr pride, one refuses pleasures ’yhich would ordinarily 
attract him. 

Nervous development culminates in the brain. This 
organ introduces ^wo new elements into nervous life — 
ideas and consciousness.® It is peculiar to vertebrate 
• animals bat is not possessed by all of tnem. The 
humblest aninial of this sub-kingdom — ^the Amphioxus— 
is brainless, and,in the most primitive of fishes the brjin 
is concerned with little but smell. That it is a distinct 
.evolution from the spinal cord may be gathered from 
ita embryonic development. The cerebral hemispheres 

♦ Functions of the Frain (second edition, pp. 220 and 424). 

Frofessor Sheirington concludes that * ail purely spinai reactions fail 
to evince features of consciousness ’ (Schaf-^r’s TeM^book of Pk^siolo^p 
lli iW). In the same urdrk (ii. 097) Sir Edward Schafer is explicit that 
cortex is of the intellectual functions, oontelligent 

semation or Consciousness, of idealism and of memory* That this is 

is proved by the observation in man of cases of defective develop* 
«ment, and of destructive diseases 
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are not represented in the primary nervous aicis of the 
iinbryo, from which the spinal cord, the cerebellum, 
and the: basal portion of the brain are evolv^. 1!|iey 
originate in a later vesicular outgrowth,® which develops, 
it seems, into a subsidiary nervous system that is inter-' 
posed between thesensory susceptibUities of the* body and 
their consequences in mdscular action, and introduces 
a new and peculiar nervous condition — ^that of .con- 
sciousness. Without the brain there is no definite 
consciousness. Animals may survive the excision of 
the brain. But they are reduced to the condition of 
complex machines. 

When an impression of the sensory . nerves reaches 
the brain it becomes ^a sensation. By inference we can 
analyse the sensation into two elements — one durable, 
the other transient. Tlvie first is its character, the second 
is its conscious activity. Its' ^haracter persists when it 
passes from before usoand is^,,stored as a recpilectipn. 
This is a record oj a sensation, stereotyping itai character, 
as a gramophone-record stereotypes the sounds that 
have been thrown upon it. And just &s the,gr»mo]f)ilt)fie 
record is silent until if; is turned befow'^the needle, sp 
the recollection ■^nishes until it is recalled in thought. 
It then becomes ‘ illuminatedt’ by the transient element 
of conscious activity. This is a feelin]g<of agreeableness “ 
or disagreeableness, which is not fixed but variable. 
Impres^iohs which «plense us greatly when '•we are in 
good spirits lose much of their glamour when we are 
irritated. Indeed, their agreeableness •piay be changed 
into disa^reeableness. M^sic pleases us in one 

nSood may &nnoy us in another. 

The existence of two dements in a sensation corre- 
sponds with the double, natifre of««hervous excifeeKaent 

* Bastian^s ^rain^ns an organ of ike Mind, pp. ^38, 884. ' 

‘AM normal sens^^tioiv* in due alternation and degree, ia-pleasur- 
able ’ (Bain’s Mmoiions and Will, p. 284). Ferrier concluded that 
sensations are accompanied by feelings which are diyisible intb two 
great and opposite classes^pains arid pleasures (Funciiohs ofthe^rnin^ 
p. 428). Cuvier, i:emark8 that every sensation Is more pr less agt^ablh 
or disagreeable {iniroductim to the Animal KiMgd(m)l 
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as sensory and motor. The character of the sensation 
represents that of the sensory excitement of which it 
is tfie br^in-stamp, and this again results from the 
^character of the stimulus. Its conscious agreeableness 
Or disagreeableness would be accounted for did. we 
extend to "the brain the hypothesis that motor excite- 
ment« for which no muscular outlet exists, sets up 
vibratory nervous* activity. Motor excitement must 
accompany ‘sensory excitement, since one is the inevit- 
able product, or metamorph, of the other. Conse- 
quently sensory excitement which reaches the brain 
mmst generate motor excitement, which will take one or 
other of two phases according as the sensory excitement 
is favourable or unfavourable. If tjiis motor excitement 
discharged itself by communicating its activity to the 
brain-cell that^ stereotypes the se^isory excitement from 
which it was derived, it w^ld have the effect, we may 
suppose, .of ‘ illuminating ’ it*— that is to say of 
rendering k ‘ conffcious ’. The Qonsyjiousness is in 
fact ourselves. Accordingly we ,can say that an im- 
presSnfn if conscious/ pr t^at ^ye are conscious of an 
imoression. * , 

We are, then, effected by three kinds.of motor excite- 
ment — one of the physica1,nervous system, another of 
the psychic, and tWs third, o^,the brain, ^he first 
converts itself automatically into reflex movement and 
^nay be teilned ‘muscular’. Th/e second is "generated 
by sensory excitement which travels to the spinal cord 
and maintains the continuing energy of our Waki^ 
hours. It is commonly digtingipshed as ‘ spiritual ’. The 
third » Cerebral since it proceeds froln sensory 
excitement which, running to *the 'brain, stamps itself 
uijpn*itf Cerebral m’o*or excitement illumines the brain- 
stamp* and rendejs it ‘ conscious ’. 

W;e ordinarily think of sensations ‘as representing 

“ jV? can trace an analogy in J:he efteet of light. Its vibration*, 
when they afiect an object (or the vibrations of an object), give it 
t^qut^ty which, to the eyas, illMmtmites it. *• 
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things in our environment which are perceived by touchy 
smell, taste, sight, or hearings But we also experieiice 
sensations of internal touch^^hat is to sey» of ,self- 
touches: Pain is obviously internal touch — ^the presjsfure* 
of deranged or injured tissue — since internal pain closely 
resembles that caused by external pressure** There is 
no difference of kind between the agony of gout and 
that caused by tight boots. Through internal tauch*^® 
moreover, we are sensible of the movements of our 
limbs, and can remember them : we have recollections 
of our actions and can think of moving our limbs without 
doing so. That we may be touched internally will not 
seem strange if it be realized that to the nervous system 
the muscles and organs of the body are external objects. 
There is a further development of sensation. We are 
consciously impressed by certain neural jjonditions and 
can remember them. Fo^^^one system of nerves is 
external to the othet. Hunger and alarm are neural 
conditions : tlij^y impress the brain^and we^orm sensa^ 
tions of them as whei\ we feel alarmed or hungry. 

Moreover, we form se^isatipns ptpSyehicmotor^Sbite- 
ment. Paimis accompanied by a sei^sation of shrinking, 
or contracting ; Jtouches and movements of the linibs by 
sensations of effort and of resistance, and we recollect 
these sensations. We ;:emember tbe amount of effort 
that is needed to .raise a particular object, and if we 
lift an’eihpty jug whiiph we believe to be ftHl, we exerif 
ourselves disproportionately and experience a feeling of 
si!«rprise. We form sensations of our -emotions and can 
remembA* a particular j^motip^^al .experience, such as 
love or anger, in association with the recollection of the 
person who excited it. That we should form sensations 
of psychic energy is nat an fnexpKdable mystery. 
if psychic excitement is of a vibratory^ nature, it%ight 

The joints and InuscSes are richly supplied with sensory perves. 
The muscles are ^furnished with a network of them. Feirrleir’s 
itfihe Bmim, p. See also Professor Sherrington in Schnfer^s 

^ ii, 1002. 

« Hence welSpeak of actively touching aii^Cbject as ♦ feeling ’ lli . 
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act upon the internal sensory nervea like an impression 
of sight or sound, setting up sensory excitement which, 
on r^achipg the brain, would produce an impression of 
1;he-p8ychic excitement, “ and of its strength and kind — 
that is to say, of the amplitude and phase of its vibra- 
tions, There is no difficulty in believing that the sensory 
nerves can be stimulated by motor excitement directly 
and vpthout the intervention of sense-organs. For, as 
we have seen, our sensations of internal touch must 
arise in this fashion. 

Accordingly we receive sensations from two worlds^ — 
of a)ur own muscular, neural, and psychic conditions, 
and of things that are outside us. We give the former 
the name of ‘ feelings They are, in fact, sensations 
of ourselves which the brain can present to us because 
it stands apart from the physical and psychic planes, 
and can be impressed by th^r conditions. 

The brain is, moreover, {/laboratory of complex ideas, 
and, as thej^are gradually perfected, becomes a symbolic 
miniature of our environment pnd ourselves. The 
matertSls upon whi<Si it; works a^e recollections, which 
are transformed* intp ideas by being coupled together, 
or by being generalized. The coupling of recollec- 
tions has already been i/lpstrated in connexmn with 
touch : when recollefctions o/ tpuch are combined with 
those of sight we ' have ideas of substantiality : 
weight and distance are deafly* ideas m which 
recollections of objects are coupled with those of 
effort in lifting .or approaching. Recollections aie 
generalized when they aje un^jbed with other ^secollec- 
tions of*4he same kind : ‘ man ’ is a generalized idea 
formed by uniting all our re^olleetions of individual 
m^.« These couplffigs and unifyings are* made under 
the influence of certain attractive susceptibilities, which 

It bas been concluded by some physiologists that ye perceive out 
own nervous cwiditioiis by » special ‘ fcinaesthetic ’ sense. But, it the 
vibrations of motor excitement can stimulate sensation, no such 
a^sun^ktion is leqidred. *' 
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Dcmy b© generalized as the ‘ laws of thought % It will 
be our task to elucidate them at a later stage. 

When ideas connect themselves into a^strea^i or 
current we have the reflective process’ known* 

‘ thought Ideas pass in procession, like the pictures 
of a cinematograph, before our psychic selves, and 
stimulate physical and psychic responses. The idea- 
connexions of thought are formed ^we shajl see) 
under the same laws as those which regulate* the elabora- 
tion of recollections into concepts. The process need 
not be attended by motor exiiitement or feeling, since 
this is not inherent in ideas, but musit come to them 
from outside. Every one has had experience of un- 
conscious thought which may suddenly supply missing 
recollections and even form conclusions, by a hidden 
process, appropriately termed ‘ sub-conscious since 
it differs from reflex, of instinctive,, nervous pro- 
cesses in involving the action of the brain.. Thought 
becomes conscious when its ideas* are illitminateS by 
cerebral •motor excitement. This is evidently derived 
from that which is generated in J:ke ^roces^ o< sell{3®tion, 
for conscious thought is started by j[>ur*fresh sensations 
on awaking. '!{he first of them is «attended by motor 
excitement which passes to tfie idea that is subsequently 
linked to it in thoUghUj , and since'cach idea-connexion 
emerges from obscurity and lapses into it again when 
its plac^ is taken^ bs another, we may ednclude that? 
the motor excitement flows along the chain of ideas, 
from link to link, like a current of el^tricity. 

It maV be urged that jwe a^, conscious of our dreams 
or sleeping-thoughts, at a time when sensat®©ii is sus- 
pended. In the condition of sleep the psychic and 
reflective platies are cut off*from*direct coimniJniaa^ion 
with the autside world, since they are^isolated frSm the 

Called ‘ senten&s ’ when formulated ilt words. 

Throughoig: these chapters the term ‘ sub-Conscious * will be applied 
to nervous processes which « are attended by ‘ unillaminated ^ ideas, 
wtiereas ^nscious processes are attended by / illumihated ’ ide^, and 
unconscious plhcesses by no ideas. 
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sense^organs.^^ Consequently psychic energy fails and 
the brain forms no sensations. But the physical nervous 
system cap still be impressed ; were this not so, no 
^outside occurrence could awaken us. Accordingly, 
impressions, external or internal, may be received during 
sleep, and may find their way to the brain by an indirect 
channel, producing symbolic or imaginative sensations 
which develop mott)r excitement and become conscious 
as dreams. * By dream-ideas psychic energy may be 
excited, as in somnambulism. But we remain asleep 
until direct communication is established between the 
psychic and cerebral planes and the world outside us. 

If ideas can .be thrown into groups, be coupled 
together, and can attract one another, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that they possess physical sub- 
stance — that ^hey are specially modified brain cells. 
The hemispheres may, it sterns, be figured as caskets 
confining myriads of litl^e photiographic plates upon 
which images are impressed by sensations and feelings. 
As experience widens, more and mpre plate*: are? exposed. 
But pStes^emain for e:s:pos,ure. ,Our wonder is lessened 
at the strange insensibility of the brain tissue to pain — 
at the curious fgct that animals, man included, may 
recover in time from theVss of considerable ^portions 
of it. Ferrier writbs that po, ‘ reaction is produced by 
cutting, tearing, or even branding the surface.' Human 
Ibeings who^ave had their brains la^^erated can testify 
to the entire absence of pain or suffering thereby ’. 

Bastian cites a case of a yctith of sixteen who had completely lost 
all consci#t4y*fcoiich, all taste and smell, the sight of one eye, and 
the het^ring of one ear. If these weie cloi|ed ‘ after a few minutes 
the expression of surprise; and tht; uneasy movements, which at first 
shqifod tRemselves, ceased,* the respiratian became Regular, and in 
fact th^ patient was fast asleep ’ (The Brain as an/)Tganiof the Hindi 
p. 485), # 

Wundiom of the Braid, p. 12T. Flourcnis, qifoted on page 125, is 
Still ifipre explicit : ‘ On peut retrancher, soit par devant, soft par 
derrl^te, soit par en haut, soit pair c6tC, une partie assez Vendue des 
lobei c^r6branx sans que leurs fonctions soient perdues. Uhe portion 
restrainte de ces lobos suffit done h i^exercice de l^tirs fonctions.’ 
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The photographs Would, however, be of chalraeters, 
not of conscious ideas. To avoid ambiguity of thought 
we require a particular word which will dii^inguish the 
character which is possessed by a sensation from its 
illumination in consciousness. Let us extend to it the 
term ‘ idea ’. If an idea is being formed in the process 
of sensation, it will be an impression-idea ; if it has been 
formed and put away, it will be a Hcord-idea : if it is 
elaborated in the brain from record-ideai^, it will be 
a concept-idea. The word ‘ impression ’ will then signify 
the effect upon us of a stimulus, apart from any idea. 
These definite terms are the more required in that Lhe 
word ‘ sensation ’ possesses an ambiguous signification : 
it denotes not only particular sensations, but the process 
of sensation. The latter cannot exist without the former 
and so we employ the same term for both. But if we 
wish to avoid indefiniteness of thought, the process 
should be distinguish..d from its fruits. 

All conscious impression-ideas possess at least so 
much of thw agreeable or disagreeable as renders them 
‘ interesting ’, and by sympathetic interaction between 
their motoi excitement and that which constitutes 
psychic energy they may become, acutely pleasurable 
or displeasurable. Accordingly, it appears that the 
function of the bralin is to enable us to profit by experi- 
ence, instead of responding to stimuli automatically. 
For a pleasure oi displeasure of present sensation is 
balanced through memory with the pleasure or dis- 
pleasure of its consequences, and experience this 
balancing in the process of choice. We appear* by an 
exercise of will, to resist the attraction of th*. greatest 
pleasure, or the repulsion of the greatest displeasure,' 
that offers itbclf in this fashion. But willing, we 3*'all 
see, is generally directed by ideas of its pleasurable 
consequences. For pleasure may be psychic as wcH 
as physical, and the pride of overcoming a tempta- 
tion may be amongst Our keenest delights, One may 
refuse a glass of wine to obtain the pleasure that is 
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giv^ by asserted dignity, as well as from apprehensions 
of a possible headache. 

Bijt aloijgside this life of choice there survives the 
tife of instinct. Physiological experiment shows that it 
iff far more influential than we suppose. Dogs have 
frequently ‘survived for some months the loss of their 
brains. They are unconscious, but they retain their 
instiUQtive sensory susceptibilities and their powers of 
movement. • Vertebrates of lower organization, such as 
frc^s, exhibit the most extraordinary capacity for co- 
ordinated movement, even when decapitated. If a drop 
,of acid be placed on the thigh of a frog, thus mutilated, 
it will endeavour, to rub it off by bending up its foot, 
and, if the foot be held, it will make this attempt with 
the foot of the other leg, Perrier’s researches brought 
him to the conclusion that ‘ it is an established fact 
that adapted actions, such *as intelligence would also 
indicate, ajre capable of be/ng calhd into play through 
our spinal «ord entirely without consciousness ’. So 
independent indeed is this unconscious acll.'ity that it 
has Icd^hysiologist;. to the abstract conception of the 
‘ spinal animal Ii) respect to hie external movements 
man is, no doubt^ less trammelled by instinct than the 
animals below him. But its influence remains. Move- 
ments evolve into rrMives — consequences into causes — 
the imperiousness of which w^ apostrophize as ‘ Fate ’. 
We shall find, as we proceed, that evei. our choice of the 
most agreeable is a development of instinct. Its evolu- 
tion can be traced^ We can infer from the behaviour or 
all living creatures — ^froip the humblest upwardc — ^that 
it is instl-.»tive to move towards the favourable and 
away from the unfavourable. Evolution has left this 
propensity unimpaired throughout the aniuial kingdom, 
but in ^conscious life has transformed it into a motive 
to seek the agreeable, “ince this is oui idea of the favour- 
able, imd to avoid the disagreeable — ^the unfavourable 
in idea. 


“ Fmet^ons of the Brain, p. 20, 
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Moreover, this development of the conscious from the 
unconscious can be observed in the life of each individual. 
The earliest movements, gestures, and utterances of 
infancy are plainly instinctive. , But ideas are formed 
of them, so that they are controlled, and may be initiated 
by the brain. Our conduct and speech are gradually 
elaborated by a process of ‘ individual ’ evolution, 
which leads each of us from the reflexes of infajicy to 
the considered activities of mature age. 

It will commonly be objected to our line of argument 
that it leads to conclusions .which deprive life of all 
dignity and resj)onsibility, exhibiting, it as the wn- 
sequence of external or internal stimuli. But there is 
a qualification whjch in a measure salves our pride. 
Our responses to stimuli depend very greatly upon our 
susceptibilities, and these may not only be modified, but 
be created by education. ‘ And, if it hjirts our vanity 
to realize that we he ve litti.5 power over ourselves, we 
may be consolpd Ijiy the thought that we have imniense 
power over ethers. For we can suggest to £hem stimu- 
lating ideas which wopld otherwise -have ^lot irfxlitenced 
their feelings, thought, and conduct.. Human society is 
a collection of. units, each of which, acts upon the units 
around it. 

Before concluding this chapter, ‘we may conveniently 
review the inferences that have been tentatively drawn : 

1. An impression of the nerves generates' a current cf 
sensory excitement which is inevitably transformed into 
motor excitement. The sensory excitement may affect 
the phj?^ical, the psychip, or thp r^ective plane. In the 
first case* the motor excitement, which pre".''3ds from 
it, actuates a reflex m6vement ; in the second case it 
generates ai-continuous energy ;i. in the thirds c{^ an 
enduring«-brain-stamp is formed of the chafactef Of the 
sensory excitement which the ^ accompanying motor 
excitement illumines with agreeableness or disagre^ble- 
ness — :that is to say,' renders conscious. Accordingly, 
motor excitement may be muscular, psychie^ or ceirebral. 
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2, Sensations may be of our own muscular, neural, or 
psychic conditions as .well as of things outside us. 

8. A recollection is a record of the character of 
^ sensation,- Such records are coupled and generalized 
tQ form concepts, aifd these are strung into chains of 
thought by. the action of certain definite susceptibilities. 
During conscious thought a current of cerebral motor 
excitement, originally derived from sensation, runs along 
the chain, from link to link. 

4. Since consciousness is pleasure or displeasure, its 
effect is to reduce differeryb impressions and recollections 
to ^ Common denominator, and so render them com- 

^parable. This enables us to profit by experience, 
since on a comparison of pleasures ^nd displeasures we 
are swayed, respectively, by the greatest and the least. 

5. Consequently pleasures and displeasures may com- 
pete with instihctive imputi^es as motives of conduct. 
They become active moth^s by lieing associated with 
the j^ysicalf or instinctive, propensities tp approach the 
favourable, ♦and recoil from the unfavour&bk. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE PHYSICAL PLANE 

« r 

The conversion of sensory excitement* into motor 
excitement obviously involves a change of condition in 
the nerve-cell, and, unless this change occurs, a stimulus 
does not affect us. An injurious touch, for example^ 
stimulates a movement of recoil ; but, before this takes 
place, a nervous change occurs which produces a con- 
dition of repulsive excitement. In this case the external 
impression suffices of itself to bring about the nervous 
change. Of this class are tfie stimuli that are ordinarily 
called ‘ sensory’, suoJi as toiiches and familiar sights and 
sounds. In other, cases the effect o£ an external stimulus 
dependsr upoxi the association with it of a Contributory 
nervous state. For instance, ii^ident whicfr-alarms 
us when it* is strange may leave ]^s dnmoved when it 
has become fajtniliar : a difficulty <does not confuse us 
unless jye are making an effort which it obstructs. We 
may distinguish stimuli, of this cla^ as ‘ neuro-sensory 
In othef* cases nerves are stimulated by changes in the 
conditions of botly ^fissue, or by glandular secretions# 
An appetite — ^hunger, for example — results from certain 
bodily conditions which press us ^to exertion quite 
independently of any,. exterijal ^ sensory impressions: 
peculiar secretions {hormones) ^ are pass^?>into the 
blood on particular occasions and stimulate into tem- 
porary activity nerves that initiate certaim pggodic 
bodily processes — ^those of digestion, for ihstance. 
Stimuli of this*»cla»s may be tern^ed “‘organic Nerves 
may also be stimulated by changes that occur in the 

^ Alcohol,, drugs, and m^ny medicines .may perhaps be regarded as 
artificial hormones. And microbes may b^ harmful nerve-stimuli. 
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nervous system itself and lead to nervous consequences : 
a spasm of fear may stimulate a revulsion of relief in 
nervous succession — * neuro-serially as we may style 
it. .’A series of such organic and neuro-serial stimula- 
tions appears to activate the automatic co-or4iuated 
activities which we ordinarily characterize as ‘ instinc- 
tive *. They culminate in the functioning of our internal 
orgaqs which, invodve processes that are more compli- 
cated than* the most amazing dexterities of insect life 
— ^and are as mysterious in their guiding purpose. 

In discussing the effect of stimuli upon the physical, 
0 ]|^ instinctive, ^^ervous system, it will be convenient to 
treat of the organic, neuro-sensory, and neuro-serial 
classes before the sensory. It is not that one is more 
essential than the other : an animal would perish if it 
experienced no hunger, but' it would also perish were it 
not stimulated by impressions of its food. But since 
a certain internal condition must^irecede an instinctive 
response, ^^hereas an external impressijn may or may 
not precede it, internal conditions are of *more^primitive 
chara-el^er^thjin imprqfjsions. Before, however, coming 
to this subject •we jmay insist again upon fjcie fact that 
instiitctive stimuli «affect us independently of conscious 
sensation. We *may be •<jonscious of them, but our 
ideas of them are a^icillary to thpir action, not essential. 
We are conscious of the conditions that stimulate the 
i^ppetites — eonditions which we feeltas hunger, thirst, 
lust, and fatigue. But certain of them ipay affect us 
during sleep. they are evidently experienced 

unconsciously by animals whose nervous prgisyiization 
does n’(\fc*j:ise above the physical plane. It "has, more- 
over, been proved that vertebrate animals whose brain 
has^^ean excised re§pond/ neveftheless, to instinctive 
stimuli — a fact which will be illustrated jas v#e proceed. 
The feelings and ideag which may aqcornpany instinctive 
neural states are, then, merely ancillary to yiem ; and if 
we would isolate such of our nervous experiences as are 
essentially physical, yre must distinguish between sensa^ 

• c2 
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tions or feelings which, although conscious, would affect 
us independently of consciousness, and those which 
affect us by being cohscious. This is only possible by 
means of inferences drawn from our unconscious actions, 
and from similarities between the anatomy and behaviour 
of brainless animals and our own. "" . 

First, then, of the stimuli \^ich we have classed as 
organic. We are moved by them in our appetites — 
imperious promptings to eat, drink, procreate, sleep, 
and evacuate, that are stimulated by the unfavourable 
conditions of which we are conscious as hunger, thirst, 
lust, fatigue, and the discomfort of congestion. In so 
far as these experiences are actually painful they pro- 
bably affect the brain through impressions of internal 
touch. It has been proved that the pain of hunger 
results from a constricted ^'or cramped condition of the 
stomach. The disquieting sensations which the appetites 
occasion bring them within the scope of reflective life : 
if their promptings were unattended i>y ideas they would 
be altogether, beyond the control of the br&in. Even 
as it is, the appetites are mastgrfrfl impulies < - when 
urgently pr^^ssing, they yiefd to fear, but to no other 
impulse. In the extremity of famine mothers will sell 
their children lor a few peiice ; tormented by lust a 
man will kill the woman he desires, and we may find in 
its irritating influence an explanation of many sexual 
aberrations. 

It has been proved ^ by physiological experiment that 
the effect of the appetites is unconscious as well as 
conscious. Dogs which have been deprived of their 
brains gro v restless at feeding time, and are periodically 
affected by sleep and wakefulness ; a male pigeon, after 
excision of its brain, ^ shows distinct traces sexual 
excitement, aijd in spring will coo all day long. 

The appetites,stiiiiulate reflex n^ovemenis appropriate 

» CJanaon’s Chan^^ in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Anger {Apple* 
ton, New York), 

Schafer's of Physiology, ii. 
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to their necessities. Such are the grippings, suckings, 
and bitings of infancy, and the lying-down which is the 
, instinctive response to fatigue. We form ideas of them, 
and can control and direct them. But swaUowjng 
remains a reflex throughout life. 

When, under the influence of an appetite, we receive 
an impression of something that satisfies it, the neural 
stinuflus becomes neuro-sensory, and a condition of 
irritation gives place to one of attraction. So we are 
drawn to our food, and there arise the compelling fond- 
nesses of sexual and maternal love. The appeasement 
► of "an appetite is followed by a neuro^serial state of 
restfulness which checks further movement. So long 
as it is not allayed, a condition of rfestlessness continues 
which prompts continued effort. We are conseious of 
these states as*satisfaction a^d dissatisfaction. 

Stimuli of the neuro-sensory class are strikingly iUus- 
tratttd by tl^e effect, of the strange. This gives a shock 
to the ner,ves that is followed by ’a Aeural state of 
disturbance, and the active movefnents of attention or 
escape. We ktt^bute’ these experiences to the sensory 
imprejision that precedes them iii’ consciousness. But 
they are clearly d'ue, not tQ the charactts- of the impres- 
sion, but to its str^genesS, for, when it has 'become 
familiar it may cease to excite' 'iJhem. It cauges a dis- 
turbance of, nervous equilibrium be^'ause it is out of 
accord, or relationship, with palst experience. This 
implies the existence of a primitive form* of memory 
in the nerve-cells— a conclusion which will s^em less 
surprising as we profceedf If Inemory has evolved, we 
must ex^ct to find its rudiments far down the scale 
of life. We can satisfy ourselves by the behaviour of 
lowlgr'^^ganijsed creattfres that the shock causpd by the 
strange is independent of consciousness : when suddenly 
confronted by strange impressions* tKe humblest of 
them exhibit movements of repulsion, ifod, in our- 
selves, attention clearly must precede consciousness, 
and the concentration* of, susceptibility which it involves 
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nfiust then be ah instinctive^ effort. Attention is 
arrested most forcibly by the sudden environal changes 
that arouse us from sleep — ^by touches, glaring light, or y, 
strident sounds. But any distinct Change in our envirbn- 
meht will suffice — ^any impression, internal or externar, 
that is out of the ordinary — a fact of which the art of 
advertisement takes full advantage. The startling effect 
of the impression is increased if it** is ift very ^rong 
contrast to present experience : it is then followed by the 
involuntary start of which we are conscious as alarm. 

The familiar, on the other hhnd, leaves the nerves in 
a condition of peaceful equilibrium which is generaJly 
favourable to life. Its influence is consequently attrac- 
tive — ^far more attractive than we consciously realize. 
It affects us physically : the stomach rejects strange 
food, but will accept any ^non-poisonous substance to 
which it has grown accustomed.^ We may reasonably 
assume that the instinctive attraction of the familiar is 
the ultimate ba^is of gregarious life, for this developed 
as strongly amongst brainless creatures as amongst the 
higher animals. We are conscious of ifs 'agfeeableness 
in the charm of ‘ old familiar faces in the pleasure 
with which we ^revisit the scenes of childhood, and in 
our preference of acquaintances to strangers. But its 
hold upon us is masked by a rivaf susceptibility — ^the 
attractiveness of the new, that is to say, ^the impulse 
of curiosity. This impels us to enlarge our experience 
by connectihg new impressions with those that have 

V 

o 

* " HaiUly has the object thrown ifs image on the retina than the 
ocular musefts place the eye in an appropriate position /foy receiving 
the image, the movements of the two eyes being mutually co-ordinated. 
Other reflex movements take place, regulating the diameter of the 
diaphragm formed by the iris, and also tha^curvature of the crystalline 
lens ’ (MoratiS Physiology of the Nervous System^ p. 57T). * Iia^ tne ear 
the muscles of the ossicles tighten or relax the tympanum ’ (p. 627). 

‘ In the raovementfi^of the nostrils and those of the thorax we observe 
(in cases of attejition to smells) almost exactly the action of the directing 
muscles of the eye and the external ear ’ (p. 643). 

‘ We are reminded of the advice of a celebrated physiciah to one 
who, having been recommended to take a jittle beer, objected that it 
disagreed with him. ‘ Drink it until it doesn’t ’ was his reply* 
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already been formed : it is a psychic reaction and 
involves more elaborate nervous processes than those 
in the physical plane. If we doubt whether the influence 
•of the familiar is as strong as is now inferred, we may 
be reassured by one of the most striking facts in human 
nature — ^the extraordinary hold of habit. The courses 
of action to which we habitually cleave — ^from which it 
is so4ifllcult to stray — are suggested by memory. Bht 
memory, of itself, is not a motive : there must be an 
inclination to accept its suggestions, and this, we may 
be sure, comes from thejr familiarity. And familiarity 
obviously contiibutes to the bond which attaches us to 
our ‘ favourite ’ likes and dislikes. It is by practice — 
by forcing familiarity — ^that one ‘learns to smoke 
through, it may be, very painful experiences. 

There is a similar contrast between the nervous 
effect of the injurious, the difficult, and the antagonistic, 
and^of the beneficial, the easy, •'.nd the helpful. The 
injurious ci uses the alarm which becomes the emotion 
of fear when it is translated into psychic excitement : 
it is followed by e movement of escape. The difficult 
or antagonistic may be experienced in approaching the 
favodrable or in recoiling from the unfavourable, or in 
the appeasement' of an appetite. It causes the confusion 
which is felt as drf,nd : a neuro-serial impulse follows 
in an effort of venture. This may be ^random .and spas- 
modic, as when we frantically endeavour to open in 
haste a railway carriage door, or try to fit a key to a 
lock in the darb. But, guided by ideas, it becomes 
the calculated experimenting that is stimulated by 
problems 

The behaviour of brainless animals will convince, us 
th^ impulsive endfp.voui!s which we Si^soeiate with 
conisciousness are in their primitive phases unconscious. 
Animalcules the.t are prevented by a.p obstacle from 
rising to the top of a glass of water will by repeated 
ventures find a way roimd it, whereas air-bubbles simply 
adhere to its under-surface. 
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Wlj^en excited favourably or unfavourably the nerves 
are thrown out of equilibrium. But they tend to recover 
their balance. If the strange is not really alarming, or 
if a danger or diflSculty is averted, there is the nervous* 
recovery of which we are conscious as relief. This is 
a response of the neuro-serial clasp : it is -a nervous 
reaction. If an endeavour to satisfy an appetite, 
a struggle of escape, or an effort erf venture ackteves 
itself, there ensues the favourable neural state of which 
we are conscious as success : if it does not achieve itself, 
it is followed by the neural state which we call failure. 
These are, again, neuro-serial responsefe. Success arad^, 
failure are plainly ideas, not of certain, acts or methods 
of conduct, but of their nervous results. They are 
neural states that may be figured to be of expansion 
and contraction, which have an active e^ect in check- 
ing further movement or ifi prolonging ii. A butterfly 
that succeeds in finding honey in a flower, com^ to 
rest ; if it fails, it pursues its flight 'elsewhefe. Success 
and failure involve sharp nervous reactions' before the 
nerves settle down into equilibriMiBi Theses hbwever, 
can be dis0ussed mpst appropriately ‘in the chapter 
following. r ‘ 

We must include amongs^ neuro-sensory stimuli the 
effect of'rhythm. It gjyes a pleasure which is common 
to all mankind : it is appreciated by some of the birds,* 
and appears to touc^ some insects. We commonly 
regard it as sensation of hearing. But we can feel its 
influence through touch, as in danoing, and through 
sight, aijin the agreeable effect of thp rhythmic repetition 
of a decorative design. It gives a peculiar -ehaan to 
poetry. Its stimulating effect seems, then, to have 
a deeper foundation than thfe sense organs, and Arise 
from a peeuliur physical susceptibility. For rhy^m is 

• Peacocks and cranes, for instance, dance with rhytitanic moVemeiits. 
And no one who^has watched myriads of fire-flies flashing and-daxkening 
their light simultaneougly, will deny that these insects are susceptible 
torhyfbin. * ' ■ 
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in hftrmotty with the instinctive life of all animals whose 
circulation is effected by rhythnuc pulsation. The beat- 
ing pf the heart is maintained by an endless chain of 
* neural stimuli — ^by a nervous susceptibility to rhythmic 
changes. It sets the body into a continuous stats of 
rhythm o|' which we are conscious at moments when our 
attention is not arrested by other stimuli. It is then that 
we b&come conscious of the passage of time — ^that time, 
as it is said; ‘ hangs heavy upon our hands For time, 
as a duration, is a continuing rhythm — ^a fact which is 
acknowledged in our use of the same word to express 
-ti:ne and rh5d;hm. It may, then, well be that the physical 
nervous system • responds sympathetically to external 
impressions of rhythm. The drum resoimds throughout 
the world : dancing is a pastime with the rudest of 
savages. 

Finally, of aensory stimuli which impress us through 
the sense-.organs. The most arcnaic of the senses is 
obviously taat of touch : it is possessed by microscopic 
creatures that lack all vestiges of specialized sense- 
organs. It is cleaxly the effect of pressure upon the 
nerves, which, if acutely unfavourable, gives us the 
sensation of physical pain, and excites a movement of 
recoil. The nerves can be pressed by congested body 
tissue, and accordingly pain mry be internal. Touches 
that are favourable to the life of the individual, or the 
spedes, stimulate approach, and are in consciousness 
acutely pleasurable. Consciousness apart, however, 
touch enables an animal to distinguish between the 
favoiu^ble and the unfavour''.ble, as for instance in 
regard to food, provided that its nerves are susceptible 
to one and the other. And, through changes in the 
pressT'ic of body-tissue upon the nerves, touch renders 
it susceptible to differences and changes of temperature. 
For heat and cold a-e accompanied by expansion and 
contraction of tissue, which would vary its tension. 

The evolution of the sense of smell afforded an animal 
its primitive means of detecting objects at a distance. If 
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itis in active movement, smell directs it through incre^ising 
dr diminishing intensity. In vertebrate animals smell 
is believed to be the result of the chemical action of 
minute particles of matter. But in their case the sense 
of smell is developed in a peculiar fashion : the olfactory 
nerve is in fact the embryo of the brain. ‘ Amongst 
invertebrates smell may be a form of touch : changes 
in tissue pressure would result from the exciting or 
irritating effect of particles of matter, such as are 
grossly illustrated by the effect of a mustard plaster. 
Taste is a combination ’ of touch and smell, a fact 
which is appreciated by every one who has held his 
nose when taking medicine. 

By the senses of sight and hearing the detection and 
discrimination of objects at a distance is extended 
immensely. We may reasonably regard them as elabo- 
rate developments of the sense of touch.® For the 
vibrations of light aad the air-waves of sopnd cause 
pressure. Minute, creatures that h,re devoid of any 
specialized sense organs may be sensitive to ‘sound and 
light — ^indeed, some of .then\ ar^ afftcted by kh^ actinic 
rays of light which are beyond thp susceptibilities of 
the human eye. 

There is much difficulty in determining what sensory 
impressions move us instinctively, ..ince a vastly large 
proportion of our sensations appeal to special suscepti- 
bilities — or ‘ tastes ’ — which are created by a process of 
conscious individual evolution, that is to say, are 
evolved through the action of the brain by a process 
which begins at each man’s birth and continues through 
his lifetime. They stand, therefore, upon a higher level 
than the physical. Tasles in food, colour, and sound 
differ in an extraordinary fasliion 4rom nation tcnjation, 
• . 

’ ‘ We project ou| olfactory sensations into our mouth ’ (Professor 
J. B, Haycraft in Scnafef s Teoci-hook of Physiology, ii. 1258). 

® An interesting development of the sense of touch is fhe function 
of the semi-circular canals of the ear. These may be lilcened to three 
spirit-levels, set at different an^s, which inform US oi the position 
of the head (Dr. Isaac H. Jones, Equilibrimi and Vertigo)^ 
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and have varied continually during the past. These 
complexities of susceptibility are the fundamental differ- 
^ences between savagery and civilization/ Impressions 
that affect lis instinctively must be common to all races 
of mankind, cultured and uncultured, and it is a remark- 
able fact that — sensations of touch apart — very few 
sensory likes and dislikes are universal. Speaking 
gene?hlly, the* pleasures and displeasures that come 
from the sense of touch are the same for all men. Perhaps 
the only exception is the pleasure of exercise for its 
own sake : this is not* appreciated by the savage. 
•S^isations of Imell and taste have become vastly 
complicated, and in their case mankind is uniform onjy 
in disliking the pungent, acid and bitter, and in liking 
food and drink of some kind, the sweet and aromatic. 
For the rest, ‘^ne man’s m#^t is another man’s poison *. 
So again with sensations of sight and hearing. All men 
naturally J]^e brilliant colour arfti light which is not 
glaring ; aj? men are naturally pleased by sound which 
is not harsh or strident. But there^sire the mostsastonish- 
ing differe!!ic^ bet\^esi ^ne. race -and another in respect 
to thg evolved pleasures that are ^jailed ‘ aesthetic ’. 

It seems, then, that the sensory innipressions which 
affect us instinctively aro those of touch, ^d the 
crudest of those that reach us tfarough smell, sight, and 
hearing. These must stimulate us unconsciously as well 
*tis consciously, for they can aviak^h us from sleep.® 
And it has been demonstrated that dogs whose brains 
have been excised will shut their eyes against glaring 
light, can be aroused fr^m sleep by a stridenb sound, 
will reject food that is flavoured with quinine, and will 
sneeze in response to tobacco smoke. 

Mu«dlilar activity of sonie kind is the instinctive out- 
come of a neural change : such are the •mo\^ments by 

• Changes of temperature affect us when asleep! We may throw off 
the bedclothes, and assume positions of which we are quite unaware 
until we awake. 

Schafer’s TexUbook ^ Physiology^ ii. 702 . See^also Luciani’s 
Human Physiology^ iii. 
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which the appetites are satisfied, the arrest of attention, 
starts of alarm, efforts of venture; and the approach or 
recoil that is stimulated by favourable or unfavourable^ 
sensory impressions. The most elementary of them 
persist as reflexes. But the ideas that are formed df 
them bring them under voluntary contror,* we can 
cough or wink voluntarily, and with such variations as 
we please ; we can deliberately conhentfhte our Atten- 
tion. As movements^ reflexes have contributed but little 
to the evolution of our methods of conduct. But they 
powerfully influence our conscious life as motives ; .and 
one of them — the effort of venture — under the influence 
of psychic energy and the direction of the brain, evolves 
into the Will. 

The gist of this chapter is that the most fundamental 
of our susceptibilities and our impulses affect us^^ uncon-^ 
sciously as well as consciously, so that we are unaware 
of the real extent oi their power. The s,timuli .that 
move us may « be ♦external sensory impressions. But 
they may also arise from organic conditions, from 
neural reactions, or from sensory iimpressiohs And neural 
reactions in combination. Amongst sensory impressions 
those of touch are markedly instincftive. And we owe 
to instinct our dislike of the strange, and liking for the 
familiar, the beginnings^ '^f fear and dread, our responsive- 
ness to rhythm, and our appetites. The neural states 
of attraction and repulsion, of restfulness and restless- 
ness, of exaltation and depression, of satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction are also instinctive ; iDut they are the 
foundations from which have evolved the psychic states 
of which ^e are conscious as pleasure and displeasure 
and the emotions. 

t. ^ 

The fact that response is more primitive than consciQiisne|s is the 
starting*poini for the evolution of associative stimulation. An idea that 
has been associated yrith a response, muscular or emotional, stimulates 
it by the force of its assc>ciation. 



CHAPTER III 

PSYCHIC ENERGY 

• 

Week not. surprise blunted by habit, we should marvel 
at the oft-recurring changes in the amount of our energy 
or ‘ psychic force It appears to shrink into nothing- 
nejjs during slee^ — just as the electricity of an electrical 
machine dies away when the handle is no longer turned. 
In our waking hours it varies from a high-strung pitch 
that renders us alert, quick in decision, ‘ ready for 
anything ’ — ^to use a colloquialism — to a condition of 
slackness in wfiich we are listless, bored and undecided. 
These conditions may be more o» less chronic in the 
individual.* ^ome men are characteristicp^lly energetic : 
others apattietic. We commonly ascribe the difference 
to good «r Jbad heal^.. It is favourable to the develop- 
ment of energy* that the organs of the b^dy should 
function properly, that food and sle^ should be sufficient* 
But these conditions are not essential.* Some of the 
most forceful men I^ve been in^hds : Wolfe is a con- 
spicuous instance. They possess an elasticity of spirit 
which prevails over bodily wealjnesc. Others, with 
every physical condition in their favour, arc invincibly 
apathetic. 

This energy is not identical with life. We do not die 
when it disappears, as during sleep or in a fa'inting fit. 
But it seems to be as mysterious as life. We individualize 
it as ‘ tjjc soul ’. We algo term it ‘ the spirit identifying 
it with the breath of life. But breathing continues 
during sleep, when this energy des^rta, us. There is 
a painful air of sacrilege in attempting to, trace it to 
an evolutionary origin. Yet it is clearly not peculiar 
to man. Dogs display good or bad spirits, are energetic 
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or lazy, and can resist temptation. We can assign it to 
a nervous foundation if we assume that nerve^-cells, 
when massed into ganglia, can be maintained in a state 
of continuous excitement by sensory impressions .tiial 
generate motor excitement which is not discharged jin 
muscular movement. This assumption is supported by 
the facts (1) that psychic energy revives with our first 
impressions on awaking ; (2) thati impressions, #as we 
have seen, may stimulate the spinal cord directly ; and 
(8) that sensory excitement is certainly transformed 
into motor excitement in the.spinal cord, and that this 
excitement, if not discharged in musC^ular movement, 
must find an outlet. Such an outlet would be provided 
were it employed in setting a mass of nerve-cells into 
continuous vibration, and so producing a condition 
which may be figured as one of elastic nervous tension.^ 
From the fact that psychfc energy is h€|,rdly affected by 
blindness or deafnoss we can infer that the stimuli 
which set up ^his condition are those of tcluch, inlernal 
and external, and <jf exciting neural conditions on the 
physical plane, the effect of wlpcfc during ^lecp is cut 
off from the spinal cord. ^ • 

We can argue from our feelings that this continuing 
energy is exceedingly sensitive to the motor excitement 
which is generated iij conscious UQusation and is trans- 
mitted during thought, being thrown by it into states 
of sympathetic » vibjratory activity which are felt in 
consciousness as pleasurable or displeasurable. We 
may also infer that it is elastic-c-that having been 
thrown into one of these states it tends to spring back 
from it. • It is accordingly* not merely a reserve of 
energy^ but through its elasticity can stimulate fresh 
nervous activity. It may* be ^id for this hj[;pothesis 
that it etcplains the extraordinary fluctuations af mood 
that are caused by impressions qnd ideas, 

» Physiolo^ assumes the ^stence of a ' continued glow of excite- 
ment in the spinal motor nerves ^ as a source of the enduring tension 
of the body muscles during waking hours.. 
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That motor excitement — in consciousness psychic 
feeling — is energy is jclear from the fact that it needs 
a safety valve. When we are ‘ charged ’ with excite- 
•meni we use muscular movements of no immediate 
value as an outlet for an overflow. This is obviously 
the primitive function of our ‘ expressions of emotions ’ 
—gesticulations and ejaculations, frowns and tears, 
smiles and laughtet. We can feel that they relieve the 
pressure of. excitement, which, if they are repressed, 
may become intolerable, or produce the collapse of 
a fainting fit. 

^ J[t is also clA-r that nervous excitement may be of 
two very different kinds, presented in feeling as agree- 
able and disagreeable. We are pleasantly excited, or 
exhilarated, by agreeable impressions — as by bracing 
weather, by the taste of oin* food or by music. We are 
also excited wl^en depressea,*in the nervous conditions 
produced by unfavourable or dij^greeable impressions 
or ideas. * We do not realize that therje is energy in 
these conditions because it is, so to^ speak, ‘ coniractive * 
instead ^ i expansiw it causes jis to shrink away from 
the object or cahse of sensation, not to expr^id towards 
it — a •feeling, which is experienced very strongly in 
physical pain,' in fear and^^n the agony of sorrpw and 
shame. That theses Conditions jpvolve energy is, how- 
ever, evident from the muscular and glandular activity 
which they provoke ; grief mani][est» itself by violent 
gesticulations, by contraction of the facial , muscles, by 
sobs and tears, just as joy does by expansive move- 
ments. It is, indeed, so exhausting that it jrapidly 
brings on the apathy of fatigue. * 

Motor excitement must accoMingly be of two kinds 
or ph^j^s. We havcL.con^fectured that it is vibratory 
on the ground that, since its primitive function is" to 
stimulate movement,, it is probably of a mechanical 
nature. Taken by itself this reason is far from con- 
vihcii^g. But the theory is greatly strengthened by the 
consideration that, if the excitement were vibratory, 
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it would, by stimulating the sensory nerves, provide 
an. origin for the ideas of psychic excitement which, 
combined with the excitement, are our feelings. On 
this hypothesis the two phases qf motor • excitement* 
are.two phases of vibration. It may be that these diff(gr 
in being accordant or discordant — a supposition which 
is borne out by the emotional effects of concords and 
discords in music, but remains highly conjectural# We 
are, however, on firmer ground if we attempt to dis- 
tinguish them by their muscular effects. It is charac- 
teristic of living tissue that it expands under favourable, 
contracts under unfavourable, circumstances. These Re- 
sponses are exhibited very clearly by the unicellular 
microscopic creatures which may be regarded as single 
nerve-cells living independently ; they are also notice- 
able in animals of higher class that are soft-bodied, 
such as zoophytes, wornts, and molluscs. These all 
expand under favoumble conditions of food, light^ and 
temperature, Qontract, if circumstances adverse, or 
they receive strange or injurious touches. And, turning 
to our own experiences, the t^rms ‘ expas^e ’ and 
‘ contractive ’ aptly descri(>e the feelings which move 
us when exhilarated or depressed. We may,* then, 
conveniently use these terms to distinguish the two 
phases of vibratory n^^otor excitement, stimulated, re- 
spectively, by the favourable and the unfavourable, 
remembering that Jhey express the effect of these 
nervous coi^ditions upon the body tissues. 

We cannot but be curious as to th^ precise part of the 
nervous system which b^ its vibrations provides us with 
psychic energy or the spirit of* emotion. The vibrating 
cells may form part of 'the spinal cqrd, which includes 
complexities of nervous tissue the fimctions which 
are still undetermined. But it would certainly appear 
probable that, in the course of evplution, a special nerve 
system woujid have become appropriated to this purpose. 
Such appears to be the cerebellum. The use of this 
large gangUon is an unsettled proplem. It is connected 
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with the spinal cord on the one hand, and with the 
brain on the other, offering an alternative route for 
impulses passing between them. It can, accordingly, 
•be actuated, by ideas of the brain, and it can influence 
the spinal cord by its activity. We are, it will be 
objected, .indulging in purely imaginative specula- 
tion. Not so : this hypothesis is supported by much 
that has been discc^vered by the physiological experi- 
ments of the last half century, and by the conclusions 
that have been formed by some eminent authorities.^ 
It is admittedly a theory. But we are peering 
through the veii which conceals one of Nature’s pro- 
fbundest mysteries, and our only hope of understand- 
ing such facts as we can dimly perceive is to bring 
them together by an inferential hypothesis which will 
at once guide further observation and be brought to 
test by it. * 

Our sensations are only in part derived from the world 
arouftd us*: I they a^e in very great measure conscious 
impressions of ourselves. We term •these impressions 
‘ feelings.*’.^ The intjprnal bodily of nervous conditions, 
which we feel, generally irlclufle both physical and psychic 
elements, but may ‘be wholly psj^tjhic, as in those of 
pride and amusement. We must sharply distinguish 
the conditions ^vom fho feel^gs, or sensations, iif which 
they become conscious. Nervousf^onditions and changes 
are facts which occur in the lives of l^rainless animals, 
as well as in the lives of animals Vith brains. Sensa- 
tions of these faejs are their reflections ill the brain. 
Accordingly two elements enter into a feeling — a physical 
or nervous fact, or staf^^, and* an impressiop-ifiea, or 
sensation of it. In conscious life the facts and their 
reflections occur together, ^d it is by no means easy to 
distinguish them apart— to analyse a feeling ii^to a state 

* Summarized in Note ^ appended to thi% chapter. It may be 
observed that the cerebellum is highly developed in birds. They are 
excessively energetic, and their song is one of the most striking expres- 
sions of psychic excitement. 

• FTTLIiEB J) 
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^nd a sensation of the state, and to realize that fear is 
the consciousness of a state of ^nervous perturbation 
■which exists independently of consciousness. The idea 
of the state that is formed by the brain may exist hpartP 
from^the state. But the two are confused in language. 

^ Courage for instance, means a nervous state of 
courage, and also an idea of this state. 

That a conscious feeling has no existejice apart from 
the brain seems to be proved by physiological observation 
and experiment. It may be, however, that in psychic 
motor excitement there is just so much admixture of 
sensory excitement as would produce a i/ague conscipjis- 
ness ; and it is to be said for this surmise that it woufcl 
establish a stepping-stone for the evolution of the brain. 
It is difficult to watch a butterfly expanding itself in the 
sunlight, and shrinking in bad weather underneath 
a leaf, without believing ^hat it feels some degree of 
exhilaration or depression. But its feelings would be 
idealess, and vague in the extreme, 6 ‘ ® 

Our p^^ychic energy is the material from which origi- 
nate the ‘ spiritual * element of the impi;esi^vns called 
feelings i aijd of the ideas that are derived from them. 
It plays another part of immense importance?^ All 
conscious impressions, as w<e have seen, are agreeable 
or disagreeable, according to the pjiase of the cerebral 
motor excitement which enters into them. But their 
character as such, is immensely intensified, and becomes 
acutely pleasurable dr displeasurable, when the cerebral 
motor excitement is reinforced ^ by ffiot of the psychic 
plane. ^ This interaction between the psychic and 
cerebral planes will be "illustfated as we proceed. Its 
actuality is demonstrated by the fact that a wound or 
a burn will hardly be felt by, one who is in a condition 
of strong,, expansive excitement, since in this cas^ the 
effect of the injury upon the brain is not reinforced but 

* One can feel the pain of a sudden injury grow from discomfort to 
agony as cerebral and psychic motor excitement mutually stimulate 
one another. , 
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counteracted. We can comprehend without difficulty 
how the interaction comes about. For cerebral and 
psychic motor excitement are alike in being vibratory, 
and 'Can affect each other sympathetically after the 
fashion that the notes of one musical instrument arouse 
sounds in another. It may be observed that the psychic 
excitement which sympathetically affects the brain in 
this manner can be aroused by an impression of the 
brain, as well as by a physical stimulus, whether organic, 
neuro-sensory, or sensory. Thus we are exhilarated or 
depressed by sights of thcbbeautiful or the miserable, as 
^/^ll as by hunger, satisfaction, fear, or touches. In this 
case the cerebral, motor excitement which attends the 
impression stimulates motor excitement on the psychic 
plane, and is itself reinforced by it. 

We must, then, carefully distinguish between the 
effect of psychic excitement in giving rise to impression- 
ideas^of int^nal energies, and of Iheir intensities, and 
its influence upon •the pleasurable or /iispleasurable 
motor excitement of the brain. ,A fit of ar^er, for 
instance, Impresses ihfi j^taip as an idea of strong dis- 
cordant energy, associated with the effects of ii stimulus. 
At the same time it sympathetically reinforces the 
unpleasantness of this idea, ^d may, indeed, infect with 
displeasure all accontj^anying impjessions, such as those 
of the furniture by which we are surrounded at the time. 

• The effect of psychic conditions in infecting our 
impressions with pleasure or displeasure ig strikingly 
illustrated by our« moods. These are tonic states of 
good or bad spiritsv-o^ ^happ^ess or unhappiness — 
which may, perhaps, be dimly felt independently of the 
brain, but assert themselves in consciousness by colour- 
ing th»» impressions, .•feeHftgs, and thoughts of the 
momerft. They are influenced by ideas of the* brain, as 
by vMons of success* or failure, as, well as by purely 
physical causes — by food and rest, the state of our 
health, the temperature and the weather. We are 
* braced ’ by dry or* keen air. We may 'also brace 
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ourselves by artificial means. The neural effects of 
alcohol generate expansive excitement, end through- 
out the world human ingenuity has set itself to procure 
this means of happiness. Its excitement is, howeverf 
unstable, and may be reversed by ideas, so that intoxica- 
tion may be maudlin or quarrelsome as well as cheerful. 
The exhilaration of opium and the resin of the hemp 
plant is less inconstant. But the effect* of alcohol and 
narcotics is followed by a grievous revulsion when the 
stimulus passes off. The influence of tea and tobacco 
is less marked ; but they undoubtedly enable us to 
withstand irritation, and to take the (detached vievt/ij 
life which is termed ‘ philosophic . It accords with 
our theory of the vibratory nature of psychic excite- 
ment that it is peculiarly sensitive to rh5dhm, whether 
in sound or in bodily movement. Music ai^ects it acutely, 
and is employed as a stimulant in religion and in war. 
Dancing invigorates 5ike champagne, and is very jnuch 
more wholesojnc-, 

Moodr may simply energize nervous contlitions that 
exist on the physical. plan§. ExMlaratioo arid depres- 
sion may be the intensified counterparts of favourable 
or unfavourable physical conditions. Accordingly we 
may Ije exhilarated or dep^fissed in spirits by a meal or 
an injury. But thes^^ psychic conditions, once estab- 
lished, may in their turn modify our physical sus- 
ceptibilities. In gpod spirits we are charmed by 
impressions, such as those of the beauties of Nature 
which in more sober moments might ieave us unmoved : 
in bad»spirits petty crosses may become too heavy to be 
bornC. Moreover, psychic energy, being a distinct 
evolutionary development, can maintain itself in some 
degree independently of physical conditions, <md the 
effect of ‘physical stimuli ; and can even expsftisively 
resist, or contractiyely overflood them. Of this momen- 
tous fact our everyday experiences assure us. Psychic 
exhilaration may render annoyances amusing : psychic 
depression ‘may blight our appreciation of the pleasii^. 
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Resistance may be complete or incomplete. It may 
overcome depression altogether, as courage annihilates 
fear ; . or it may infuse physical depression with ex* 
panslve activity, such as converts depression into 
irritation. And, since psychic energy is stimulated ‘by 
ideas, it becomes a medium by which the mental can 
antagonize and overcome the physical. 

A mood is d*passive condition. Psychic excitement 
is in itself passive ; it becomes active when it is in- 
fluenced by an instinctive impulse, but, even then, it 
remains a ‘ pass^n But we must not press this point 
far. For psychic excitement is certainly active when 
it resists the effect of stimuli. Moreover, since nervous 
excitement liberates itself in muscular movement, 
the psychic states which we call ‘ passive ’ translate 
themselves into muscular activities that are peculiar 
to them. When normally expansive they free them- 
selveis in b]|acing the muscles : when stimulated, or 
reversed in-phase, t*hey are relieved by the multiform 
movements and secretions that ar^ called ‘ expressions 
of emotion ’. *T|jey also find an escape in the brain, and 
give tjiought an emotional complexion or turn it into 
expressive, or imaginative, channels. , 

The elasticity of psychic^ energy is strikingly illus- 
trated by the revulsion of feeling which occurs when 
a stimulus is suddenly withdrawn. When we are 
reassured by finding that what seCmed strange or 
injurious is not actually so, we ‘smile at* our fears’. 
Joy arid sorrow Jire revulsions, and are accordingly 
spiritual crises. Pleasure becomes joy and dis- 
pleasure grief, when the effect of a stimulus is reinforced 
by a change of mood ; pleasure becomes grief and dis- 
pleasure joy, when a stimulus is withdrawn, as if a loved 
one is removed by parting or death, or we are suddenly 
relieved from pain. Revulsions are an abounding source 
of sorrow. Yet we can draw from their consequences 
an optimistic conclusion, which we feel to be true--- 
that, fortunately for mankind, expansive conditions are 
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the normal. Rever3ed, even by physical pain and 
shanie/ they are more vivacious than contractive 
excitement, and strive to recover themselves. Np on| 
will dispute the truth of the saying that * it is better 
to -have loved and lost than never to have loved at 
all ’. A revulsion from a trifling displeasure is acutely 
pleasurable: it is as if a pendulum, drawn an inch 
across, swung back a foot when relSaseS. The import- 
ance of this fact cannot be overrated. It is the source 
of the pleasure which we draw from the ludicrous, and 
from our amusements. - ^ 

Resistance is, however, the most striking manifeste- 
tion of psychic energy, since it introduces a new impulse 
into life — ^that of active antagonism, which is altogether 
lacking in creatures whose nerves are unconeentrated. 
They are merely capable pft efforts of escape or random 
venture. But when a mood resists the* physical effects 
of the diflQcult, the*’ strange or the antai^onistic, the 
nervous condition of confusion is steadied, fear becomes 
courage; depression, becomes irritation which is emo- 
tionalized as anger. And we shall colme to the fSbmentous 
conclusioif that psychic resistance can stimulate the 
effort which is the physical response to nervous con- 
fusion-, and, in conjunction with it, evolves into the Will. 

It may be observed here that, by spiritualizing the 
consequences of effort, psychic energy evolves the feelings 
of respect and jiity .from reactions which follow upon 
success and failure. These are nervous physical con- 
ditions of violent inequilibrium fronf which recovery is 
made by an automatic shrinking. ’ or ‘ swelling ’ — that 
is to say, "by a contractive or expansive reaction — ^which 
when spiritualized and associated with the personality 
that is the cause of the suctess^or failure, becomes in 
consciou^ess the feeling of respect or pity. We 'cannot 
help respecting oUcTselves, if successful, or pitying our- 
selves in case of failure or distress ; and, if ideas of 

* Shame is so grievous because the depression of failure is aggravated 
by the self-cohtempt which it ejedtes. 
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success or failure have become associated with another^ 
respect ® or pity will *be aroused whenever an idea of 
Jfiim occurs to us. Moreover, since power, superiority^ 
or excellence are traits of success, and weakness, 
inferiority, or ‘ misery ’ traits of failure, ideas of 
these traits, when associated consequentially with our- 
selves or another, will suffice to excite feelings of respect 
or pity. 

It follows ’that the neural states of success and failure 
are the primitive causes^ or stimuli, of the reactions of 
respect and pitji; they afe, in fact, neuro-serial stimuli. 
A similar neuro-serial reaction follows the relief that 
comes from the intervention of the protective power of 
another. Associated with him this becomes emotional 
as the psychic feeling of confidence or faith. So close is 
the connexion of these neuraj causes and consequences 
that the idea of one will actually stimulate the other in 
reverse order. Manners that imply respect for ourselves, 
or complirpentary words, arouse in us a feeling of 
superiority. The idea of another’:; pity subjects us to 
a feeling of misery. We therefore dislike to be pitied. 
And if we have faith in another, we feel convincingly 
his protective power. 

The instinctive neural states of success and failure, 
in themselves, are spiritualized b/ the energetic psychic 
revulsions of which we are conscious as pride ^ and 
shame. Both are revulsions from the strain of resist- 
ance — ^pride an expansion that follows the relaxation 
of success, shame a contraction that follows the relaxa- 
tion of failure. Pride is, then, a form of joy, shame 
a form of sorrow. Yet they differ from joy or 

® Undgr the action of the brain rospect may be reversed into jealousy, 
and pity into scorn. But we must postpone consideration of these 
metamorphoses to a later chapter. 

« Every mother knows that a child cries all the more if pitied when 
crying. 

’ Throughout this book the word ‘ pride ’ is used in its original, not 
in its derivative sense. It signifies the triumphant exhilaration that 
fbllows a sdceessful effort, not the continued state of self-complacency 
that is maintained by the association of ideas of success with oneself. 
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sorrow, ordinarily so called. For they result not from 
the effect of a stimulus, or of its withdrawal, but from 
successfully or unsuccessfully resisting its effect. They 
appear to be caused by ourselves, independently of our 
env ironment. Accordingly pride, as .the consequence of 
resistance, is an inspiriting feeling of successful in- 
dependence which stimulates our egotism or self-love. 
We love ourselves in success, hate ourselves when' 
ashamed. It is the origin of our ‘ dignity ^ — a coiSfeept 
in which ideas of pride and respect are combined in 
sequence. If the sequence oe revers.'d, the idea is 
of our ‘ honour ’. One who had lost all seflse of 
dignity or honour would realize that he is the sport 
of cireumstances, the plaything of Fate. The suc- 
cessful resistance on which we pride ourselves is, 
nevertheless, the consequence of a stimulus. But, 
since it runs counter to the stimulus, it appears to 
be spontaneous. 

Resistance is opposition to the incompatible. Under 
the influence of ideas it develops into the various phases 
of effort which are termed ‘ willing ’. But it may be' 
simply the conseqrence of p'sycliic tinsion, acting 
independently of the brain. Displeasure, and the con- 
fusion of fear and dread, are incompatible with psychic 
expansive excitement ; pleasure with displeasure : 
failure with pride. Accordingly fear, dread, and 
failure are resisted iii courage, anger, emulation, and 
industry. Following out this idea we can infer — 
and feel — ^that there is incompatibility between the 
physical and the psychic, and between the automatic 
sequences of stimulated response (and of habit) and 
self-conscious egotism. This manifests itself in resist- 
ance to physical stimuli — an antagonism in whiph we 
shall find the ultimate source of asceticism and morality ; 
and we can feel that the ‘ assertive ’ volition termed 
‘ spontaneous ’ is a protest against the automatic. 
Resistance is practical because it stimulates and develops 
a physical element — ^the effort which is the instinctive 
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response to alarm and confusion. This may take the 
form of contrariety. *So a naughty child may refuse its 
kfood.; and we term its behaviour ^ wilful recognizing 
that in mere petulance there are the rudiments of 
tv^illing. It is an effort of venture in assertive volition, 
and when it takes the form of experiment. In the 
willing of choice^ ^t becomes an impulse of pursuit or 
avoidance. ** 

When a stimulus is not resisted, its nervous effect is 
immensely intensified by the emotional, or spiritual, 
excitement wMch it prbduces on the psychic plane, 
‘ffiarm is emotionalized into fear, love into a passion. 
Conditions of satisfaction and relief become joys which, 
when associated with the person who causes them, 
become the attachment of love or affection. Dissatisfac- 
tion and urfi’est become® griefs which are similarly 
associated as hate. The peacefij^ness of the familiar, 
in itself, •ftroduces^ little psychic effect, and for this 
reason we^are unaware of its real hold hpon us. But, 
as a revulsion fron\the strain of War, it sets fhe world 
dancing. * ^ 

We must refer again in more defiail to the function of 
psychic excitement in sympatheticallyt enhancing the 
agreeable and disa^ceable ihto pleasure and dispfeasure. 
The association of pleasure or displeasure in different 
degrees with the sensory impressions^ of all our experi- 
ences has the effect of ' correlating* ’ them — of reducing 
stimuli to two conimon denominators, as involving either 
pleasure or displeasure of different intensities, so that 
stimuli of various kinds can* be compared, with one 
another in expectation. Since the pleasurable attracts 
and the displeasurable repels, expectations of them 
become the determinifig causes of conduct that is chosen, 
or deliberate. 

It must be realized, however, that in* all impressions, 
external or internal, there is an inherent agreeableness 
or disagreeableness which determines their effect upon 
the psychic plane, and Repeats itself in recollections or 
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ideas of them. Accordingly pleasure and displeasure 
are very acute when the stimuli from which they 
proceed are very favourable or unfavourable to. the 
life of the species or the individual, as for instance, 
the ‘attraction of lust and the repulsion of physical 
pain. They accompany our sensations or feelings of 
psychic states, and are excited by the ideas that are 
formed of them. Thus we are pleased by courage and 
displeased by fear, whether as feelings of ourselves or 
as ideas of the nervous condition of another. Psychic 
revulsions, such as pride aiid shame , are acutely 
pleasurable or displeasurable. And by the differentiated 
or ‘ acquired ’ tastes which mark the complexity of 
civilization our pleasures and displeasures become multi- 
plied in number indefinitely. The susceptibilities to 
which they appeal are mainly those of taste, sight, and 
hearing. But under psychic influence* they take a 
further development. If a sensory impres^fon implies 
superiority or Inferiority it excites the psychic like or 
dislike of admiration or contempt. For superiority and 
inferiority are psychic stimuli*sinee they c^nnot^ the pride 
or shame of success qt failure. Tastes which are accom- 
panied by adnjiration or contempt are those which 
we discriminate as ‘ aesthetic ’. Peauty is excellence, 
and its types vary with variations in standards of 
excellence. 

So far of the psychic effects of actual stimuli. But it 
must be remembered that psychic energy may also be 
stimulated by recollections or ideas, that are unaccom- 
panied by^ impressions of the senses. It may be an 
enthusiasm kindled by the brain as well as an emotion 
that spiritualizes a condition of the body. Thought 
plays upon spirit, as a harper upon his strings ; con- 
sequently spirit, like a sensitive barometer, is incessantly 
fluctuating betWeemrise and fall. The idea of a meeting 
with a beloved gives a flush of joy : the recollection of 
a parting a pang of sorrow. For we shall see that any 
nervous condition that has been acdompanied by an idea 
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can be recalled by the idea — or even by a trait of it — 
that is to say, can be associatively stimulated by it. 

And, finally, psychic energy may be stimulated by 
cerebral nCrvous conditions. The brain is subject to 
neural states which resemble, with curious exactness, 
those of the physical nervous system. The presentation 
of a strange sensory impression or idea — one that 
cannot be cdlmeited with existing ideas — occasions 
a shock of ‘surprise which is tlie precise counterpart of 
physical alarm. It is succeeded by the nervous state 
of doubt, cori^sponding* to fear. This stimulates an 
^fort of psychic resistance of which we are conscious 
as curiosity — an impulse to advance or explore, closely 
akin to courage. It may be followed by the effort of 
experiment — that is to say, by trial, guided by expecta- 
tions of consequences — a phase of volition which may 
be distinguished as ‘tentative’.^ When the brain is 
contused - 7 -|iot by a strange idea — but by the com- 
petition of two or more stimulating expectations, its 
neural st^e is that of hesitation^ which may* be com- 
pared, oil thfe |3hysica*l sido, with dread. This is trans- 
formed into detewnination by qn effort ^of psychic 
resistance, and we choose. 

Accordingly, tentative tand selective volition are 
guided by expectiftions — ^that is to say, by ideas of 
past consequences that are thrown into the future. In 
selective volition we deliberate ; we Balance competing 
expectations, and choose the most ^agreeable, or the 
least disagreeable? Our choice is, then, led by a funda- 
mental instinct, to pursue the favourable and a>^oid the 
unfavourable. Amongst these expectations those of 
pride and shame may outbalance all others. Courage 
and curiosity are deliberate when they are inspired by 
a desire for the success that is followed by pride, or by 
an aversion for the failure that leads t6 shame. 

It appears, therefore, that volition is the association 
of a physical effort with conditions of psychic resist- 
§mce. The effort may be led by agreeable or disagreeable 
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expectations. But it is ‘ free ’ in that resistance opposes 
itself to the instinctive response to* a stimulus, and that 
the effort is primitively random. It may, indeed, remain 
so. In tentative volition we may make any experiment 
that* suggests itself, however futile. In selective volition 
we may choose haphazard or by ‘ tossing up And, 
when willing simply opposes itself assertively to the 
sequences of instinctive or automatic life, it is quite 
unfettered, except in so far as its scope is limited by the 
range of the thoughts that occur to us. 

When a mental state of surprise is sudidenly dispelled 
there is an abrupt revulsion which is acutely pleasui 
able. This occurs if an idea that is strange from one 
point of view becomes familiar when regarded from 
another, when ‘ second thoughts ’ reverse its strange- 
ness, The experience of tlii^i revulsion is* our sense of 
the ludicrous, humorous, or comic which adds so 
immensely to the pleasure of life. Similai revulsions 
occur when hopes* rapidly alternate with fears, as in 
betting and gambling, and the varied games which we 
term ‘ amusements ‘At the preTient stage a'reference 
to these pleasures mMst suffice. • , 

Psychic energy is, then, swayed by the brain. But it 
exerts *apon the brain an influence, which is hardly less 
momentous. It forceps the course of thought into 
emotional, as distinguished from critical, phases, in 
which the laws under which it acts are deranged in 
their action* and lead to conclusions that are very 
different to those that would be forme'd ‘ in cold blood ’. 

We liavp seen that the psyciMc plane is characterized 
by muscular activities of its own — movements that are 
produced, not by stimuli th£|,t affect the physical plane, 
but by psychic energy in itself. These are the gesticula- 
tions and ejaculations, frowns and smiles, laughter, 
sobs, and tears' which liberate eiAotion and express it. 
They relieve it by materializing it in action, which 
may possess no special character, as when little children 
‘ jump for joy These movements are primitively 
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automatic and unconscious ; an infant’s first cries are 
not felt by it. But ddeas are formed of them, which 
bring them into harness, and we shall see that the 
gestures and utterances which express emotion come in 
the course of individual evolution to express ideas, 
and, together with efforts of trial, constitute the material 
from which conduct and speech develop. And we 
shall, moreovei, trAce to these psychic expressions, and 
the emotions that stimulate them, the remarkable 
mental and muscular activities that are termed ‘ imagi- 
native ^ 

us summarize the leading features of this com- 
plicated discussion : 

1. Our ‘ spirits ’ are an energy that is continuously 
generated by the spinal cord (or some part of it) in the 
form of motor excitement •which takes one or other of 
two phases according as the stimuli from which it 
proceeds ai;e favourable or unfavourable. We may 
characterize these pfhases as expansive and contractive. 
In conscibftsness they are happy or unhappy. '* 

2. Its norfnal cdhdition. is e-xpansive, and, when 

thrown into a contractive condition, it tends to revert to 
• . * 
expansiveness. 

3. This energy is independent of the brain.* But 
through the action bl the brain we become conscious of 
its activities as feelings, in which physical and psychic 
conditions are combined with ideas of*yicm. 

4. It possesses the properties which tve term ‘ elastic 
Its phase is reinforced by a sensation or idea of accordant 
phase : it may be reversed in phase by one that is 
discordant : it may resist reversal ; and it is subject to 
revulsion if a stimulus is changed or removed. Accord- 
ingly it acts as an elastic medium between the physical 
nervous system and the brain. 

5. It converts neuraJ states on the^phyifeical plane into 
psychic energies of which we are conscious as emotions, 

6. By its revulsions it produces emotions of joy and 
sorrow : if revulsion* follows the neural states which 
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are figured in idea as success and failure, it takes the 
forms of pride and shame, 

7. It resists the incompatible, and hence may oppose 
itself, not only to nervous conditions of alarm and con- 
fusion, but to physical promptings generally, and even 
to the sequences of physical life. It transforms fear, 
dread, doubt, and hesitation into courage, anger, 
curiosity, and choice, and is the origin" of emulation, 
industry, and morality. Resistance that* stimulates 
a conscious effort is volition. The effort may be random, 
or guided by expectations of Consequences. 

8. Being of the same nature as the cerebral mot€^' 

excitement which combines with sensory excitement to 
produce consciousness, it is affected by this excitement 
and affects it sympathetically, enhancing the agreeable- 
ness or disagreeableness of •conscious impressions into 
pleasure and displeasure. These introduce new motives 
into life — the pursuit of the pleasurable and thq, avoidance 
of the displeffsurable through their stimuli. Resistant 
effort, when guided by expectations of these consequences, 
becomes choice. • • . ^ * 

9. It activates special movementv^ of its own — expres- 
sions of emotign from which has evolved much of our 
conduct that is expressive, much of our speech, and the 
imaginative capacity m thought aifd action. 



NOTE A 


It is permissible to theorize about the fimctions of the cere- 
bellum, for they .arc mimittedly one of the most discussed and 
disputed questions in physiology — a difficulty which, to use the 
words of Professor Bastian,® ‘ may still be considered to hold 
its place as a thoroughly unsettled problem 

It has been demonstrated that lesion or removal of the cere- 
b^Jluin deprives an animal of its equilibrating powers. But this 
fact is not crucial, since these powers are also affected by the 
injury of the sensory (tactile) nerves of the spinal cord, of the 
corpora quadrigemina (optic tract) in the brain, and of the semi- 
circular canals in the ear. 

Rolando ® comi)ared the layer# of the cerebellum to the couples 
of a galvanic battery and regarded it as a generator of motor 
force. Flourens (whose researches are t?lre starting-point of the 
first ctearly-dcfined nofjons regarding its use) considered that it 
possessed ‘ une propriete qui consiste a codrdonner les mouve- 
inents, voulm par certaines parties dii systeme nerveaux, excites 
par d’autres •Weir-Mltciiell b«lievcd* that it was a source of 
energy to the otlfer i^crve-centres. Luciani^® concludes that 
‘ whatever the extent or degree of cerebellar lesion, the resulting 
symptoms are disturbances of* voluntary movement It is 
recorded by Combette .that a §irl in whom a cerebellum was 
completely lacking could stand and walk but ‘ sc laissait souvent 
tomber All experimenters agree in noting the profound 
lassitude which, in animals whose cerebellum has been excised, 
follows the execution of movements that ordinarily quite 
unfatiguing. ^ 

Our theory is that this large ganglion is the principal seat of 
the energy which manifests if^clf in ^he emotions and will, and 
in the muscular and glandular activity that constitutes ‘ expres- 
sions of emotion This theory can draw support from eminent 
authorities. Professor Bastian .riotices that the homogeneity of 

® The Brain as an Organ of the Mind^ p. 49. See also on this point 
Perrier’s Functions of the Brain, p. 219 ; Foster’s Tejet-book of Physio- 
logy, p. 1212 ; and Liiciani’s fluman Physiologic hi, 430. 

® See Morat’s Physiology of the Nervou^ System, pp. 373, 874. 

Human Physiology, p. 431. 

Ferrier’s Functions of the Brain, p. 180. 

l^rofessor Sherrington in^Schafer’s Text-book of Physiology, ii. 910, 
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the structure of the grey nerve stuff of the cerebellum would 
accord with a theory that its function is merely to discharge 
energy ‘ for the initiation of voluntarj^ movements, in resjjonse 
either to volitional incitements coming to it from the cerebral 
hemispheres, or in response to unconscious impressions coming 
from the various sensory nuclei at the base of the brain and in 
the spinal cord and he expresses an opinion that thp cerebellum 
‘ is a supreme organ (or motor centre) for the reinforcement and 
regulative distribution of outgoing currents In the judgement 
of Professor Sherrington ‘ the main fact available from the 
study of the structure of the organ is its extraordinarily rich 
connexion with afferent nerves. The main phenomena displayed 
by cerebellar excitation and destruction are, on the other hand, 
not sensory but motor in kind ' 

The Brain as an Organ of the ATind, pp. 509, 520. 

Schafer’s Text-hook of Physiology, ii. 906, 909. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE BRAIN 

A SENSATION, we have inferred, is the brain-stamp of 
an impression, illuminated by its own undischarged 
motor excitement. A diirable replica of it remains as 
a record-idea, which becomes conscious as a recollection. 
We shall find that record-ideas can be disintegrated and 
recombined so as to form the complex ideas termed 
‘ concepts It is, then, difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that they, and the^diieas that are derived from 
them, are material things — clustej^s of brain-cells, each 
cell ffeprestenting a feature or trait of an impression. 
This may appear incredible, even grotesque. For ideas 
have an ellierial quality. But they.are only etlierialized 
when they ar^ illumifiaied by motor excitement. Record- 
ideas, whilst unsumiiioned, are not^ transfiguted in this 
fashion, and may easily be conceived to be groups of 
brain-cells. It is, moreover, clear that ideas inay be 
linked together in •subconscious# thought, and this is 
simply an automatic nervous process. And hypnotic 
experiments show that record-ide.as fnay be acquired 
by subconscious ^ sensation, so that may. accumulate 
a stock of which v^e are unaware, which not improbably 
contributes to the strangeness gf our dreams. 

There is further evidence that record-ideas or recollec- 
tions are material things which are systematically dis- 
posed in the cortex of the brain like books upon a library 
shelf. Post-mortem examination of the brairfti of those 
who have been afflict«d with various foi-ms of paralysis 
has established that inability, to summon recollections 

‘ Convincing reasons for this conclusion are given in Professor 
]\J[oreton Prince’s work on the Unconscious* 
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of a particular class is associated with the lesion of 
a particular cortical area of the brain ; that is to say, 
record-ideas have actually been localized. Injuries to 
the cortex of the occipital lobe render the sufferer 
unable to recognize objects by sight : they destroy the 
records that are needed to complete his sensations of 
sight ; and the class of objects which he cannot recognize 
varies with the situation of the injury. In like fashion 
the cortex of the temporal lobe is shown to be the 
depository for records of hearing, and that of the 
parietal lobe for records of muscular movement. An 
injury to a patch in this lobe, of the size of a hazel-nut 
(called ‘Broca’s convolution’), is followed by inability 
to utter words ^ voluntarily. We cannot, then, avoid 
the conclusion that a record-idea is a cluster of specially 
modified or impregnated brpin-cells ; Processor Moreton 
Prince suggests for it the expressive term ‘ neurogram 

How, it may be asked, can currents of sensory excite - 
ment imprint themselves permanently upon brain-cells ? 
We ha\e no such experience as would eriable us to 
answer this question * we are in che case of children 
wondering over the intricacies of a watch. In photo- 
graphy, vibrations of the aether record themselves by 
effecting chemical changes-^— although in a form which 
gives no clue to their real character. This affords us 
a distant and vague analogy which may enable us to 
comprehend, in a fashion, how impressions of the 
external senses,\uch as those of surface, colour, sound, 
and smell, may make changes of nervous substance 
which would stereotype their effect. But we are thrown 
into confusion if we attempt to think how permanent 
imprints can be formed of the movements of our limbs, 
of neural states such as those of hunger, fear, and success, 
of psychic conditions of expansion and contraction, of 
efforts and of their intensities, of the relations of one 
thing to another, as that money is in the pocket, or 

• A summary of these correspondences is given in Note B at the 
end of the chapter. 
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sugar mixed with tea. We can certainly recollect all 
these experiences. This warrants us in assuming that 
they are imprinted upon the brain, although we cannot 
conceive the precise nature of the record. But we shall 
find reasons for inferring that it is an elaborate complex 
of numerous traits, and that it presents itself, in many 
cases, not as a fixed image, but as a rapid series of 
changes, so that it may be likened to a musical phrase, 
or cadence, rather than to a chord. 

The brain consists of myriads of nerve-cells 
connected by an intricafe network of fibrils, which 
provides them with a means of communicating with 
one another, or of linking themselves into groups, in 
however complicated a fashion. Each hemisphere in- 
cludes two layers of grey ganglionic tissue, one con- 
centrated in Various masses® at its base, the other 
spread over its surface, and forming#the cortex. Between 
them lies a -mass of white nerve-tissue which constitutes 
the most substantial portion of the hemisphere. It is 
mainly composed of ^fibrils that raciiate from tile basal 
to the cortical ganglia; and’ bring the two layers into 
close connexion ; but it also includes transverse fibrils 
that establish communication between the various areas 
of the cortex. It is prolonged Into branches which connect 
the basal masses of ganglia, and the hemispheres, with 
one another.^ We have, then, two aggregates of ganglionic 
nerve-tissue — one basal, the other^^cortical — ^which are 
distinct, but are up,ited in the closest intimacy. 

Now this twofold distribution of the brain-cells has 
a remarkable coincidence* with -the twofold character 
of our ideas as sensations and recollections. These are 
similar and yet different. The former are vivid, the 
latter of a fainter and more general character. We 
have distinguished them respectively as impression'- 

® The principal of which arc the optic thalamiy the corpora striata, 
the corpora quadrigemina, and the corpora geniculata. 

* And vast numbers of connecting fibrils run to the cerebellum and 
spifial cord. 
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ideas and record-ideas — ^the former being ideas that are 
in course of formation through the process of sensation, 
and the latter, ideas that have been formed and put 
away. These, we have seen, are assembled in the 
cortical layer. Regarding the locality where impression- 
ideas are formed we have no such definite knowledge. 
But there are facts which appear to indicate that it is 
in the basal masses of nerve-cells. For observations ^ 
made of fishes, frogs, and pigeons whose brains have 
been excised show that, so long as the basal ganglia 
remain, they can see, after a fashion, and can feed 
themselves, whereas if these, ganglia are removed, along 
with the superior hemispheres, ’ they lose all power of 
conscious action and become mere automata under the 
unconscious (reflex) action of the spinal cord. Indeed 
a fish that has been deprived of its uppef brain but left 
with the basal portion, behaves in much the same 
fashion as a normal animal. And this conclusion is 
borne out by anatomical considerations wjjich show’s 
that the two largest masses of bgsal cells — ^the optic 
thalamus® and the corpils stAatumr— are intimately 
associated, respectk/ely, with the reception of outside 
impressions and of impres^fions of internal or bodily 
activity. We have accordingly .some grounds for an 
inference that it is in the basal cells that sensation takes 
place, in the course of which impression-ideas are formed 
out of the sensory e^vcitement that is aroused by stimuli, 
and that records of these ideas are yiade and stored in 
the cortex of the brain. 

* 1 • 

* Details of the experiments are given in Ferricr’s Functions of the 
Brain (second edition, p. 109), and in Schafer’s TexUhook of Physiology, 
ii. 699-702. 

« There is great uncertainty regarding J:he functions of these organs. 
But of the, former Sir E. A. Schafer writes ; * The sensory tracts are 
ultimately traceable to the thalamus, which must be regarded as a great 
sensory centre ’ ^ext’pook of Physiology, ii. 768)* And Professor 
Bastian concludes that ‘ the co/rpora striata are great motor ganglia, 
concerned with the execution t>f voluntary movements. The destruc- 
tion of one of them produces a complete loss of voluntary powter over 
the limbs on the opposite side of the body,’ {The Brain as an Organ of 
the Mind, p. 566). 
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The operations of the brain involve the establishment 
of connexions between ideas. For it is clear (1) that 
a sensation is not completed until the impression-idea 
has connected itself with amplifying records, (2) that 
complex ideas are formed by the connexion of certain 
traits of one record with those of another, and (3) that 
in thought ideas are connected into a running series. 
These connectings must have a cause in some attractive 
force. Self-analysis shows very easily that one idea 
summons another in thought if the two have been 
previously associated together, or if there is a resem- 
blance between them, and these facts have been 
generalized as the principles of ‘ contiguity ’ and ‘ simi- 
larity ’. But these principles merely represent con- 
sequences : they contain no explanation of the cause 
which underlies them. This^ must obviously be searched 
for in the very elements of life. Now one of the most 
fundamental of living forces is the attractiveness of the 
familiar and the repulsiveness of the strange. Experi- 
ment shows that no living creatures are too simply 
organized to* bf unaffected by them, and we may 
reasonably conclude that familiarity is the ultimate 
base of gregarious life. The familiar and the strange 
are the origin of peacefulness and fear, two of the most 
influential of our fedlirigs. They affect our social life in 
drawing us towards acquaintances, and setting us 
against strangers. Familiarity is the attraction which 
binds us to our habits and our tastes, and oven renders 
our food ’ easily digestible. 

It is maiTifest that ideals which have been associated 
together in sensation or thought have become fami- 
liarized. And it is hardly less obvious that two ideas 
which resemble one another are familiar. For similarity 
involves the possession of a trait, or sensory element, 
in common ; things are like one another because, in 
some respect they are the same. If the trait in common 

’ It seems to affect the action of some inanimate forces : the electric 
current is apparently susce|)tihle to it. 
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is one of relationship, we speak of similarity as ‘ analogy 
and this, as we well know, connects one idea with 
another. We may, then, distinguish familiarity as 
resulting either from previous association, or from 
identity or samejiess of trait. By an effort of thought 
we may make a generalization which will assimilate 
association with identity. For things that have been 
familiarized by past association possess a sameness of 
rhythm or time, since they have fallen either together 
or in sequence. And if, as is believed, external stimuli 
are vibratory, we can go further and assimilate trait with 
rhythm, for identity of trait would be identity in 
vibratory rhythm. Casting*our reflections still further 
back, we may seem to discern a Law of Harmony under 
which vibrations attract one another when they are 
identical in internal or external rhythm. But we are 
abandoning the threiad of inference for the gropings of 
speculation, and for practical purposes we may rest 
content with tho conclusion that familiarity is of two 
kinds — ^lamiliarity of rhythm and familiarity of trait. 
We must, however, bear in mind {hat by* familiarity of 
rhythm tWo ideas may be bound together either coinci- 
dently or in sequence, according as they have been 
associated in sensation, or rn thought, simultaneously or 
successively. In the former case oiie idea embraces the 
other, so that, if one is recalled, tlie other accompanies 
it so closely that the two are merged together. In the 
latter case, one < idea is linked to its successor, so 
that it is followed by it, and the two are distinguishable 
from one another. A memori^J chain consists of a series 
of pairs linked together in this fashion. And we shall 
see that, when recalled, the pairs may present them- 
selves in reversed order. , 

Now the attractive forces of familiarity of rhythm 
and of trait ure plainly identical with memorj^ and 
intelligence. A plant recalls its botanical name because 
the two have occurred successively in reflective experi- 
ence : this is memory. It may summon a thought of 
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the Order to which it belongs because it possesses traits 
,that are identical with those of the Order : this is 
intelJigence, which may be correctly and convincingly 
defined as the appreciation of samenesses that underlie 
differences. It follows that memory and intelligence, 
which we figure as causes,® are in reality consequential 
conditions of the brain. 

We must not regard the effect of familiarity as 
moving brain-cells into physical contact. It would pro- 
duce its results if it switched them into connexion 
through nerve-fibrils, myriads of which are interlaced 
with the nerve-cells of the brain. When familiarity of 
rhythm is the conneccing force, the two ideas remain 
distinct, and we are aware of the establishment of 
a connexion between them. But when the connexion is 
made by familiarity of trait the process eludes us. For 
the traits that are identical are t unified, and lose dis- 
tinctiveness, just as two notes that are in unison blend 
into one. If the idea of a walk calls up that of a hat in 
association, we are aware of the memorial connexion. 
It may call up fhe idea of a bicycle because walking and 
bicycling are identical in being means of progression : 
in this case w’e do not realize that two traits have been 
connected. Their ^onnexron eludes us because they 
have merged into one. 

Let us now see whether these laws w^ill enable us to 
analyse the process of sensation, and the formation of 
record- and concept-ideas. An impression of sight, on 
reaching the brain, becomes an impression-idea which is 
illumined by the motor, excitement that the impression 
has generated. But it would be a meaningless repre- 
sentation of flat outlines and colours were it not con- 
nected with recollections which complete the image by 
adding details that are not perceptible to ihe senses. 
It would be so connected, were it unified with a record- 
idea, or recollection, of itself or its traits. This, by 

“ Just as the chemistry of a century ago attributed the condition of 
heat to the action of u mysterious substance, called Phlogiston. 
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familiarity of rhythm, would draw in train other 
recollections with which it had previously been con- 
nected. Unification would occur through a ^bril 
connecting nerve-cells in the basal ganglia that form 
the impression-idea, with nerve-cells in the cortex. 
Association would be effected through fibrils passing 
across the cortex. Accordingly sensation involves the 
use of intelligence as well as memory. It is by intelli- 
gence that an impression-idea is connected with a record- 
idea which is its generalized counterpart — that is to say, 
that it is ‘ recognized ’. But since this connexion is 
a unification, it escapes notice. 

Perception involves differentiation and dissociation as 
well as unification and association — that is to say, it 
involves the separation of elements that are unfamiliar 
in trait or in rhythm. By ths senses of touch and sight 
we receive a numbc" of impressions simultaneously. 
We may feel many things, and see many shapes and 
colours at the same time. They are isolated from one 
another because theii; stimuli are of different cUiaracters. 
If they are not so differeiiitiated our sensation is of 
unbroken continuity, as of a smooth surface, or an 
unclouded sky. If differences occur, not simultaneously 
but successively in a sequence, they are changes. An 
incident or happening is a succession of changes. If 
these changes are of internal touch in our limbs, they are 
movements. These, i^‘ progressive, are aeeompanied by 
changes in the visual size and perspective of the objects 
around us, and recollections of the two sets of impres- 
sions are associated. Consequently if we see changes in 
the size or appearance of objects we perceive that they 
are moving, unless we are moving ourselves. If the size 
of a motor-car rapidly increases, we perceive that it is 
moving tovvards us. We are, however, anticipating the 
subject of perception., which will be separately discussed 
in a later chapter. 

If we close our eyes after looking at an object it may 
remain for a short period ‘ visualized ’ — that is to say, 
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vividly presented to us. More or less rapidly, however, 
it fades away and its \i\eice is t^aken by a recollection — 
a thing which is less distinct and is, we feel, of a different 
quality. But it endures, whereas the impression-idea 
fades away. It appears, then, that the basal cells are 
only temporarily impressed in sensation, so that, to use 
an illustration from photography, they remain ready for 
fresh exposures. On the other hand, recollections or 
record -ideas are more or less permanent replica s, or 
‘ photographs ’ of impression-ideas, formed by the 
transmission to cortical cells ^ of the characters that 
are impressed upon basal cells in the process of sensa- 
tion, just as a photograph may be taken of a photograph. 
They register the nervous effect of a stimulus as the 
pittings of a phonograph record register the waves of 
sound that have been thrbwn u])on it. The effects 
of sensory excitement are not merely impressed, but 
are stereotyped u})on them. The basal cells are, as we 
have seen.^very intimately connected by fibrjls with 
the cortical cells, anxl, although wd may appear to be 
introducing an extraordinary complication, i^ is quite 
consistjent with such knowledge as is possessed of the 
transmission of nervous encargy to suppose that a basal 
cell can transmit to^a cortical cell the conditions* into 
which it has been thrown by sensory excitement. It is 
beyond doubt that nerve-cells can communicate the 
energy of excitement to one another— indeed, it is in 
this fashion that impulses are transmitted *to various 
portions of the nervous system. 

The character which ’is thu§ stereotyped upon a 
cortical cell would determine whether, when affected by 
motor excitement in the course of thought, it would 
vibrate, so to speak, e:^pansively or contracti^ely, and 

* It is a significant fact that most of the cortical cells are anatomically 
and chemically peculiar in containing few or none of the ‘ Nissl granules ’ 
which generally characterize the nerve-cells of the spinal system. These 
are known to be used up during nervous activity and to be regenerated 
during rest. It may be inferred that the activity of the cortical cells 
is not exhausting and transient, put durable. 
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the intensity of its vibrations of either phase. But we 
must not overlook the e,ffect of sympathetic action and 
reaction between it and psychic excitement. This may 
modify the intensity and even the phase of its vibration. 

The impressions which the brain receives in sensation 
are merely those of features or traits, sucli as textures, 
colours, and outlines. These are combined into indivi- 
duals or objects and invested with psychic attributes by 
processes of individualization, differentiation, and associa- 
tion which will be discussed in the chapters following. 
Accordingly perception involves thought as well as 
sensation, which of itself tells us very little indeed. In 
chapter ii we have already reviewed the general character 
of our sensory impressions. We may add here a few 
comments upon them. 

We are sensible of our psychic states in our feelings. 
These are impressions of motor excitement, to which 
physical elements may be added. Consciousness in- 
volves jmotor excitement, and we may acc;j;>rdingly be 
impressed by it an*d form an idegi of it~as a feeling. 
But motor excitement possesses* no traits except those 
of phase, as expansive or contractive, and inten?iity, as 
mild or severe, and we can, therefore, form no distinct 
ideas of feelings in themselvesf Consequently they 
cannot be recollected apart from the effects of their 
stimuli or the actions which accompanied them. We 
cannot remember a particular fit of anger apart from 
the incidents which aroused it, or the actions to which 
it led. Actions involve impressions of touch which 
particularize the feelings that' motived them. So again 
with psychic pleasure and displeasure. No recollections 
of them can be summonedv apart from their causes, or 
the movements by which they' expressed themselves. 
Nor can we think of consciousness apart from the ideas 
that are conscious. 

As regards our enyironment, sight appears to be the 

In French termed ' sentiments ’ and thus at once identified and 
contrasted with sensations. 
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most informing of our senses. But that of touch really 
tells us infinitely morfe. Combined with feeling it affords 
us ideas of resistances which we conceive to be varying 
conditions of substance, liquid when we can, solid 
when we cannot break through its surface ; ideas of 
texture, as of rough or smooth, of shape, contour, and 
dimensions. It impresses us with number, since we are 
sensible of the separateness of several objects that are 
touched simultaneously. It tells us of relative as well 
as of absolute temperature, for, since our ideas of this 
are mostly derived from pressure exerted upon the 
nerves by the expansion^ and contractions of body- 
tissue, tepid water selms hot or cold according as we 
have just withdrawn the hand from cold or hot water. 
For it causes expansion in the first, contraction in the 
second case. And it is ajf^parently by touch that we 
feel internal conditions, such as huhger, and the physical 
chaitges which accompany the emotions — to be noticed 
more parUcularly in chapter xi. ^ 

The fact that loufh is the most hrcliaic of the senses 
has a momentous consequence. We instinctively regard 
the tangibility of an object as its substance or essence, 
whereas impressions of smell, colour, and sound that 
arise from it are qualities. And, where possible, we 
give a tactile existence to impressions that reach us 
through the other senses. Many of ^ our impressions 
cannot be materialized in this fashion — such as light 
and darkness, heat and cold, and our internal conditions. 
We are not content until we can consign them to causes 
or antecedefit inipressioif» whicll are tangible or can be 
figured as tangible. We search indefatigably for the 
causes of our ailments. We. materialize the changes that 
occur in our psychic feelings by connecting tjiem with 
such causes as our food and drink, the possession or lack of 
money, or the effect upon us of the actions and words of 
others. These are tangible : thej^ involve internal touches. 
Sight gives us ideas of colours and outlines, also of 
“ Our primitive idea of the gaseous condition is derived from smell. 
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extension, to which we add depth by the association of 
the size and perspective of objects? with their distance — 
that is to say, with the amount of effort that would be 
required to reach them. The field presented to our eyes 
is constantly changing : objects grow larger or smaller 
as they approach or recede ; if they are in transverse 
movement they displace other objects as they cross the 
field. Hence we obtain clearer ideas of motion than 
touch alone can afford us. 

Through hearing we obtain recollections of external 
rhythm, of notes (pitch), of timbre, and of the melodic 
sequences in which successive notes are distinguished by 
differences. We can recollect chdrds — that is to say, we 
distinguish several notes that are sounded simul- 
taneously, though not, as a general rule, very clearly. 

The delicate nerve endingk of the ears and eyes have 
enormously increased' the range of our susceptibilities. 
But touch remains the most fruitful source of ideas of 
our environment.* The writings of Helen Keller show 
how rich in ideas mfiy be a life to jvhich impressions of 
touch alope contribute. Blind ^nd deaf from the age 
of eighteen months, her only conception of sights and 
sounds were derived from impressions of finger-touches 
— of raised letters or a companion’s lingers ‘ spelling into 
her hand Yet she writes with vivid appreciation of 
natural beauties— of sunsets, of flowers, of the songs of 
birds, although her acquaintance with them was purely 
symbolic. ' 

This forces us to reflect upon the reality of our 
ideas. How far can wl? trusts ‘to them for 'information 
as to the real conditions of things outside us and of our 
own bodies ? Ideas, as we have seen, are the products 
of sensory excitement, and can resemble the causes of 
this excitement only if sensory excitement resembles its 

»» It remains, however, strictly limited. We cannot detect vibrations 
of sound which are less than *16 or more than 38,000 to the second. 
We cannot translate into light the ultra-red vibrations of heat, or the 
ultra-violet (actinic) vibrations. , 

“ The Ston'if of my Life^ The World I live in, and others. 
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stimulus. This appears to be in the last degree impro- 
bable, and we must then, it seems, think of our ideas 
as symbols, which resemble reality no more than 
a catalogue of pictures resembles the pictures. Common 
sense revolts from this conclusion. It appears impossible 
that our impressions of the world should give us no 
information as to the constitution of the world. But 
we may learn from Helen Keller’s experiences how 
greatly we may be decciv^ed. To her a finger touch 
seemed to be really a colour or a sound. We cannot, 
then, claim that our ideas must be more than symbolic 
because they seem real. 

Do we, then, know nothing that is real in regard to 
our environment ? Is science a mere playing with 
symbolic phantasies ? Assuredly not. For our percep- 
tions, however unlike reality, give us correct information 
in regard to reality, namely, that i^ is a series of changes 
and •persistencies, which possess identities and can 
therefore |je classed, and arc commonly linked Jtogether 
in sequences.. We regard the sequences as of cause and 
consequence ; w^e express Hie regularity of th^ir succes- 
sion as a ‘ law a]id use these law^s in the process of 
inference. A sequence nuiy be rhythmical. In this 
case we can make^i-t the subject of calculation — for 
arithmetic, as we shall see, is the science of rhythm — 
drawing such inferences as those whicl\ assure us of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies and of the vibratory 
nature of sound, light, and heat. And if clianges and 
persistencies can be measured, we obtain relationships 
which enable us to reasoii*quantitively concerning them, 
although their precise character lies beyond the scope 
of our perception, , 

If, however, ideas differ in nature from the stimuli 
which they symbolize, how is it that they can touch the 
physical nerve-system as if they were actual stimuli ? 
That thought may affect us physically is clear beyond 
doubt : the idea of a danger may set us trembling with 
fear ; the thought of a* meal may make the mouth water, 
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exactly as may its sight or smell : even dream-fancies 
produce physical effects. ^ How cafi these symbols affect 
the nerves as if they were actualities ? Through 
rhythmic association. They have been associated with 
actual stimuli in riiythmic coincidence and are therefore 
linked, in rhythmic sequence, with the movements that 
are the muscular consequences of the stimuli. A sequence 
that succeeds two elements in coincidence can be initiated 
by either of them. An injury is accompanied by the idea 
of it, and induces nervous consequences which include a 
movement of shrinking : hence the idea or thought of 
it induces these consequences. How then, it may be 
asked again, can the physical plane be affected by the 
idea of an impression wliich has never been actually 
experienced — as, for instance, by an incident of a ghost 
story ? Because the idea is* unified with one of actual 
experience by a sameness of trait. The mysterious is 
strange and dangerous, and excites the consequ^jices 
which tljey have excited. An idea which wasjiltogether 
unconnected with e:iperience woulcj leave ,us unmoved. 
So novel thought can hardly suggest itself to the most 
exuberant imagination. But the general truth of this 
conclusion is recognized in t*hc line — ‘ He jests at scars 
who never felt a wound.’ 

This process of ‘ associative stimulation ’ enables the 
brain to control the psychic as well as the physical 
nervous system, so that an emotion can be recalled 
without repeating the nervous processes that were in- 
volved in its original evolution. An idea of a mother 
arouses the feelings of *lovc ai/d respect, because these 
emotions have accompanied actual experiences of her 
kindness and authority, that have been associated with 
ideas of her. So ideas of antagonism, success, or excel- 
lence, having been rhythmically associated with psychic 

The effect of association illustrated by a well-known psycho- 
metrical experiment. One ivho has been subjected to a succession 
of electric shocks, each accompanied by note of music, will wince 
when the note is sounded, although untouched by the current. 
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resistance and the expansion of triumph, stimulate these 
conditions by recalling them. We have seen that ideas 
become passively pleasurable or displeasurable through 
the sympathetic effect of psychic excitement. But they 
arc actively stimulating because they are memorially 
(rhythmically) associated with nervous conditions. In 
experience they have become paired vv^ith nerve-cells 
in functional sequence, and they stimulate them neuro- 
serially by recalling them to activity. Their stimulating 
effect may be likened to a pull as contrasted with a push. 

The salient points in this chapter are : 

1. That ideas, whether im])ression, record, or concept, 
are material things, and may be figured as clusters of 
brain-cells, cacli rcj^resenting a trait, or feature of an 
impression. 

2. These cells and clusters are drawn into connexion 
with one another by the familiarity which results from 
coincidence or sequence in rhythm and from sameness of 
trait, the action of the former being memory, and of the 
latter inteffigence. 

3. Perception involves the union of the traits of an 
impression-idea with record-ideas possessing identical 
traits which draw in train with them other record-ideas 
with which they are co,nnected by familiarity of rhythm. 

4. We perceive changes through differences. 

5. Ideas, are merely symbolic, and do not represent 
the actual characters of things, but they give us reliable 
information as to similarities and differences, coinci- 
dences, and sequences, which exist in the world around us. 

6. The biain stimulates the physical and psychic 
nervous systems through associations that have been 
established in experience between nervous conditions, 
or muscular movements, and ideas of these conditions 
and movements. 



NOTE B 


In one phase of paralysis the sufferer suddenly loses the power 
of recognizing objects. He may see houses or faces/® but they 
mean nothing to him because he cannot associate them — that is 
to say, the visual impressions are not completed by recollections. 
This failing is attended by a lesion in a particular cortical area 
of the occipital lobe of the brain. Still more remarkable arc the 
effects of the various jihases of language paralysis. The sufferer, 
>vhile continuing to see written or planted words, may find him- 
self unable to read them.^^* They signify no more to him than if 
they were printed in Russian characters, or backwards. He may 
be able to recognize letters but not words, or words but not 
single letters, or may retain his*command of figures whilst losing 
that of words and letlers. More extraordinary still, he may 
retain command of one language, but lose that of another : in 
one case a patient could not read his motJicr tongue with under- 
standing, but could still comprehend Latin and Creek. These 
failings are assoeiateef with lesions in fOthcr pjirticular cortical 
areas of tl^e occipital lobe. , 

So also when hearing is jniralysed, ability to hear sounds may 
continue. But they cannot be recognized because records are 
misskig wherewith to identiliy*^ them. In different phases of 
hearing-paralysis one may lose the po\<Qr of recognizing ordinary 
sounds, the sounds of words, or of music, and in each of these 
cases there is a Ic^sion of a definite cortical area in. the temporal 
lobe of the brain, which is evidently the locality in which record- 
ideas of sound are, 'so to speak, ‘ filed ’ or put away. 

In another phase of paralysis the sufferer loses the power of 
voluntarily moving his lips, or one or other of his limbs, although 
lie may still be able to move them*^ involuntarily imder the stress 
of a powerful stimulus (such as sudden fear) which affects the 
spinal cord. That is to say, he has lost the power of using 

In some cases those who have lost fiowers of recognizing, say, the 
faces of their acquaintances, or of printed words, can still recall them 
in idea, if asked to do so. Their injuries are of a different order, and 
have destroyed, not their record-ideas, but the channels by wdiich 
impression-ideas are connected with them. 

Interesting details of these cases are given in Dr. Hinshelwood’s 
Letter, Word, and Mind Blindness, and piie Brain and Personality by 
Professor W. H. Thompson. 
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the ideas of movement which invariably precede an effort of will. 
The command of voluntary movement that is lost may be that 
of uttering words, when tlicrc is the paralysis known as ‘ aphemia 
Each of these failings is accompanied by a lesion in a particular 
cortical area of the parietal lobe.^^ Record-ideas of movements 
are evidently arranged here in an order which is the revers’e of 
that of bodily structure — those of leg-movements being at the 
upper, and those of movements of the tongue and lips at the lower, 
end of a band that runs diagonally across the lobe. The actuality 
of these records is demonstrated very curiously by the fact that 
ideas of moving a limb may persist after the limb has been 
amputated . 

It may be added that record-ideas of the sight, sound, or 
utterance of words arc generally all deposited in the left hemisphere 
and arc, then, altogether abolis4cd by lesions in this hemisphere. 
But those of other sights? sounds, and movements are located 
in both hemispheres, those of each hemisphere affecting the use 
of the opposite side of each eye, or a limb on the opposite side of 
the body, so that, in respect to^them, lesions in one hemisphere 
only produce partial paralysis (hemiplegia). 

It«has been shown by experiments with animals (chiefly monkeys) 
that injuriCvS to the parietal lobe cheek the muscular responses which 
are ordinaril^^excited by the electrical stimulation of a sensmy nerve. 
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CHAITER V 


THf: EVOLUTION OF CONCEPTS 

We can explain the formation of the complex ideas 
termed ‘ concepts ’ if we assume that impression- and 
record-ideas may be disintegrated, so that the elements 
of which different impressions and records are composed 
may be drawn into association, dr be unified, when they 
are familiar with one another in rhythm or in trait. At 
first sight it seems incredible that ideas should be built 
up by the action of certain nervous susceptibilities, 
although we appreciate the consequences of these 
susceptibilities, and speak of them in such terms as 
association and dissociation, unification ?i\\A ^differentia- 
tion, But their action is hidden fr9m us when it affects, 
not whole ideas, but the elements of which ideas are 
composed. We are not conscious of the disintegration 
of record-ideas, and the selective reconstitution of their 
fragfrients, and can ^only judge of their actuality by 
inference. There are mental processes of which we are 
unaware — dark chambers in the brain’s workshop that 
are not illumined by the light of consciousness. 

We are Conscious of a memorial process when it links 
two ideas in sequence, as when the name of a plant is 
associated with its appearanoe*, or a number of ideas or 
words are stmng together in a chain. In these cases 
familiarity of rhythm consciously manifests its activity. 
But we shall see, as we proceed, that it also affects us 
subconsciously, and that, below the surface which is lit 
up by consciousness, it is constantly weaving physical, 
psychic, and mental processes — including our move- 
ments — into a web which preserves established con- 
nexions. And we can infer that it affects the elements, 
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or traits, of which record-ideas are composed, as well as 
the record-ideas themSelves. 

So again with the familiarity* of trait which manifests 
itself as intelligence. Its action is mostly subconscious 
since it generally uses the elements of ideas, not whole 
ideas, as its materials, and when two elements are 
unified their distinctiveness is, of course, obliterated. 
The samenesses, which lead to unification may, however, 
present themselves consciously — -as when we classify 
a thing by •unifying it with a group — so that their 
apprehension has been a process of partly conscious, 
partly subconscious evohition which has been co- 
extensive with man’s pfogress from primaeval savagery. 
The unifications or classifications that have resulted are, 
however, handed down to succeeding generations as 
memorial associations, or cMncidenccs, between words 
and the attributes of some particular illustrative objects, 
so th^t those w^ho learn them do not realize the process 
by which tjjey w^ere evolved. In thinkifig of ‘ elasticity 
for instance, .wc do, not figure to •ourselves that this 
conception arose from the* unification of a^ peculiar 
property that is possessed by several substances ; we 
regard it, primarily, as an attribute of the substance used 
to illustrate it — india^ubber. *So memory, in transmitting 
the fruits of intelligence, obscures their origin, and it 
requires a oonsiderable effort to shake off ^ts obsession, and 
to reconstitute ^ concepts as they were originally formed. 

We must think of a record-idea as a cluster of brain- 
cells, each of which represents a trait of the impression 
from which ft was formeek The*cells are held together 
by familiarity of rhythmic coincidence, for they have 
been impressed simultaneoysly — just as the details of 
a picture at which we have looked are held together in 
memory, so that we recall them together. By subse- 

‘ One may frequently be assisted in this endeavour by the archaic 
significance of words, which expressed the real character of ideas with 
infinitely greater precision than remains in the conventional meanings 
that have subsequeatly become attached to them. 
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quent perceptions of the same, or of other objects, 
these traits are differentiated from one another as being 
either essential or accide*ntaL The former are uniyersal 
or invariable — ^that is to say, they occur in all impres- 
sions which in perception are unified with the cluster 
as being of the same object or of the same kind of object 
— or, stated differently, they always occur in these 
impressions ; they are, therefore, bound to the cluster 
by continuous rhythmic coincidence. They are also 
peculiar to the cluster, in that they occur in no impres- 
sions other than those which are unified with it in 
perception : they therefor^ differentiate it from all 
other clusters. Consequently thby cannot be isolated or 
detached from it. So it comes that we form no separate 
ideas of traits that are both invariable and peculiar. 
The scent of lavender, for instance, is invariable and 
peculiar : it cannoi^ be detached from the plant. If 
pink was invariably and peculiarly the colour of*»roses, 
we should have 'no name for it but ‘ rose colour If 
a brown colour was possessed by all dogs, and only by 
dogs, we^ should speak of it as '"dog colour ’, as we do 
of " terra cotta *. ^ 

When a trait is either vj^riable (that is to say, occa- 
sional) or common t^o impression- and record-ideas of 
different kinds, it is accidental. It is occasional if it 
sometimes occurs and at other times does not occur in 
impressions which are unified with the record-idea. It is 
therefore discontinuous in coincidence with the cluster, 
and can be detached from it. So redness can be detached 
from recollections of’^ roses ctbecausc there are roses 
which are white or yellow. But even when traits are 
invariable in occurrence, tjiey can still be detached if 
they are shared with other different recollections. For 
in this case it is discontinuous with the cluster in 
rhythmic coincidence : it occurs apart from the cluster. 
Thus all dogs are hairy, ‘’but since hairiness is also a trait 
of other animals, it is an accidental trait, and can be 
detached from the recollection oi a dog. 
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In this fashion essential traits are differentiated or 
isolated from accidental traits in the same cluster by 
strangeness of rhythm, while icaeh accidental trait is 
isolated from all other accidental traits by its inherent 
strangeness. All the traits so isolated which occur in 
different record-ideas are then generalized by being 
unified ; since each group of essentia) traits and each 
accidental trait is drawn to its afiinities by familiarity 
of trait. So generalized they become trait-classes. 
When we speak of a rose we refer to a general group of 
essential trails, and when of the redness of the rose, to 
a generalized accidental trait. 

A process which run» alohgside of that just described 
is that of individualization, by which we form concepts 
of ourselves, other persons and things, as standing apart 
from their environment and possessing an independent 
existence. The most fundamental «of all individualities 
is out; own. We are differentiated from our surround- 
ings by discontinuity of rhythm, foj’ we can move 
independeiTtly of them. And we possess a p(?rsistent 
unity — that ih to say, •a continuity both in traits and 
in rhythm. The continuity is threefold, of shbstance, 
energy, and thought, and accordingly we think of our- 
selves as consisting of body, spirit, and mind. •The 
three are linked intcf close association because they are 
coincident in rhvthm. If we add an idea of our outward 
appearance, which masks or reveals dur feelings and 
thoughts, individuality becomes personality . . 

We individualize, as other persons or things, essential 
traits, or groups of esse^^tial traits, which are discon- 
tinuous with their environment. Most ‘individuals’ are 
also distinguished by the possession of either substance 
or energy or continuity of existence. Substance, as we 
have seen, is tangibility ; movements of the body 
involve sensations of touch, and we therefore individualize 
them, as in blow and kiss. Parts of the body are in- 
dividualized, since they can be divided from the body. 
As manifestations of energy we individualize the various 
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emotions and the will. Being continuities, trait -classes are 
individualized as abstracts — redness for example- — since 
they continue apart from the individuals to which they 
belong. But things which possess neither substance, nor 
energy, nor continuity are individualized if they are 
discontinuous with their environment — a rainbow, or 
a note of music for instance. 

If objects so individualized manifest the movements 
which we associate with life and motive, they are 
endowed by association with life and motive. These 
are qualities which we cannot perceive. If they are 
inanimate, they may still be endowed with purpose 
should they contribute to the fulfilment of a motive. 
Such ideas ^s those of a chair or a hook have no meaning 
apart from their implication of purpose. Hence man is 
disposed to see motive or purpose in all around him, and 
is quite ready to believe that animals, and even objects, 
may affect him mysteriously. , 

Our concept of an individual is termed a ‘ particular ’ 
idea, marked by s* proper name, or by fjie definite 
article. But it arises in fact fvoin the coalescence of 
the features which enter into a number of particular 
ideas. If we see a dog in three positions we form three 
different impressions and recollections of it. But certain 
features are invariable and peculhir, and occur in all 
impressions of the animal. They are isolated by the 
discontinuity of their accompaniments, are unified by 
familiarity mf trdit, and become a generalized concept 
with which we unify subsequent impressions of it, and 
accordingly ‘recognize’ it. ^ ,When some « of these in- 
variable and peculiar traits occur in several distinct 
individuals, they are similarly unified into a still more 
generalized 2 concept of kind\ Tljis represents continuity 
of certain essential traits but discontinuity in indivi- 
duality, for the group of traits remains constant, but 
there are variations in the individuals that are unified 

* Plato’s ‘ general ideas ’ have then a physical existence in the brain, 
although not in the world outside it. * 
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with it. W'e recognize, '' or unify, the nature of an 
animal or object by^ connecting the visual or tactile 
impression of it with its kind j^roup. 

The concept of a particular individual may be formed 
subsequently to that of the kind to which it belongs. 
In this case it is isolated from its kind by the possession 
of distinctive or peculiar traits. And it is to be observed 
that ideas of kind may be enlarged from species into 
genera, or wider classes, by being unified with other 
ideas of kind which possess identical traits. Thus the 
kinds dog ^Ind horse are amalgamated in the kind 
quadruped ; the kinds courage and sincerity into the 
kind virtue, , • 

There is a further complication. The essential traits 
which enter into the idea of a kind may be dissociated 
from them if the kind be regarded as a substance or an 
energy. For in this case all it% other traits become 
accic^ental. So from the traits of the kind stone can be 
evolved the essential trait-class stony, ^and from this the 
essential fibstract sioniness ; from the kind.joj/ the 
essential trait-class^jqi/ot^^f,. and tfie essential abstract 
joyousness. Trait-classes and trait-abstracts cun accord- 
ingly^be formed by the disintegration of ideas of kinds, 
as well as directly, by the*i^olation of accidental traits. 

It may seem that this description of the processes of 
disintegration, isolation, generalization, and individualiza- 
tion, which transform crude record-ideas into concepts, 
is entitled to no more credit than woyld be given to the 
wildest of speculations, since we are actually unconscious 
of these elaborate operations o^ the brain. But reason 
enables us to ascertain ^hat we cannot perceive by the 
senses. We can infer the existence of causes by the con- 
sideration of consequence. If, for instance, we find 
that a collection of flowers has been arranged by their 


* The process of recognition is immensely facilitated by the use of 
words. If a child is told that an aniifial is a dog, he classifies by the 
name, without thought of its identities. For the sound ‘ dog ’ is 
associated with the kind-ic^a as a distinctive feature. 
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families, genera, and species, we conclude that there 
has been a process of classification!. Accordingly if by 
analysing our concepts, we discover that they differ 
from crude impressions in possessing certain elaborate 
characters, we may infer that their elaboration has 
followed lines which will develop these characters. 

For the sake of simplicity the illustrations which we 
have been using have been drawn, for the most part, 
from impressions of the external senses. But it must 
be realized that these contribute much less to the 
formation of eoncepts than do our impressions of 
internal toueh, of neural conditions, of psychic activities, 
and of consciousness. We shalhsee, for instance, that 
feeling enters into the evolution of ideas of solidity and 
weight, and that some of our most refined conceptions 
are drawn from our experieij,ccs of psychic changes. 

And in the evolution of ideas of traits tliere is a further 
development of great importance. The traits whiqh we 
have been considering are those of character : that is 
to say, Chey can bq possessed by an indivi*dual inde- 
pendently of other individuals or th'c envir6nment. But 
a vast nufiiber of traits are of relationships that is to say, 
are derived from the association of two or more things 
in certain fashions. The iolea of a son implies one of 
a father ; a cause cannot exist witprout a consequence ; 
there cannot be an accusative without an action ; 
a thing cannot be ‘ more ’ or ' less ’ except by com- 
parison, or exist iFi place or time without ideas of place 
and time. We have words to express some of these 
relationships — ‘sonship,’ and ‘ pausality for instance. 
But most of them are unnamed — those signified by 
prepositions, for example, although we can think of 
‘ inness ’ in the abstract. Sameness in relationship is 
commonly termed ‘ analogy ’ : there is an analogy 
between speaking and eating, because they both involve 
movements of the lips, liplationships may be numerical 
or quantitative ; two'numbers are connected in relation- 
ship by being equal, or in proportion, by a contrariety 
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which is expressed, respectively, by plus and minus, or 
by their contributing Jto form a total ; and it is by the 
use of such relationships that the mathematician is able 
to ascertain actual numbers or quantities from data 
which at first sight appear to give no indication of them. 

Relationsliips are the links which bind the various 
ideas or words of a thought or sentence together, and 
it is through them that thought evolves from the simple 
into the complex. Thus our illustration of analogy in 
relationship may be elaborated into ‘ movements of the 
lips and tongue, in accord, under stimulation, evading 
consciousness \ Grammar is the art of expressing traits 
of relationship by the amalgamation or modification of 
words or their orderly arrangement, so as to formulate 
a thought. This involves the connecting of an individual 
or abstract — the ‘ subject ’-*y-with a condition, active or 
passive, that is ‘ ascribed ’ to it. The condition, as we 
shall .see, is that of consciousness — consciousness of 
being the same as, or of being associated with, an 
individual,* of being unified with a kind or trait-class — 
that is to say, of being clctssified—ov of being unified 
with an active or passive feeling. Both subject and 
condition are defined and expanded by traits that are 
used as attributes or complements. The processes of 
perception and thought will be discussed in chapter vii, 
but it is necessary to anticipate in some degree if we 
are to render the nature of some condbpts intelligible. 
The condition is connected with the subject .to which it 
is ascribed (or of which it is ‘ predicated ’) by the verb 
— a concept .which it is particularly difficult to analyse. 
Under careful scrutiny, however, it resolves itself into 
three elements — personality, consciousness, and a feel- 
ing — bound to one another by unification, since con- 
sciousness is, in fact, identical with personality**, and, in 
apprehension, a feeling is identical with the conscious- 
ness of it. This curious complexity of composition can 
best be illustrated by a thought of oneself, since self is 
the most primitive subject of reflection. ‘ I desire ' 
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signifies that I am unified with the consciousness of 
a desire, and, as a matter of f^^ct, my consciousness 
is the same as myself, and my feeling of desire does not 
exist for me apart from my consciousness of it. In this 
illustration thought is self-perceptive. In non-per- 
ceptive thought the elements of consciousness and 
feeling present themselves in idea, instead of in actuality. 
But the three elements are unified as ideas, because they 
are unified in self-perception. 

The feeling which enters into this complex as an 
actuality or an idea, may be active or passive. It may 
be one of acting upon, or of active association wath 
(that is to say, of possessing) another individual. Or it 
may be the experience of a psychic or mental state, such 
as that of an emotion, a sensation of being acted upon 
by, or of being passively a‘"sociated with, another. In 
either case its beari;.gs are signified by the connexion 
in relationship of traits, which may be elaborated into 
great complexity. Apart from the subject and verb, 
thought consists of traits which define or a^e ascribed 
to its subject. And, from one point of view, the verb 
may be regarded as a trait which is connected through 
consciousness with the subject. For, while it is true that 
the feeling which is unified with personality in the verb 
is individualized, it becomes a trait of consciousness, if 
personality be eliminated, as in the verbal participle. 

Since the verb includes the element of consciousness 
it must comprise the element of time. For conscious- 
ness is a train of sequences — a succession of endings, 
continuings, and beginnings — of sensations that become 
recollections, of expectations that become sensations — 
a stream of changes in thought and feeling which flows 
unceasingly during our waking hours. Accordingly 
a state 6t consciousness must be in present, past, or 
future ; the verb must be timed. 

Oneself is one’s personality, and we endow others 
with personality by projecting our personality into 
them — ^that is to say, by associating an idea of personality 
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with them, as well as ideas of consciousness and of traits, 
and unifying the thre^ when their appearances are such 
as would accompany the unifiQation in ourselves. It is 
in this fashion that we ascribe conditions, not only to 
other persons, but to inanimate things. Thus we speak 
of a house as ‘ standing of a road as ‘ running and 
of a subject as ‘ stiff That is to say, we very generally 
interpret the world around us by ourselves. But we 
may of course derive a feeling from the observation of 
our environment. It is from purely sensory experience 
that we ascribe to a plant the condition of ‘ flowering 

The verb is at its simplest in the concepts of ‘ being ’ 
and ‘ having ’, which have* come into use as auxiliaries. 

‘ Being ’ is, in fact, consciousness in itself, irrespective of 
any trait. It can then be used to signify the unification 
of a personality with the idea of an individual, a kind, 
or a trait-class. ‘ I am desirous ’ •neans that I am coii- 
scioivs of the unification of my personality with the class 
‘ desirous ‘ Having ’ signifies consciousness of associa- 
tionf ‘ I have a desire ’ signifies tivat I am unified with 
the consciousness oi being ‘associated with it ; and by 
the use of this verb one individual or thing Ccin be con- 
nected with another. The use of these primitive verbs as 
auxiliaries is drawn from our own experience. Kor, if 
I am suffering, I inhy think that ‘ I am ill ’ or ‘ I have 
an ailment ’ as well as that ‘ I ail ’. Being can be 
used to express present, and having to express past 
time, because unification with a chiss is a feature of 
sensation, whereas the recollected past clings to us by 
association.. . © 

Individuals, kinds, and abstracts are expressed by 
nouns, in the nominative case when they are the subject 
of thought, in the oblique' cases when they are used to 
form traits of relationship. A particular individual or 

* The most obvious illustration of association with oneself is afforded 
by one’s clothes, and it seems probable that ‘ having ’ originally meant 
‘ wearing Following a Latin derivation from habeo, w’e speak of some 
clothes as ‘ habits 
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kind is denoted by the definite, one member of a kind by 
the indefinite article. Personal and relative pronouns 
express individuals, kinds, and abstracts by reference ; 
the possessive pronouns signify that they are in associa- 
tive relations. We regard other individuals as in the 
second or third person according as we are speaking to 
them, or thinking or speaking of them. But in addressing 
another, the third person, or a thing, is frequently sub- 
stituted for the second person as in such an expression as 
‘ your Excellency This is more deferential because 
it is less direct. 

Thoughts and sentences owe their elaboration to the 
complexity of the traits ^ that are employed as attributes 
or complements to define or amplify the subject and the 
condition that is ascribed to it. These may be elaborated 
in such detail as to require separate dependent sentences 
for their expression. » Traits of character are generally 
expressed by adjectives, or adjectival sentences, er are 
included as unified feelings in the verb — as for instance, 
‘ the sea is rough er it ‘ roughens Traits of relation- 
ship may be distinguished asrArcumstantial and adverbial. 
The former are expressed by tlie use of case-endings or 
prepositions which introduce the individuals or things 
that are brought into. relation with ojie another. They 
may be included in the verb, as ’in " oi^irunning ’ or 
‘ ifivolving \ Through this relative connexion in- 
dividualized ideas are drawn into service as traits : it 
is a trait of«me that I am " in the garden ’. The accu- 
sative ^ expresses the cause or stimulus of an action ; 
this is in relationship to it as its object. The genitive 
defines an individual or kind by its origin, or its accom- 
paniments, that is to say, by its association in sequence 
or coincidence ; to be proud* of another is to be proud 
in conseqtlence of him. The other cases, or prepositions, 
express defining traits of method or instrument, motive 

* The Categories of Logic attempt to classify them. 

• To accuse another of a thing is to assert that he is the cause of it 
(Skeat’s Etymological Dictiojiary). 
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or purpose, and the association of others. They also 
express point and duration of time, point and direction 
in space. » 

A trait may have relationships of character with 
itself, that is to say, relationships of phase, degree, 
intensity, number, and manner. These traits of traits 
(or ‘ sub-traits ’ as they may be called) are generally 
expressed by adverbs, and may accordingly be termed 
adverbial, A state of consciousness can be isolated from 
the degree qf its intensity or the manner in which it 
manifests itself; and, since the state is expressed by 
the verb, intensity and manner are signified by adverbs ^ 
or adverbial sentences* It is noticeable that adverbs 
are also used to define place and time ; this leads one 
reflect how far place and time are, in idea, merely traits 
of consciousness. • 

It would be beyond the scope of^this book to attempt 
a comprehensive examination of our various concepts : 
such an essay would attain the limit:^ of a dictionary. 
But we niay^ usefully review certain typical classes of 
them, in order ,,at onCe to 'expand the foregoing con- 
clusiq^is and to test their reliability. It may be observed 
here that abstracts differ^ from traits only in being 
individualized, so that we /nay take one or the Other 
indifferently as illustrations. And a feeling may be 
regarded as a trait of self as well as an individualized 
concept. 

We have seen that the materials frdm which concepts 
are evolved may be either environal (sensory) impressions, 
or impressions of self, »the latter including those of 
internal touch, of neural conditions, of psychic activity, 
and of consciousness. The simplest of traits are those 
derived from sensory, exp*erience, such as of surface, 
colour, form, sound, taste, and of number. Since, 
however, we receive simultaneous impressions through 
more than one sense, some of these trait-classes are 

’ But adverbs may of course be used to graduate traits that arc 
expressed by adjeofcives — as* in ‘ very good 
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more complicated than they appear to be : rounds for 
instance, is derived from recollections of sight and 
touch, combined in association because they are con- 
nected by a familiarity of rhythm. 

Ideas of psychic feelings are associated with ideas of 
sensory impressions when the feelings and impressions 
have occurred in rhythmic coincidence. A thing is 
great or small, according to the amount of energy which 
is required in order to compass it, and we compute the 
amount of this energy by dividing it ipto units of 
distance, as feet and inches. It is near or distant accord- 
ing to the amount of energy that is ex{)ended in reaching 
it, and this amount is similarly computed. A thing 
is five paces distant if it requires five paces to reach it. 
These traits are individualized as its size or quantity, 
length, breadth, and depth, ahd its distance, A thing is 
heavy or light accorefing to the amount of energy that 
is needed to lift it, the derived abstracts beiMg its 
heaviness or lightness. But its weight may also be 
regarded as an independent energy of resistance.® As 
such it is individualized, afid yields the essential trait- 
class of weighty. , 

Our conce])ts of moveiyent are in reality rapid 
sequences of ideas. Our ifnpression of a step, a blow, 
or an utterance is that of a succession of internal touches 
with which effort is associated and an idea of purpose. 
In thought ideas of these touches follow one another as 
did the touches tftemselves in sensation, since the ideas 
have been associated by familiarity of rhythm. In fact, the 
operations of the brain •repeat,ki idea those ‘of the body. 
A progressive movement is one in a certain direction — 
that is to say, along a distaijce towards a place. Move- 
ment outside us is a sequence oi changes in visual size 
and perspective, with which arc associated ideas that 
have their origin in touch. For our appreciation of 
distance is, as we have Seen, tactile. These changes in 
size and perspective accompany our own progressive 
® The inertia of physical sciencet 
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movements, and we may be in doubt as to whether 
they result from our own progress, or from movement 
outside us, if no feelings of our own eome into play. 
Consequently, when a train that is at a standstill close 
to us begins to move, we have the illusion that it is 
ourselves that have started. Our concepts of move- 
ment, then, include visual as well as tactile ideas. We 
can see the movements of our limbs, and accord- 
ingly associate impressions of sight with those of internal 
touch. Concepts of utterances are similarly complicated. 
For since words are heard — and seen if written or printed — 
ideas of sound and sight enter into our concepts of them. 

A generalized idea of*a movement is that of a kind— 
a ‘ blow ’ or a ‘ word * for instance. From the kind may 
be formed an essential trait-class, and from this again 
an abstract idea. Active^ fbr instance, is a trait-class, 
from which arises the abstract idea of activity. Abstract 
ideas tiiffer widely from kind-ideas, since in the process 
of abstraction concrete sensory elements drop out. Yet 
we commonly employ the same w^rcls for both, and 
obscure the difference between them. ‘ Movement ’ 
and ‘^utterance for example, may express abstract 
ideas of moving and uttering, as well as ideas of concrete 
kinds of activity. 

We have seen that psychic conditions in themselves 
are merely distinguished by their phase, as expansive 
or contractive, and by their intensity. They can, then, 
afford no definite ideas unless they ale combined with 
ideas that are derived from sensory impressions or 
internal touches. We may, perhaps, have an indefinite 
consciousness of pleasure and displeasure as an idealess 
feeling of happiness and unhappiness. But, generally, 
these feelings are asso'^iated with ideas of stimuli ; it 
is these which particularize them as definite pleasures 
or displeasures. We distinguish, as good and had, things 
which, being favourable or unfavourable, excite pleasure 
or displeasure. We also term them ‘ pleasant ’ or 
‘ unpleasant ’, confusing cause with consequence ; so 
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we speak of ‘ joyful ’ news, or a ‘ curious ’ thing, although 
the joy or curiosity is not in the» news or thing, but in 
its effect upon us c 

Our concepts of emotion, whether active or passive, 
sirhilarly include ideas of their stimuli. We cannot 
conceive of actual concrete love or anger without think- 
ing of their causes, although from their kind-traits 
(loving and angry) we form abstract ideas of them — ^for 
which, however, wc have no separate words. 

Traits of emotion, action, and utterance are usually 
ascribed to ourselves and others by the use of verbs — 
very elaborate conce])ts which have already been 
analysed. The traits which they express are generally 
highly complex — that is to say, they include implica- 
tions which are woven into a whole by familiarity of 
rhythm. In some primitive languages, indeed, a verb 
may include an idea' of its object or cause : in Cherokee, 
for instance, there are distinct words for ‘ washing 
oneself ’ and ‘ washing clothes Being and having 
merely signify unification and association. But seeing 
implies sensations of sight, thinking the procession of 
ideas in a connected chain, walking ideas of movement 
of the legs, going and doing ideas of movement with 
a purpose, giving ideas of movement, of purpose, and of 
another person, involving the idea of a knot to which 
tw^o strands contribute. Sewing implies the idea of 
a needle as instrument. Rejoicing and grieving involve 
ideas of gain or Idss. ‘ I can ’ or ‘ I am able ’ is a unifica- 
tion of self with a feeling of doing that is followed by 
an idea of success. 

It hardly needs to be explained that neuter verbs 
express feelings of doing or suffering in themselves ; 
active and passive verbs feeiings of doing and suffering 
caused by an external stimulus ; reflective verbs feelings 
of which oneself is the cause. In the infinitive mood 
the verb is an idea of purpose. It takes the participial 
form, as a trait-class {moving, for instance), if the idea 
of personality be eliminated. But, sinpe it retains the 
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element of consciousness, it is in present, past, or 
future time. 

From neural conditions on .the physical plane are 
derived such ideas as those of hunger, alarm, relief, and 
satisfaction. Also those of success and failure, from 
which concepts of extraordinarily pervasive influence 
are formed. For we isolate from them the traits of 
power and superiority, weakness, and inferiority. Success 
is power when regarded as the consequence of resist- 
ance ® : superiority when regarded as the cause of its 
effects. Ideas of superiority, that is to say of excellence^ 
when associated with ideas of sensory impressions or feel- 
ings, give them the acHhetic quality that excites our 
admiration. When associated with other persons 
they affect us emotionally, exciting our respect or 
jealousy. And when assooiated with ourselves they 
arouse the exaltation of pride, bcl‘ause this revulsion 
follows success in neural sequence. 

The nervous sequences of successful resistance followed 
by pride, aitd of failure followed by shame, are th«!i origin 
of our concept’s of wYiat^is just and right. For we expect 
to find this invariable succession in our envirohment — 
to discover that virtue is always rewarded and vice 
punished. Injustice is opjxised to this expectation, 
and it therefore aroutes the angry revulsion of indigna- 
tion, And^ since in nervous succession pride requites 
virtue, and shame vice, the sequence affords a relative 
concept of ‘ balance ’, which is expre.^sed in our ideas 
of worth, merit, and value. There arc degrees of worth, 
because ther® are degree^^pf intensity in resistance and 
in pride and shame. Another nervous sequence is that 
of a feeling of respect upon one of power : ideas of these 
feelings combine in sequence to yield concepts of dignity^ 
if respect follows power, and of honour, if the siequence 
is reversed, and power follows respect. 

From continuity and discontiRiiity in repeated coinci- 
dences and sequences there arise the relationships which 
• Success or failure without resistance is good or bad luck. 

FULL^lll Q 
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are individualized as certainty, probability, possibility, 
peculiarity, and necessity. If a coincidence or sequence 
is invariable, it is certain ; if variable, it may be either 
probable or possible. It is peculiar, if one of the traits 
that are in coincidence or sequence never occurs without 
the other : it therefore inevitably involves the other : 
there is no alternative, and this is our idea of necessity. 
These relationships are of essential importance in guid- 
ing the process of inference. They are ordinarily 
associated as adverbs with the trait which they define 
(always, sometimes, seldom, only), but inay be used 
adjectively as in such a phrase as ‘ It is probable that *. 
It may be remarked here that, when continuity or dis- 
cantinuity of coincidence occurs, not in repeated experi- 
ences, but in a single association of a number of in- 
dividuals with a trait, or o^ a number of traits with an 
individual, it is e::pressed adjectively by ‘ all ’ or 
‘ some ’. , 

To review this complicated chapter. The ultimate 
materials of which our concepts are composed are the 
traits into which the brain disiiUcigrates impression- or 
record-idisas, including those of internal touch and 
psychic activity and consciousness, as well as" those 
received through the sense organs. Impression- and 
record-ideas are disintegrated, and their elements isolated, 
by discontinuity of occurrence, yielding traits that are 
either essential or accidental. These are generalized by 
being unified with identical traits similarly isolated from 
other record-ideas. Groups of essential traits are indi- 
vidualized if they are isolated from their environment, 
and include substance or energy or possess continuity. 
From individuals are formed concepts of kind, and from 
the latter essential trait-classes and trait-abstracts. Acci- 
dental ti’aits are those which are variable or are shared 
by two or more kinds. They are generalized as acci- 
dental trait-classes and individualized as trait-abstracts. 

Concepts of traits and abstracts generally include 
elements derived from feeling as well as sensation. They 
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may be of character or of relationship according as they 
are formed by the generalization of experiences which 
are identical in themselves, or aire identical in the fashion 
or manner of their association. The latter class com- 
prises those which are termed ‘ circumstantial ’ and 
‘ adverbial Ideas of traits may be formed of ideas in 
sequence as well as of ideas in coincidence, following 
one another, in the former case, because the impressions 
from which they are derived always occur in succession. 
Traits may be expressed at some length in dependent 
sentences. 

The ascriptions or predications of thought arc concepts 
of consciousness with which are unified ideas of per- 
sonality and conditions of feeling. The feeling, so 
unified, is an individualized idea. But it may also be 
regarded as a trait of coneciousness. Traits are em- 
ployed as attributes to define thd subject of thought, 
and, <is complements, to expand the condition that is 
ascribed to the subject. Accordingly ideas of traits 
are not oid}^ the materials from wdiich concc))ts are 
evolved : they form all the links in the cliain of tliought 
excei^t the subject and the unification of the subject 
with consciousness which is the basis of the verb. 

Our concepts of time, spai^e, metier, and force a.re of 
such complexity and importance that they will be con- 
sidered apart in the chapter following. But, even so, 
it will be felt that this is a very summary sketch of an 
exceedingly abstruse subject. Appaiently, .however, it 
suffices to show that the formation of concepts may be 
regarded as- the outconj^ of nervous processes, if w^e 
grant that familiarity and strangeness of rhythm and 
trait are attractive and repulsive forces, and that 
record-ideas may be disintegrated into traits and the 
traits be drawn into other connexions. Of the con- 
clusions to which it leads, perhaps the most striking is 
the immense importance of ouv feelmgs as materials of 
our concepts. We draw far more from ourselves than 
from the world, outside us. 
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TIME, SPACE, MATTER, AND FORCE 

These four concepts are constantly referred to as the 
irreducible, or basic, elements of our knowledge of the 
outside world. They are certainly an invaluable means 
of reducing to a measurable form the consequences of 
the changes that occur around us. But they tell us 
nothing of the real nature of these changes or of their 
causes. For they are ideas, and like all ideas, are merely 
symbolic. The fact that wc arc impressed by outside 
conditions and changes proves that they actually exist 
and occur ; and we can infer, from our impressions of 
them, that conditions are marked by real similarities 
and differences, that. changes follow one another in vari- 
able or invariable sequences, a]id that they are often 
rhythmic^ as is the rising and setting of the sun. , But 
the ideas which we form of them are symbols and nothing 
more*. Our concepts of Time, Space, Matter, and Force 
are symbolic ; and it is, indeed, for this reason that 
they are so effective in explaining other symbols which 
represent — or misrepresent — our experiences. 

Our concept of Time takes many forms. It may be that 
of a period (or duration) ; of a point of time ; of past, pre- 
sent, or future time, and of aii indefinite continuance. 
A period of time is evidently the interval between two 
changes or happenings ; as, for instance, between a feel- 
ing of hunger and its recurr<?nce, or between the rising 
and settihg of the sun. We cannot think of a period 
that has not a beginning and ending. Failing an end, 
time becomes an indefinite continuity. We appreciate 
the length of a period by marking it off into subdivisions. 
It is subdivided by our sensations*; our feelings, and our 
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thoughts, and by the changes that occur outside us, as 
by sunrise and sunset and the phases of the moon. We 
may subdivide it more definitely by the use of equal 
rhythmic units, as by the minutes and hours of the 
clock. It is then clear that our concepts of periods of 
time are of a twofold character, derived in part from 
experiences of ourselves, and in part from experiences 
of our environment. 

A point of time is obviousl}^ the commencement or 
end of r j^eriod. If we think of yesterday morning wc 
take it as tlie beginning of a duration which ends with 
the present moment, the length of which is computed 
by recollections of the experiences that ha ve occurred 
during its course, or, more exactly, by the clock. If 
we think of 1815 as the date of Waterloo, we take the 
beginning of the interval between Waterloo and the 
present, the length of which is djfinitely computed in 
yearfj and months. 

Past time is a tissue of recollections gained from our 
own expeiience and that of others. Present tinic is that 
of actual sen'sation : this is, indeed, the meaning of the 
word ^ present ’. In languages which have developed 
auxifiary verbs, the past is expressed by having, and 
the present by beings because pur recollection^ are 
associated with us by past experience, while we are 
classified by the feelings of the present. Thus ‘ I have 
gone ’ means that ‘ I am associated with a recollection 
of going ’ ; ‘ I am going ’ that ‘ I am classified as going ’ 
Future time is the interval between an expectation and 
its fulfilment. We cannot think of the future apart 
from an expectation. This very frequently leads to 
a volition, and hence, in the verb, future time is 
commonly expressed by " will But an expectation 
may also be based upon a possibility, probability, or 
certainty, upon the necessity which presses when no 
alternative is open, or upon the obligation which rests 
when the alternative is disadvantageous. Hence an 
idea of the future is implied in the words can, may^ 
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shally must, or ought. For in all these cases the meaning 
of the phrase can be expressed as, an expectation. ‘ He 
must go ’ means ‘ He is , expected to go without fail 

The formation of expectations is a process in which 
the brain is influenced by a motive that has its roots in 
instinctive life. For seareh is the inevitable consequence 
of an appetite, and in thought the cause of search is an 
expectation. The satisfaction of both an appetite and 
an expectation involves the pursuit of an object which 
is unperceived. Hence our concept of future time may 
ultimately be traced to the physical plane* 

Now this analysis shows that time, as a concept, is 
an adverbial trait, or sub-trait, of consciousness, exactly 
as intensity is a sub-trait of psychic energy. Conscious- 
ness is the condition of the individual who is perceiving 
and thinking : time defines this condition and is, 
therefore, a trait ot it. We can individualize it as 
a continuity, as we can individualize all traits — pro- 
bability ’ for exa^mple. But we commonly introduce it 
into thought by the use of adverbs, or prepositions, the 
form which sub-traits assume** m grammar. Indi- 
vidualized as an abstract continuity, it gains consis- 
tency from the fact that we cannot imagine a rhythmic 
succession to whicK a beat cannot be added. We 
may infer that in this we are influenced by the beating 
of the heart, which has never begun and will never cease 
during conscious life. But this concept, based upon 
experiences of self, is out of accord with external experi- 
ences and may lead us to impossible conclusions. For 
infinite time possesses no dui:ation, and is simply an 
indefinite repetition. 

Let us now turn to Space. This is also a manifold 
concept. Its elementary mining is that of a distance, 
ending, Kke a period of time, in two points — here and 
there. Now in discussing the origin of this concept, we 
must not regard sensations of sight as indispensable. 
For an idea of space is undoubtedly formed by the blind. 
The concept of distance must, then, be derived from the 
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sense of touch, and the feelings which accompany it. 
These yield it as a feeling of movement in a straight line 
which is accompanied by energy and terminates at a 
goal. Distance is, in fact, the interval between starting 
and arriving : it is a period, like time, measured .not 
in units of continuity, but in units of energy — as con- 
sisting, for instance, of so many paces. Accordingly it is 
a sub-trait of movement — that is to say, of velocity, 
and, as a concept, has no existence apart from ideas of 
movement. It is clear, then, that movement, not space, 
is the primary concept : distance and place define 
movement, and are therefore commonly expressed by 
adverbs and prepositi^jns.* 

Movement is qualified by intensity or amount of 
energy, as well as by distance. Time enters into the idea 
of an amount of energy, sii^jce this depends not only upon 
its intensity but upon its duration. Accordingly dis- 
tancts are commonly computed in time, and time enters 
into our concept of space. Movement that does not 
cease at a^terminal point is simply energy that is^directed 
forwards — tiiat is th say, v«elocity as a general concept. 
It is defined by science as a ratio betweew units of 
distance and units of time. But, since distance is 
merely a sub-trait of mdWment, velocity can ^e ex- 
pressed more justlj^as a ratio between units of forward 
energy anji units of time. So defined, it combines two 
elements which correspond with the two phases of 
nervous excitement — sensory and motor. For time does 
not exist apart from the current of ideas, and energy is 
motor excitement undqr another name. 

Just as our concept of Time, as a period, arising from 
within ourselves, is fortified by our percepts of external 
changes, so our concept offMovement, primarily derived 
from our own activity, is extended by percepts of move* 
ments that occur outside us. We can perceive them 
through impressions of touchy although sight increases 
their definiteness. If we think of the stars as fixed, they 
appear to be ^ studs «et in a dome of crystal. But if 
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we realize that they are moving towards or away from 
us, the dome is shattered : they are at different distances 
and the heavens are invested with Space. 

We form fairly clear ideas of amounts of energy : we 
can estimate the degree of effort that is involved in a 
customary walk, or in lifting a familiar object. But 
it lacks precision, and distance, like time, is measured 
by being subdivided into equal units of length. Length 
is one of the traits of a surface, impressions of which 
ordinarily accompany forward movement. Accordingly 
we think of distance in terms of length, a5 we think of 
time in hours and minutes. 

Impressions of sight in themselves give us no clue to 
distances. For near and distant objects merely appear 
large or small : their distance is associated with their 
appearance by recollections g^f the changes of appearance 
that accompany movement; and we shall see that, if ideas 
of sight are dissociated from those of movement (as 
may happen in cases of violent concussion of the brain), 
the visual impression of a scene is that of a fiat surface 
of outlines and colours, wdiiah, lackiiig all distance, seem 
to be presr^ed against the eyeballs. Visual impressions are, 
in fact, as flat as pictures, and we endow them with dis- 
tance, as we do pictures, by.,hssociating with them ideas 
that are derived from movement. ^ Sight gives us im- 
pressions of transverse movements : but they are in 
miniature, and, upart from associated ideas of actual 
movement, pierely tell us that moving changes occur 
in the world outside us — information which we also 
obtain through the sense of touch. 

Distance implies direction. We obtain ideas of direc- 
tion — other than that of moving along a surface — from 
the fact that, while the semicircular canals of the ear 
tell us that we are standing upright, by moving both 
arms we can represent all possible lines which run from 
the centre of a globe to its circumference. Accordingly 
we figure space as distance in all directions — as a sphere, 
the outside of which is the skv and the stars that are 
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set in it. So conceived, space is a sphere formed of 
straight lines converging from its circumference to its 
centre. Our ideas of these lin^s are completed by the 
conception of straight rays of light, and if we consider 
these rays to be curved,^ our notions of space are dis- 
organized. 

We may also think of space as an indefinite con- 
tinuity, infinitely extensible and subdivisible, since we 
measure it by units of rhythm, and we cannot imagine 
a rhythm to which beats cannot be added, or the intervals 
of which cannot be rhythmically subdivided, as in a bar 
of music. But this concept, like that of infinite time, is 
not in accord with ext«rna*l experience and leads us to 
the impossible.^ 

We now pass to the consideration of Matter, or sub- 
stance. Our concept of it isPderived from touches which 
seem to meet with a resistance that is akin to our own, 
and k individualized as an energy. The weight of an 
object, as we have seen, is its resistance to bein^ lifted : 
its solidity^is its resistance to being compressed. Accord- 
ingly matter does not exist *apart from resistance, and, 
in scientific conception, ‘ mass ’ merely expresses inertia. 
Mass in movement is conceived as inertia divided by 
velocity, for example, as a pfound’s weight travelliifg at 
the unit rate of 1,000 feet per second. It follows that 
inertia is mass multiplied by velocity, and this, of course, 
accords with experience. The more rapidly an object 
is moving the more difficult it is to 8eflect*it from its 
course. 

^ This is the effect of the ve^ifitJltion of Professor Einstein’s conclusion 
that light is deflected by gravity. But this fact affects, of course, only 
o\iT concept of space, not the actual condition that we term ‘ space 
of which our concept is merely syi)}bolic. 

“ As in the old logical puzzle of Achilles and the tortoise. The 
former runs twice as fast as the latter and gives it a hundred yards 
start. Unless we have a definite goal in mind, we can prove the 
untrue — that Achilles will never pass the tortoise : for when he has 
run a hundred yards, the tortoise will h^ve run fifty : when he has run 
fifty yards, the tortoise will have run twenty-five ; and, since, in this 
fashion, the interval between them can be divided to infinity, Achilles 
must always be behind. * 
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The resistances with which we meet in the material 
world are bounded by surfaces, the principal of which 
is the ground upon which we live. An object which we 
can handle is bounded by surfaces which run into a con- 
tinuous whole. We conceive of its substance as lying 
in three dimensions, because the vertical is our ordinary 
position, and from it straight, symmetrical, horizontal 
movements can be made sideways or fore and aft. Con- 
sequently we compute the size of flat surfaces by length 
and breadth, and of substances by height, length, and 
breadth, although these may give us very incorrect ideas 
of areas and bulks that are contained by curves. The out- 
lines that are perceived in this fashion, with the assistance 
of sight, are the elements of our geometrical conceptions. 

Force is plainly a concept that is derived from our- 
selves and is extended to •objects that manifest resis- 
tance. In conceiving the forces that exist outside us, 
we are then arguing from ourselves to our environment. 
Our n^aterial surroundings undoubtedly possess some 
trait which gives rise to our idea that they resist us both 
passively and actively. Fut it "“may be something the 
real nature of which is quite different to that of psychic 
energy. We know that it varies in degree, and that 
it i§ followed by conseqifences, which, although only 
symbolized in idea, are actual changes. When we vsay that 
matter is expanded by heat we speak in a. parable, for 
our ideas of heat and expansion are merely figurative. 
But when that condition which we term ‘ heat ' is com- 
municated to or withdrawn from that which we term 
‘ matter actual changes occ^ir, with consequences that 
are to some extent measurable. Science, then, is con- 
cerned with actual conditions and changes, but 
establishes an acquaintance with them which is merely 
symbolic. We must not belittle it on this account. By 
the perception of similarities and differences, of im- 
pressions that are connoted as causes and consequences, 
it is constantly extending symbolic understanding from 
the known to the unknown. Thus it concludes that 
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light is vibratory, because the behaviour of light accords 
with that of rhythmif vibrations. 

Reviewing these conclusions we perceive that, although 
impressions of our environment enter into our concepts 
of Time, Space, Matter, and Force, they derive their 
meaning from feelings of our own.*"^ The concepts of 
Distance and Velocity are akin, both arising from im- 
pressions of forward movement, feelings of energy, and 
thoughts of time. They differ in that in distance 
energy is multiplied by time, whereas in velocity it is 
divided by time, because distance, being limited, absorbs 
a definite amount of energy, whereas in regard to velo- 
city, time can only be u^d Ss a unit-rate. 

Movement, Energy, and Time are then the most fun- 
damental of our concepts ; and it is remarkable that they 
should be derived respectively from the physical, the 
psychic, and the reflective plane. Movement is charac- 
teristic of instinctive life : indeed life, at its simplest, 
may be defined as a process for the oonversion of ex- 
ternal conditions into movement. Energy is ’f)sychic 
excitement. ’Time, as»a dm^ation, is an experience of 
intervals that occur in consciousness. * 

We may, in conclusion, refer rather more particu- 
larly to the origin of the processes by which we confute 
numbers, quantities, distances, and periods of time. 

We compute by subdividing a whole into parts, or by 
constructing a whole out of parts. Both processes rest 
upon the identity of a whole with it*; parts, or of the 
parts of a whole with the whole, which may very possibly 
have been discovered bjrjthe manipulation of handfuls 
of pebbles,^ as children play upon the beach. For ten 
pebbles are identical with three and seven pebbles 
lumped together, and may be subdivided into two 
parcels of three and seven : twenty pebbles are identical 

* It follows that all scientific knowledge is ultimately based upon 
knowledge of ourselves — a science so little regarded as to have been 
left unnamed. It might perhaps be termed Einauiology, 

* Hence the wor(^‘ calculation ’. 
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with four groups of five pebbles. These simple experi- 
ences would establish the first fopr rules of arithmetic. 

Now the pebbles are not identical in themselves : 
some may be larger than others. But they are iden- 
tical in representing units of rhythm, our susceptibility 
to which, as we have seen in chapter ii, descends to the 
physical plane, and is one of the elementary facts of 
our nature. Counting is the rhythmic subdivision of a 
group of units into a series of smaller groups, each 
of which exceeds its predecessor by one rhythmic unit. 
In their separateness the fingers are identical with count- 
able objects, and accordingly counting can be effected 
by throwing them into succtssire groups. Numbers are 
primitively quantities : three represents a group of 
three fingers, five all the fingers of a hand — ideas which 
are embodied in the fornfes of the Roman numerals. 
The conception of ^ number as an individuality — such 
as is expressed by the Arabic numerals — appears to 
have arisen through the isolation and generalization of 
samenesses between different finger-groups.^ ‘ One ’ is 
common to one finger and two lingers, two ’ to two 
fingers and three fingers, and so on. This process gives 
us nine numerals only, and the series consequently stops 
at this number, ‘ ten ’ being formed by a combination. 

When computation is applied, n*ot to groups of units, 
but to concepts such as those of quantity, s^ze, distance 
and time, these fnust be artificially subdivided into count- 
able rhythmic urtits. One method of effecting this is to 
subdivide one object in terms of another, as when we 
say that a tumbler is as layge as five* wine-glasses. 
This comparison rests upon a sameness, for any two 
quantities are so far identical in that one can be ex- 
pressed in terms of the other. ^ Another method of sub- 
• 

* From this identity emerges the idea of a relationship in ratio 
between two numbers or quantities, irrespective of their actual magni- 
tudes. There are, of course, other numerical and quantitative relation- 
ships. One number, for instance, may be related to another in that 
the two are equal, or are contraries {plus and minus) ^ or in that they 
contribute (as i and |) to form a whole a-b is related to a in that the 
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division is to graduate into identical units which are 
arranged in scale — thaJ: is, in a rhythmic series. Thus 
distai\ce is measured by being* subdivided into lineal 
units of rhythm that are counted. Ideas of both 
rhythm and units are offered to us by our bodies — by 
the beating of the heart, and by the length of different 
portions of our limbs, as the first joint of the thumb 
(the inch), the foot, the cubit, and by the distance that 
separates two foot-prints. 

Time, as a period, is measured by natural or artificial 
rhythms that occur in our environment. The alterna- 
tion of day and night, the progress of the sun across the 
heavens, the changes of» the moon, and the recurrence 
of the seasons, are all rhythmic. The day is conceived 
as containing twelve hours because it has identities with 
a year, and the year is subdivided into twelve portions by 
the changes of the moon. The actual division of the day 
into heurs could be accomplished by the means of a rough 
sundial, such as we may imagine to* have bejjn set 
up on the plaips of Babylon.^ And if we realize that the 
primitive notion of rhythm is derived from the^beating 
of thei^heart, we can understand why the hour is divided 
into sixty minutes, each of^ sixty seconds. For 60 is 
the square root of 3,600, and U pulse of 60 to the miilute 
(or 3,600 to the hour) would be a not improbable average 
for an elderly Babylonian astronomer. 

two differ only by tlie inclusion or exclusion of 6. In algebra these 
various relationships in rhythm are used for the ascertainment of 
quantities. 

* Ptolemy assigns to the Babylonians the invention of our sub- 
divisions of the day, the hour, aAd the minute. 
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PERCEPTION AND THOUGHT i 

Our perception of an object — instantaneous although 
it may appear — is a gradual process, in which the 
materials presented by sensation are interpreted and 
amplified by memory and intelligence, so that impres- 
sions of shape, colour, and change, which in themselves 
are merely kaleidoscopic, arc elaborated into traits of 
character and relationship, and are individualized. Per- 
ception always involves th(? unification of an impression 
with a particular or general idea which already exists in 
the brain. It is indeed obvious that, if no idca^^of an 
impression existed, its recognition or classification would 
be imj)Ossible ; and we may ‘ catch our;^elves ’ in the 
process ^of unification when we ‘hesitate in recognizing, 
or classifying, a person or object. The unificatiori of an 
impression involves the association with it of other ideas 
whrch have been linked to fhc pre-existing idea by coinci- 
dence in sensory experience : the sight of a friend, for 
instance, recalls a coincident idea of his iiame. The 
associations thus introduced may be those of sequence, 
backwards or forwards, instead of coincidence — that is to 
say, they may have been linked to the pre-existing idea 
by having preceded it or folloived it in sensory experience 
or in thought. So a feeling of chill recalls an idea of 
a preceding draught : a ft^eling of misconduct an idea 

of succeeding punishment ^ : the sight of one running 

0 

* ‘ Thought like ‘ sensation has an ambiguous signification, mean- 
ing either the process of thought or the particular thoughts which occur 
in the process. The process nftiy be distinguished as ‘ reflection But, 
if we realize that ‘ thought ' has two meanings, we may follow custom 
and use the word for the process. 

» Since sequences are rhythmically connected* their order is 
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an idea of haste. Associations in coincidence are part and 
parcel of perception : associations in sequence complete 
perception by the process called ‘^inference It is obvious 
that both are primarily memorial. Unless we recollected 
that fire burnt, or that a draught led to a cold, we should 
not associate these consequences with one or the other. 

Accordingly, perception involves a unification that is 
accompanied and followed by associations. The process 
of association obscures the unification which attends or 
precedes it. But without unification it would be 
impossible. Mere sensation would clearly be unable to 
draw a recollection out of its retirement, unless the 
sensory impressions wcr-y uifified with a pre-existing idea 
of an individual, a kind, or a trait, with which the 
recollection had previously been associated by familiarity 
of rhythm. ♦ 

First, of associations in coincideiXce. A vast number 
of oui; ideas are linked with others by the fact that they 
have occurred together in sensory expe«*ience. There is 
demonstrattve proof that our a})preciation of the solidity 
of the objects that Ve sec; arises from the intimate 
association of ideas of sight and of touch, since these 
may be dissociated by a violent shock to the nerves, 
with the consequence that visual impressions lose tJbeir 
substantiality. One *of the most striking cases is that 
of a young Ai^i^rican clergyman,^ who suffered a severe 

reversible, so that pain may recall an idea of misconduct. Thus a dog, 
whose paw has been accidentally trodden upoil, thinks it has done 
wrong, and, after the first squeal of pain, sets itself to apologize. There 
are many good people to whom the misfortunes of others are proof 
positive of sin — Job’s comforter®^ who forget the lesson of the ‘ Tower 
of Siloam 

* Named Hanna. The ease is recorded at length in Multiple Per- 
sonality by Sidir and Godhart (Appleton, New York). ‘ The man, 
blind from birth, on whom Cheseldeh performed his historic operation, 
on first obtaining his sight, descril>ed the visual field as flpjt, and its 
contents as seeming to touch his eyes ’ (Schafer’s Text-hook of Physio- 
logy, ii. 944). ‘ Those who have been completely blind from birth, and 
have been operated upon late in life, ha’*ie to learn by repeated experi- 
ences, especially of touch, to distinguish different objects in the field 
of vision from one another ’ (Hinshel wood’s Letter, Word, and Mind 
Blindness, p. 2). * 
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concussion in falling from his dog-cart, and completely 
lost all his memorial associations. He could recognize 
nothing, words meant nothing to him, and he was as 
helpless as an infant, since all co-ordinated capacity for 
uttering words or performing the simplest actions had 
been completely shattered. It was necessary to teach 
him afresh by many weeks of lessons and practice. 
When he had recovered ability to express himself, he 
described his sensations of sight, on first regaining con- 
sciousness, as of a flat mosaic of colours pressed against 
his eyeballs. Vision gave him no ideas di solidity and 
distance, and he was obliged to rcassociate them by 
actually touching the objects \^bich he saw. 

As impressions of sight recall those of touch, so 
impressions of touch recall those of sight. The feeling 
of an object recalls its appearance. Ideas of sight and 
sound are similarly* coupled. The sound of footsteps 
instantly reminds us of some one who is walking, and 
the noiseless appearance of footprints on the ground 
before us would be .so alarming that it is Ln effective 
incident in a ghost-story. « ' 

We have already referred to the association of energy 
with objects, by which they are invested with weight 
and^^distance. We similarly connect particular emotions 
with certain appearances ^ of feafure and with certain 
gestures and utterances, and invest other persons with 
these emotions' if they manifest these external traits. 
So we perceive,^ 6r understand, the mental and emotional 
states of others. They lie beyond the scope of direct 
sensation, but are so intimatply associated with their 

* Since feelings lire not invariably manifested by facial expression 
or conduct, the two can be dissociated in coincidence, and their con- 
nexion be regarded as in sequendo, backward or forward. We may 
infer that another is pleased because he is smiling, or that he is smiling 
because he is pleased. 

* That is to say, we understand other persons through their expres- 
sions : there arc no other ‘hwindows of the soul We appreciate 
a cinema film because it represents a series of changing expressions, 
which are as effective in recalling ideas of feeling as if they were mani- 
fested by living individuals. 
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manifestations in expression, that we seem to ‘ divine ’ 
them. By means of ^hese associations we understand 
a drama or a picture; and we. endow animate objects 
with life because they manifest the movements that 
are linked with life in idea. We go further. We invest 
inanimate things with feeling if their appearances 
correspond with those that manifest certain feelings 
in ourselves. Thus we speak of a village as ‘ lying 
upon the hill-sidc or of a church-spire as ‘ pointing 
to the sky ^ Lying and pointing are obviously fceh 
ings which accompany certain positions and move- 
ments. And it may be observed here that, since in 
ourselves no change of conscious activity occurs without 
a cause — the feeling which precedes it in consciousness — 
we cannot think of a causeless change in Nature : if no 
cause is discoverable, we stilf figure one, as when we say 
‘ It rains ’. The phenomena of Nature must have an 
originator or Creator, and, failing the idea of one, we 
regard Nature herself as an active agent,* or indivi^alize 
such processes as ‘^volution’. We must think of 
surrounding activities ahthropomorphically, for we can 
only interpret them by ourselves. 

The words of anotlier are ^n fact gestures ® made with 
the vocal organs instead of tRe limbs. Words illustfate 
the coupling of ideas very strikingly. Our idea of the 
muscular uttferance, sound, or sight of a word is linked 
in rhythmic coincidence to the idea whk^ it represents. 
We learn a language by the formati(R\ of impression- 
ideas of its words, and establishing rhythmic familiarity 
between them*and the ideeji which they represent : and 
a language may be lost, either by the decay of the word- 
ideas, or the severance of t|^eir connexion with thing- 
ideas. • 

® The identity between words and gestures is illustrated by the 
curious fact that record-ideas of word-utterances are with right-handed 
persons stored in the left, and with left^iaiided persons, in the right 
hemisphere of the brain. (Owing to the crossing of the nerve-paths 
the left hemisphere is connected with the right, the right hemisphere 
with the left side of tfic body.) 

FVLLm XT 
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Accordingly words are emblems or symbols of a certain 
kind — ‘ idea-signs ’ which recall a meaning by memorial 
association. The use of idea-signs plays a part of 
immense importance in our lives. It introduces us to 
a complicated subject that will be discussed at a later 
stage. But we may observe here that, although these 
signs retain their meaning by memorial association, they 
may have originally derived it from connexions that 
have been established by familiarity of trait as con- 
trasted with familiarity of rhythm. In the former case 
they are connected with their meaning by the sameness 
which underlies a resemblance or analogy : in the latter 
there is no such similarity or sfiialogy between the sign 
and its meaning, and the connexion between them has 
simply been established by association in perceptive or 
reflective experience. may distinguish the two 

classes respectively as emblems and symbols. A picture 
or statue is an emblem. Toys are generally emblematic. 
So ai\" many of "our manners ; dignity is emblematized 
by a stately carriage. Souvenirs may be emblematic : 
such ar,e locks of hair and photographs, since they 
possess an identity with the person whom they represent. 
But they may be merely, symbolic, such as rings or 
keepsakes. Words, we shall see,^ may be of one class 
or the other. 

Next of the associations in backward or forward 
sequence the use of which constitutes inference. They 
are memorial associations, which connect one idea with 
another, as its precedent or consequent. They may be 
derived from either perceptive or reflectrve experience, 
that is to say, through sensation or through inference : 
it is a sensory (or percepti\j;e) experience that fire burns, 
a reflective experience that all men are mortal. The latter 
may appear to be rather a coincidence than a sequence. 
It is actually a coincidence, but presents itself in thought 
as a sequence, and we*accordingly think that to die is 
a consequence of being a man. These sequences, when 
used in explorative or expectative thought (of which 
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more hereafter) enable us to divine the past or to 
predict the future. We know, for instance, that water 
wears, substances away. Accordingly we may infer that 
pebbles which are rounded have been worn by water, ^ or 
that a water channel will not last, unless it is made of 
hard material. 

The value of associations in sequence as a means of 
reconstructing the past, or of foreseeing the future, 
depends, however, upon their generality or peculiarity, 
their variabihjby or invariability. These, we have seen, 
are adverbial sub-traits. Ideas of them are derived 
from experience, and are ^ recollected along with the 
associations which the^ qualify. An expectation of 
rain from a fall in the barometer is only probable^ 
because rain is not its invariable consequence. We infer 
with probability that a mafl who wearing a tall hat 
on Sunday morning has been to church — almost with 
certaiTity, if he is carrying a prayer-book, since this is 
peculiar to^ church-going, and hardly leaves a yjt)ssible 
alternative : he ?/?w67^have been to church. 

Associations in sequence may be initiated by.the idea 
of an» individual or by that of a happening that is un- 
attached to a cause, as, for .instance, the disappearance 
of one’s umbrella. itt the first case association may* run 
from the kind of the individual to a trait, from a trait 
to kind, or from one trait of character^ or relationship 
to another. Hence we may infer that a })redaceous 
animal has large canine teeth, or thal an animal with 
large canine teeth is predaceous, that a thin-toned 
piano has be<?n long in u»e, and that, in this case, its 
action must be antiquated. A trait of relationship, as 
we have seen, may be of .circumstance, time, place, 
purpose, manner, or intensify. I argue from one trait 
of relationship, through another, to a third in inferring 
that ‘ I must walk quickly, because the train leaves 
in a quarter of an hour and it is a mile to the station 
When inference is initiated by a happening, its course 
runs from trait of relationship through a sequence to 
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an individual. We infer, for instance, that an umbrella 
has been taken by a particular caller, because it was in 
its place an hour ago, and could only have been .taken 
by one who had called since. 

An infeience as set out completely in consciousness 
consists of two reasons and a conclusion. The reason ’ 
that generally occurs first is one of observed fact ; the 
second, which is the association in sequence, is one of 
perceptive or reflective experience. The conclusion in- 
corporates in the sequence the subject or trait which 
initiated the course of inference. It is the idea-con- 
nexion which it was the object of the inference to 
secure. We are conscious of these three stages when we 
infer under the pressure of doubt or hesitation — that is 
to say, when inference is ^ reasoning ’ or resistant. But 
ordinary inference is so ra|fjd as to elude consciousness. 
The conclusion commonly presents itself before we have 
appreciated the reasons which led to it : they oc?eur to 
us aft^r the conclusion ; and hence, in explaining a con- 
clusion, we generally state the reasons after it, intro- 
duced a " because ’ ^ instead '*of a ‘ therefore ’. And 
the reason of experience is, as a rule, omitted altogether. 
We say that ‘ he must be, ill because he looks pale 
without explaining that paleness is ordinarily the con- 
sequence of illness. This is left to be understood. 

The process of reasoning inference will be considered 
and illustrated in the chapters which follow^ and with 
this passing notice of it we may transfer our attention 
to the perception of differences and changes. The 

’ The reasons of faet and of experience are the Minor and Major 
preniisHcs of Logic. In some eases, as we shall see, the Major precedes 
the I\Iinor premiss. But tliere must be a faet to introduce it into 
thought, unless we arc arguing fro:^‘i a hypothesis or to convince others. 

® " Because ’ introduces a precedent, as the cause of a consequent, 
and ‘ since ’ a consequent which has become a precedent. But there 
is precedence in reasoning as well as in actual experience, and hence 
‘ because ’ is used ambiguously. In such a phrase as ‘ he is on crutches, 
because he lias had an accident ’ it refers to actual experience. But, 
if we use a sequence of reflection, we may argue that '• he has had an* 
accident, because he is on crutches This ambiguity is the source of 
much confusion of thought. 
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impressions which we receive do not unify when they 
arise from vibrations of different qualities, or are 
successive in time. For the former of these reasons the 
various features of a scene, hs impressed upon the 
retina, stand apart from one another as different objects, 
although, if they have elements in common, they may 
be like one another. If all the impressions are identical 
the scene is uniform, as in the appearance of a cloudless 
sky. Successive impressions of the same unchanged 
scene are distinguished from one another because they 
are successivti in time although idoitieal in feature. 
When the successive impressions are different, the varia- 
tions are perceived as changes, incidents, or happenings, 
which either have occurred or are in course of occurrence. 
In the former ease the difference is Ijrought out by 
unifying the present scene \yth that which is recollected 
from the past. Thus we notice tiiat the weather has 
changed during the night by unifying to-day w'ith 
yesterday and isolating the difference* An incident in 
course of •occurrence is a sequence of changesr^'^vliich 
involve ideas* of mo^einent.in ourselves or outside us, 
if they are associated with ideas of touch. • 

Wlien the difference is not outside us but within us — 
when it is between, not imf^j-essions, but the ideas ^with 
which impressions ajre unified or associated — the con- 
dition of confusion comes about wJiich we term ‘ doubt ’ 
or ‘ hesitation ’. We may, for iiistancos identify a star 
with the polestar, and then discover, ‘Jto our confusion ’, 
that its situation does not accord with that of the 
polestar ; or we may hesitate whether we shall associate 
ourselves with a game of J^lf or a tea-party. This state 
of perturbation is, as we have seen in chapter iii, 
ended by the resistant effort which is curiosity when 
it is stimulated by the unknown, choice wl:^en it is 
led by competing ideas of consequences. Or it may be 
followed by the expression o^ curiosity in speech, as 
a question. Accordingly differences control perception 
by perturbing the brayi ; so they ‘ fend off ’ incorrect 
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unifications, as we realize when we have much difficulty 
in recognizing an object. If differences are imperfectly 
appreciated, the identification of hn object may wander 
far afield. This is so tn the hypnotic state — and to 
a l^ss degree when we are in an imaginative condition 
and differences are masked by striking similarities. 

We may infer that the confusion of doubt or hesita- 
tion is, in fact, a disturbed condition of the current of 
cerebral motor excitement which flows from idea to idea 
during perception and thought. For it may reverse its 
phase, exactly as psychic excitement may be reversed 
from an expansive to a contractive condition. We may, 
moreover, infer that the reversal may affect the con- 
necting nerve fibril, or the idea that is brought into 
connexion by it. In the former case there results 
a negativing, in the latter sl contrarifying reversal. The 
connexion of ideas which has been made is maintained, 
but its phase is changed. This comes about in percep- 
tion when a uni,fication or association is contradicted 
by fu^Kher observation or inference, or by the informa- 
tion that is given by another, wlycli presents differences 
that invalidate it. Tims we may decide that our star 
‘ is-not polcstar ’ or ' is some other star ’ — the former 
negativing, the latter contijari tying the connexion. An 
affirmative and its contrary are, ace ordingly, two phases 
of a single thought, and we can understand why con- 
traries so frequently suggest one another. From negative 
and contrarified thoughts ideas arise that retain these 
forms — unsatisfied and dissatisfied, for instance — which 
can enter into thought as if they were positives, involving 
no reversal of cerebral excitement. But contraries are 
often confused with negatives : we use, for instance, 
the word ‘ undress ’ insteac^ of ‘ disdress ’ (dSshabiller). 
And the contraries used in algebra are called negatives 
— to the obstruction of understanding. 

Reversals may also b^ caused by a volition impelled 
by a like or dislike, as when we reject the suggestion of 
a walk and say ‘ I will not go ’. The idea-connexion 
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between ourselves and a walk has been established by 
the words of him who suggested it. We maintain the 
connexion but reversfe it. In this case, however, the 
revei'sal is not in regard to the mature of a thing, but to 
a pleasure or displeasure which we should pursue or 
avoid. It is practical, not theoretical. This distinction 
constitutes the difference between two of the principal 
phases of thought — expectative and explorative. We 
may also negative or contrarify a suggestion out of ill- 
temper or contrariety. This illustrates the effect of 
emotion upoti thought — a subject upon which we shall 
have more to say hereafter. 

Now it is evident that p^^rception involves thought, or 
reflection. It is, in faJt, percej)tive reflection, and the 
conclusion presents itself that thought — or non-percep- 
tive reflection — differs from pcrcej)tion only in that it is 
independent of sensation, and iv^es recollections and 
ideas as its materials, instead of impressions of the senses. 
Indeed, it can hardly be termed independent of sensa- 
tion, sin«e the current of motor excitemen^ -nvhich 
illumines itsldea-connexion^ and renders them conscious 
is derived from sensation. We begin to think op awaking 
because sensation recommences. But connexions may 
be established when this^^current is not running — in 
other words, thoug^it may be subconscious. There is 
no one who has not experienced the subconscious offering 
of a recollection which he has been consciously eiideavour- 
ing to recall in vain ; and it is a not^ uncommon experi- 
ence that, on going to sleep upon an unsetfled problem, 
one awakens to find it solved. Subconscious thought is 
strikingly illustrated by* the phenomena of hypnotism. 
By fascination — that is to say sensation so intense as 
to be paralysing — the cerebral motor current is arrested, 
and the hypnotic trance is produced. In this state 
ideas that are presented by suggestion are immediately 
accepted since, there being no motor excitement, re- 
versals cannot occur so that differences lose their effect. 
So one under hypnotic influence will unify impressions 
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on superficial samenesses, taking water for wine, a 
walking-stick for a snake, at the hypuotizer’s bidding. 
And in the process of subconscious thought recollections 
may occur of impressions that struck the brain' sub- 
consciously, of whose existence one was unaware. 

It is, then, clear that the process of thought is not 
dependent upon conscious control — that the attractive 
force of familiarity of rhythm and trait suffices to make 
the idea-connexions of thought, and combine them in 
a series. The idea-connexions may be mei*ely repetitive, 
or ‘ retrospective ’ : this is so when we simply remember 
perceptive or reflective experiences. They may be 
imaginative, taking a peculiar concrete form, which will 
be elucidated as we proceed. ^ In other cases they 
consist, in great measure, of exceedingly rapid infer- 
ences, which introduce sequences drawn from perceptive 
or reflective experience, as is evident from the fact that 
most ascriptions of thought can be amplified by a reason^-' 
introduced by a ‘ because ’. 

Ea'Cki idea-connexion, or thought, howef^Tr com- 
plicated, and each dependent tho]igiit which is included 
in and contributes to it, ascribes a condition to the 
individualized concept that is its subject by unifying an 
idea of the subject’s persoi^ality with an idea of con- 
sciousness — that of beings of havmg,K)Y any of the active 
or passive emotional or mental experiences that are 
signified by a verb. The subject and condition are 
elaborated by the yse of traits which, when of character, 
are generally expressed by adjectives ; when circum- 
stantial or adverbial, by prepositions that introduce 
individualized ideas into relationship, or by adverbs. 
These traits may be expanded into dependent thoughts 
— ^adjectival, circumstantial, or adverbial. Each complete 
thought is linked to its successor by the unifications or 
associations which we are about to consider. In a gram- 
matical sentence these , connexions are set out in a 
regular order. But in thought they may obviously 
present themselves in much simpler forms than those 
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which are employed in verbal expression Indeed 
grammatical form is in great measure conventional : 
‘ I have money ’ is expressed in Arabic as ‘ with me (is) 
money And the crude, ungrammatical expression of 
a string of ideas may be quite intelligible. 

The process of thought is so difficult to analyse 
because it is veiled from us by the illusion that we think 
in words, not in ideas. Words are sounds made by 
muscular movements, ideas of which have become 
so closely associated in rhythmic coincidence with the 
ideas which th^y represent that the one seems inseparable 
from the other. But we can, and do, think without 
words, as do birds and l>easts. We may arrive at 
a conclusion and still be unable to express it in words, 
until we have successfully hunted for an appropriate 
expression. We may hesitatg as to the phrases in which 
to express a course of idea-connextens, and ‘ pick and 
choosy’ our words. That ‘tiling-ideas’, not ‘word- 
ideas are really the material of tho*ight is evident 
from the fitet that two men, using different languages, 
may arrive at* the safh<i conclusion, if they think upon 
the same subject. • 

But, although (simply memorial reflection apart) we 
do not think in words, our*kleas are generally accom- 
panied by ideas of tlffe words that symbolize them. If 
we liken the thinking brain to an electric chandelier 
composed of myriads of little lamps, s*Dme of which, 
now here, now there, are constantly breaking out into 
light and becoming extinguished, we must remember 
that each light may be double, since it may 
represent not only an iefea, but the word which is 
associated with the idea. As we have seen, however, the 
two may be divorced. We Atay think in ideas without 
word-ideas as well as in ideas to which word-id^as are 
attached. We can remember a string of words that are 
quite meaningless,^ as well as <t string of words and 

• Indian children will learn to repeat chapter after chapter of the 
Koran, although they^do not ifnderstand a w'ord of Arabic. 
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ideas. In thinking, there may be conflict between ideas 
and words, since the former come in a natural, the latter 
in a more or less artificial order, which is peculiar to 
each language and is forced upon us by memory. Ax^cord- 
ingly, if we think in wordless ideas, the sequence, when 
expressed in words, must be readjusted by memorial 
phrasing ; and, if we think in ideas with words, the 
association of words is liable to twist the sequence of 
ideas out of its natural channel. In fact, language, 
embellished as it has been by Art, may not only obscure 
but deflect the course of the ideas whicli' it symbolizes, 
and we must disregard its ornamentations if we would 
penetrate to its real significance. If we would survey 
a cathedral from the engineeriiig jioint of view, we must 
not lose ourselves in the apjireciation of its decorative 
features. ^ 

There is a fiirthef complication which goes to render 
the analysis of thought so exceedingly difficult. We 
conceive that during thought percejffion is suspended, 
Butl^%s a matter of fact, thought is constontly inter- 
rupted by self-perception-»-that^ i.^ to say* by the intru- 
sion of feelings, which appear to be thoughts. If 
a thought stimulates a psychic change, a percept of 
ou^ condition breaks intq^our reflection as a trait of 
self, or a unification of self w«ith it, as ‘ I think 
^I desire’. An emotion stimulated by a thought may 
give us a new purpose, switching the course of reflection 
into another channel. So also may the arising of an 
appetite or an external sensation. Our meditations may 
be interrupted by a pang of hunger as directly as by 
the luncheon bell, or the calf of another. 

In so far as reflection is inferential, the thoughts that 
enter into it are obviously connected with one another 
as the, links of a chain of reasoning, although their con- 
nexion in sequence may be masked by the omission of 
some links from consciousness. For instance, in the 
sentence just written, it is inferred that thoughts are 
linked with one another, bQcause they follow one 
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another, and in experience things do not come to pass 
in a series unless they are connected. But we omit this 
reason because its application is ‘ obvious The 
hypothetical thoughts which figure so largely in reflec- 
tion are inferential : they draw inferences from possi- 
bilities. There are, of course, other phases of inter- 
connexion. One thought may be merely complementary 
to its predecessor, expanding it in detail, as is the case 
with relative and adverbial sentences. One thought 
may restrict the implications of another. But all these 
connexions afe phases of unification or association, or 
of unification or association that is reversed. 

Through unification thoughts are brought forward that 
explain, expand, or illu^rate their predecessor, and are 
therefore united with it by a sameness. Two thoughts 
may also be coupled togetjier conjunctively (and) or 
alternatively (or), because the}® are alike and one 
suggej;its the other. Association introduces thoughts that 
have been united in sensory or reflective sequence. It 
may also cf)nnect two thoughts conjunctively or alter- 
natively because tlidy^are connected in rhythm. One 
thought may introduce another by its implications, which 
are smown by inference to need restriction. Their exten- 
sion is limited by a thought that is introduced by a ‘ biit ’ 
or ‘ however ’, or l:^ prefixing ‘ notwithstanding ’ or 
‘ although ’ to the first of the two. Hence ‘ although 
he was an Athejiian, he was taciturn negatives the 
inference which would ordinarily be^ drawp from his 
nationality. In the course of thought an alternative 
or possibility, (introduced by " if ’ when positive, by 
‘unless’ when negative)* frequently presents itself as 
the consequence of an inference : its consequence is 
inferred and is stated as a hj^pothetical conclusion. The 
reasons for an inference may, as we have seen, ^precede 

Hence ‘ or ’ may be used to introduce a pleonastic repetition, as 
‘ in trouble or adversity ’. , 

“ Two individuals may also be connected conjunctively or alter- 
natively with one trait, or two traits with one individual, either because 
they are alike, or because they are coincident in rhythm. 
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or follow its conclusion : in the former case ‘ therefore ’ 
is prefixed to the conclusion, in the latter case ‘ because ’ 
is prefixed to the reasons. 

This illustrates the reversing of a sequence which, as 
we have seen, is a common occurrence in nervous life. 
A thought is a sequence, and we may therefore reverse 
the order of its arrangement : we may think that 
Diana is great ’ or that ‘ Great is Diana \ The order 
in which tAvo thoughts are paired conjunctively, alter- 
natively, or restrictively is always reversible. 

The particular unifications, associations, and infer- 
ences which constitute a train of thought are deter- 
mined by the purpose of our ^flection. This appears 
to guide its course exactly as attention concentrates 
perception — by excluding ideas which are not related 
to the subject. The purp^^se of a course of reflection 
may be sim})ly to cxfdore the ideas which are its subjects, 
in which case it closely resembles perception. If may 
affect a praeticid issue — ^that of the conduct or speech, 
by wTiich we may pursue a pleasure or at'oid a dis- 
jDleasure. In either case the intcn?;ity of our purpose — 
the conteutratioii of our thoughts — will depend upon 
our emotional susceptibility to the subject of reflection. 
Vre^all know how difficulfc*it is to think continuously 
upon an uninteresting subject. But susceptibility can be 
sharpened by practice, and in thinking, as in perceiving, 
the interest of attractiveness of a subject may be 
increased by persistent attention to it. 

Courses of thought are of such protean diversity that 
one may well despair of classifying their phases with any 
approach to simplicity. Yet this problem will lose 
much of its difficulty if we realize that the functioning 
of the brain is influenced Vy motives which arise from 
the pliysical and psychic planes. In its external rela- 
tions our physical life is concerned with movements of 
pursuit or avoidance. • Thought which directs these 
movements is of the practical kind known as ‘ common 
sense and, since in conscious %life pujrsuit and avoid- 
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ance are stimulated by pleasurable and displeasurable 
expectations, practical reflection may be distinguished 
as expectative. It may be swayed by an appetite, an 
emotion, or a desire that ends in a volition. 

The features that characterize the psychic plane are 
active resistance and the development of passive con- 
ditions of pleasure and displeasure. Resistance that 
opposes itself to the disconcerting mental conditions 
of doubt and hesitation takes the form of curiosity — 
the reflective counterpart of courage — a propensity to 
add to experience by the assimilation of new ideas, that 
is to say, by connecting them witli those which form the 
web of existing knowl^gfe, instead of recoiling from 
them as unfamiliar. Thought which is urged by 
curiosity explores the ideas that present themselves, 
developing them after the* fashion in which the eye 
apprehends the features of a landscape by travelling 
across it. We may accordingly distinguish it as explora- 
tive, It is, perhaps, the commonest pha^e of reflectioji — 
ranging fi^onj the purely trivial to the abstruse or 
intellectual — and expresses Itself in action by inquiry, 
travel, and experiment. 

Passive feelings of pleasure and displeasure stimulate 
thought which criticizes ova2)preciates, favourably or 
unfavourably, the ideas by which they are excited. We 
term these feelings ‘ passive but all nervous excite- 
ment produces active consequences in* some form or 
another, and appreciative thought is l^d by active likes 
and dislikes which express tlicmselves in speech as 
praise and blame. They^ are cojiditions of attraction 
and repulsion, and evidently owe their activity to the 
influence of the physical impulses of approach and 
recoil, working in concert with psychic excitement and 
the brain. When a like or dislike is aroused by a*»psychic 
stimulus, involving an idea of superiority or inferiority 
in any form, it becomes admirjiftion or contempt. 

Moreover the energy of j^sychic excitement does not 
exhaust itself producing these mental forms of 
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approach and recoil. It may stimulate a fuilher 
remarkable activity in the process of imagination — 
a creative mental condition of very peculiar chaxacter 
that exercises an extraordinary influence upon thought 
and action. The energy of pleasurable or displeasurable 
excitement, when acute, must liberate itself in muscular 
action : in unreflectivc life it produces the manifesta- 
tions that are termed ‘ expressions of emotion When 
this liberation is effected through the brain, it involves, 
as its prelude, the formation of concepts that can be 
materialized by conduct or speech — the creation of 
images which can be expressed in a tangible form. This 
is wiaginative thought which, ^it must be realized, is 
merely preliminary to imaginative activity in deed or 
word. 

It follows that apureciattVe and imaginative thought 
are stimulated by the physical and psychic conditions 
that are felt as pleasure and displeasure. The latter is 
dev^iJ^cd from *the former. We arc well aware that 
imagination involves appreciation— is, in tact, the fruit- 
ful consequence of appreciative thought. 

Accordingly by physical and psychic promptings 
thought is impelled througji the four channels which 
we have termed expectatife, explorative, appreciative, 
and imaginative. Apart from the simple process of 
recollecting, the^ brain appears to have no* initiative of 
its own. It is an instrument, not an energizer, and can, 
therefore, recovef from injuries which would be fatal 
did they affect the spinal cord or the cerebellum. When 
untouched by physical or psychical influences its opera- 
tions are, for the most part, simply reminiscent, that is 
to say, repetitive. 

Reminiscence, we feel, isf hardly a phase of thought. 
It may •repeat in idea a succession of sensations or feel- 
ings, or a previous train of thoughts that have been 
formed in reading on listening to another. It may 
repeat these in the very words of our author or in- 
formant, and hence one who is* endoMied with a good 
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memory has at his disposal a vast stock of phrases and 
periods, which may provide him with a flow of language 
that may be eloquent as well as cppious if he has gathered 
them from artistic models. 

The repetitive sequences of memory may be broken 
by a forgetting. An idea, or a word, fails us, and we 
are aware of its non-appearance because it leaves an 
association incomplete, with a consequent mental con- 
dition of perturbation. The ‘ switching ’ of the con- 
necting fibril or nerve-path is impaired by disuse, and 
needs time to adjust itself. The missing idea or word 
may be brought into connexion in ‘ roundabout ’ 
fashion, as when we recajl the name of a friend by going 
through the alphabet for its initial letter ; and, no doubt, 
when it suddenly presents itself out of the subconscious, 
it has re-established its connexion in this manner. It 
is remarkable that tlie susceptif)ility to rhythmic 
coincidence and sequence, which is the basis of memory, 
decreases so greatly with advancing ^^ears. In child- 
hood memorial associations — muscular as well as 
mental — may be established by single casual experi- 
ences, whereas, later in life many repetitions are 
required in order to bring about an association that will 
endure. But a single expeilence will suffice if accom- 
panied by strong emotion — ^that is to say, if psychic 
feeling entcr.^into the coincidence or sequence. A poignant 
emotional experiejice — such as a declaration of love, or 
an anguished parting — comes back to lis, not alone, but 
mounted, as on a theatre stage, in a scene of elaborate 
detail. Hence the use qf punishment as an aid to 
memory : a schoolboy who has been caned for a false 
quantity does not easily forget his error. 


Memory also depends greatly upon an adequate circ«lation of 
blood in the cortex. Sir Lauder Brunton has related tliat on one 
occasion, when excessively fatigued, ideas for an article would only 
come to him when he laid his head on flie table ; and many find that 
they think most actively when lying down. 

1® The fact that this appljes also to the acquisition of muscidar 
dexterities proves thlit these are also retained memorially. 
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For the sake of simplicity we have not, as yet, referred 
to the processes of perception and thought by which we 
acquire ideas from others, or compose thoughts for 
being communicated to others — ^that is to say, to the 
processes of comprehension and suggestion. A number 
of desires urgently press us to communicate with our 
fellows. A purpose can be most easily achieved, or 
curiosity satisfied, when one is assisted by another. 
We may communicate with others to assei't our dignity 
or excellence, to disclaim or conceal inferiority, to help 
another or seek his aid, to oppose another or challenge 
his antagonism, or to protect oneself from his rivalry 
or opposition — the principai i^otive of deceit. Hence 
suggestive reflection and comprehension are of such vast 
importance in our lives. 

Thought is typically suggestive when it is designed to 
influence others, to"'^ induce them to ‘ think with us 
or act as we desire. We may influence them through 
syijjjDathy, authority, or persuasion. In the first case 
our thought must be guided by an apprecia\:ion of the 
other’s feelings : ordinary eonvers*ation is sympathetic, 
and, should it cease to be so, it no longer gives pleajfjure. 
In the second case we trust to the respect with which 
he regards us : we influence him by command. In the 
third case we rely upon the inducements that we can 
offer him, or the pleasure or displeasure, hopes or fears, 
that we can arouse. Suggestion may be made through 
acts as well as tlwough words : the payment of money 
is a most effectual means of persuasion. Briefly then, 
suggestive thought follows a peculiar course dictated 
by a special motive — the desire to influence another. 

Suggestive perception, that is to say, comprehension 
relies upon the memorial associations of words with ideas. 
The words which we hear or read are symbols to which 
ideas are attached. We fancy that we are ‘ in communica- 
tion ’ with another, that^ thoughts are passing from him 
to us. But, in fact, the position is that of two tele- 
graphists who by the use of conventiqpal symbols are 
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able each to call up ideas that are in the other’s mind. 
Suggestion is, in fact, recall, and cannot act unless 
some elementary ideas have been acquired by percep- 
tion. *But it forms the ideas so* acquired into thoughts 
and courses of thought, which we preserve in memory 
as sequences. So one can be taught that Australia is 
an island, if sensation and feeling have given him ideas 
of land, of water, and of ‘ surrounding 

If thinking is a process which follows a definite 
course, determined by regular forces, why, it may be 
asked, do not 'all men think alike on a given subject ? 
In the first place because their knowledge— their record 
of perceptive and refleetive sequences — is not equally 
copious. Secondly, becituse individuals are unequally 
affected by prejudice and faith — emotional influences 
which, we shall see, control v^ry powerfully the processes 
of inference. Thirdly, because the fmaginative spirit is 
much stronger in some men than in others. And, fourthly, 
because susceptibility to familiarity of* rhythm and^of 
trait varies^very greatly. Some men enjoy good, others 
suffer from bad menfoiies. tAnd, very commonly, the 
excellence or deficiency is not general, but affeCts par- 
ticular classes of ideas. For it is common experience 
that one who has a bad mhmory for certain kinds of 
ideas can easily recdilect others. This differentiation 
in associative capacity is strikingly illustrated by the 
phenomenal memory for figures with which some men 
are naturally endowed. 

Susceptibility to familiarity of trait also varies from 
one person to another. This is the difference between 
the intelligent and the stupid. And here again we may 
notice that susceptibility may vary according to the 
kind of trait. Thus the m*^thematician is peculiarly 
responsive to traits of relationship in numbar and 
quantity, the inventor to those in mechanics, just as the 
musician is gifted with a special appreciation of tones 
and harmonies which enables him to link or combine 
them artistically ^ When acute intelligence is combined 
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with a retentive memory, and is assisted by vivid 
imagination, by appreciation of beauty, and by skill in 
expression, we have genius. 

The principal points that we have endeavoured to 
make in this chapter are that when perception involves 
more than simple recognition, it includes the association 
of traits either by memory or by inference : these 
associations are of traits with an individual — idea- 
connexions that are, in fact, thoughts : inferential 
association proceeds with extreme rapidity except when 
it is interru})ted by doubt ; it is then a slower process 
involving two conscious thoughts that, as reasons, lead 
to a conclusion : when differences occur which impede 
unification or association, a nervous state of doubt or 
hesitation occurs that may end in the reversal of a con- 
nexion into a negative, or of an idea into its contrary : 
thouglit, apart from perception, consists of a series of 
unifications, and associations made, or reversed, that 
arO,)i'okcn front time to time by the self-perception of 
feeling : in thinking, the brain is influenced by impulses 
that reach it from the physical and psychic planes, 
rendering the course of thought expectative, explorative, 
appreciative, or imaginative : communication with 
another through words or gestures involves suggestive 
thought in him who makes and symbolic sensation in 
him who receives the communication, the latter involv- 
ing the recall of ideas by the words that are received. 
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EXPECTATIVE AND EXPLORATIVE THOUGHT 

The Expcctqtivc or ‘ practical ’ problems of life are — 
What to pursue or avoid ? and, How to pursue or avoid 
it? — that is to say, they arc ^concerned with objects, and 
with methods or iustn^nents. These questions are 
primitively decided for an animal by its instincts — by 
impulses that arise from the neural states on the physical 
plane of which we arc conscious a% the appetites, the 
shock of strangeness, injury, or difficulty, and the relief 
of faniiliarity, benefit, or help. And even in conscious 
life their infjtinctivc imperiousness survives. One wh^/is 
impassioned 1/y love qy ange^ acts or speaks ‘ thought- 
lessly ’ or ‘ impulsively — that is to say, without reflec- 
tion.* He acts because he is impelled to act, and for no 
reason derived from experience. So we may buy a thing 
against our judgement — against the counsels of the past 
— because we like it : a mother may ‘ spoil ’ her children 
by injudicious treatment, because she leaves them : in 
pressing a defeated antagonist we may forget the future 
consequence of his revenge, because we hate’ him. In 
these cases the cause of our action is not a reason, but an 
emotion. 

By the influence of faith we arc also swayed impul- 
sively. Faith is a condition, that is stimulated by an 
idea of protecting or advanta^ng power associated with 
a person, an institution, or an idea. It is an alloy of 
respect and confidence, and has its roots in neural 
reactions and conditions on the physical plane that 
are spiritualized by psychic energy, and etherialized 
in consciousness. • If we are loyal to a leader we 

12 
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unreflectingly accept his directions as to what we should 
pursue or avoid. We may have a similar regard for the 
laws or for current morality, since they are powerful and 
protective influences. It is true, of course, that the 
oliservance of mm\a] rules may be the result of ex- 
pectative thouglit — of calculated ideas of consequences. 
But it may also be forced upon us by unreasoning faith. 

We cannot describe impulsive conduct as " voluntary 
since no willing comes into play. The will has involved 
from the instinctive effort to ‘ do something ’ when con- 
fronted by a difficulty. The course of this effort is directed 
by the instinctive propensity to approach the favour- 
able and recoil from the unfavourable. This is extended 

1 

from the present to the future — ^that is to say, approach 
becomes pursuit and recoil avoidance — by the influence 
of expectation, by the propensity to ‘ look ahead ’ for 
which we can find an origin in the instinctive promptings 
of the appetites. For these arc peculiar in that they urge 
us4:o pursue or avoid things which are beyond the range 
of present perception. Expectation, as we h*ave seen, is 
the foundation of our concej)t of The future — a possibility 
which forsakes us ojily in the hour of death. When our 
conduct is stimulated by expectations, possible pleasures^ 
and displeasures suggest themselves in bewildering 
multiplicity. For each idea brings with it a train of 
consequences. 

That these consequences will follow is inferred from 
the fact that they have followed their causes in the past, 
and are, therefore, associated with them, memorially, 
in sequence. If I am inclined to strike another, the idea 
of my action is unified with one of violence in general, 
which is associated as the antecedent of a retaliation ; 
and the retaliation will bo certain, probable, or possible 
accortting as it has followed invariably or variably. The 
chances of retaliation enter, therefore, into my considera- 
tion of consequences, and renders it ‘ calculating 

^ We shall see that the pleasure may be that afforded by an ideal. 
But this is for later consideration. 
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The appraisement of an act by its consequences intro- 
duces the alternative possibilities of doing it or not 
doing it. This affords* the process of inference a hypo- 
thetical, or conditional, starting-point ; and it pro- 
ceeds to infer the consequences of the alternative 
possibility by connecting it with sequences into which 
it has entered in the past. Thus if, when walking to the 
railway station, I think that I shall be late, inference 
suggests running, and hypothetical inference suggests 
that if I run I sliall get hot. By hypothesis we take 
into consideration the consequences of conclusions as to 
possibilities. 

The conflict between altf^rnative inducements brings 
about the mental confusion of hesitation. This is con- 
trolled by the resistance which is involved in steady 
deliberation, and ends in an effort of selection or choice. 
The effort is undirected by instinct, and is, therefore, 
amenable to the influence of pleasurable or displeasur- 
able expectations. These arc weighed,* one against Uie 
other, in Mie process of deliberation, and, finally, we 
pursue the most attractive err avoid the most repulsive. 
We suppose that our choice is ‘ free ’ — and it Actually 
contains elements of freedom, in that, as it arises, the 
effort to do instead of to suffer is undirected, and in that 
the choice of one teifiptation involves the resistance of 
others. But the course into which the effort is finally 
guided by choice is determined by the ^oleasurableness 
or displeasurableness of its consequences. One cannot 
claim spontaneity if, when deliberating over the gift 
of a subscrijition to a charity, he suddenly yields 
before the thought that flis contribution will be pub- 
lished in The Times. This illustration introduces 
a fact of great importandg. The pleasure or dis- 
pleasure that influences choice may be psychic as 
well as sensory. It may be pride or shame in one of 
their many associations. Thu«; we may ‘ choose ’ to 
attend church because this is respectable, and, being so, 
gives us a feeling of selhsatisfaction. And one who has 
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fear in his heart may choose to stand fast, for fear of 
the shame of self-reproach, or the reproaches of his 
comrades. 

A resolution is evidently an anticipated choice.’ The 
occasion of choice presents itself as an expectation, 
and we decide in advance. In fact we choose in present, 
and resolve in future time. Our resolves often fail us. 
Nevertheless it is the power of forming resolutions that 
endows man with the stability of purpose which dis- 
tinguishes him from the most intelligent of dogs, and 
enables him to elaborate conduct as persistent and as 
complicated as the instinctive operations of insects. Our 
resolutions are beacons, lit by ourselves, as steering marks 
through life’s temptations. We^xeep our eyes upon them. 
They set a course which seems to lead to a haven. We 
may swerve from it. But it,gives a purpose to life, which 
would otherwise apilear to be mere objectless drifting. 

Expectations are based upon experience, andl^ since 
exj;>erience is the foundation of reasoning, expectant 
volition is guided by reason. It is influenced in its pur- 
suit of the pleasurable and avoidance of the displeasur- 
able b/ sequences that have been impressed upon qs by 
experience or by the teaching of others. So enthusiasm 
maj" be restrained by thoughts of ‘ safety first ’, and 
lust be held in check by fear of disease. But volition 
may be irrational, or emotional. This is so when 
it is influenced, not by expectations, but by hopes 
or fears, begotten, not of reason, but of likes and dis- 
likes, reinforced by emotion. Hopefulness, as we know, 
manifests an enthusiastic or sanguine disposition : in 
despair one sinks into the profundity of nervous depres- 
sion. Hopes and fears may lead to success or failure by 
inspiring one with resistapt energy or by relaxing the 
strings, of effort. But they are, in themselves, delusive 
— lode-stars or bale-fires which guide individuals and 
nations to erratic viciss^ltudes, not to steady progress. 

Passing now to methods, or instruments, of action, 
it is clear that these are also ‘primitiyely dictated by 
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instinct, and that, when instinct loses its detailed con- 
trol over conduct, imitation anticipates thought, as 
a means of shaping conduct to the needs of the moment. 
Imitation is the expression in Action of ideas of action 
or xitterance that are obtained from another. There 
are many facts to show that it may be involuntary : 
smiling, frowning, and yawning are, as we say, ‘ infec- 
tious ’ : one who associates with a stutterer may catch 
the habit of stuttering. A more serious illustration 
is the extraordinary contagiousness of mob panic, or 
mob extravag^xiice of any sort. Imitation dominates 
what is called the ' psychology of the crowd *. We imi- 
tate another when we act in accordance with his words 
as well as when we follow his gestures. For in both 
cases we express ideas that we receive from him. Hence 
example is a phase of precept — more forceful because 
acts are more impressive than woMs. Imitation is a 
protective process. A young animal which did not 
imitate its mother would have small chance of survival. 
When imitation is consciously stimulated by a feeling 
of respect it passes irtto obedience, and in this form 
powerfully contributes to our observance of discipline 
and morality, imposing a constant check upon our dis- 
cretion in selecting methods^ ©f conduct. ^ 

Another force whi<!h influences our conduct unreflec- 
tively is that of habit This is a chain of memorial 
associations which follow one another Itke camels in a 
caravan. We are conscious of them, tut haydly realize 
their hold upon us, since it rests upon their familiarity, 
and of our acute susceptibility to this we are unaware. 
It is habit that takes a man to office of mornings, con- 
ducts him through the day, and brings him home again. 
It not only regulates most ‘of our practical activities : 
it assists in safeguarding morality, since, when this has 
become conventional, no ideas ^ of conduct present them- 

• 

* ‘ lam, non consilio bonus, sed more eo perductus, ut non tantum 
recte facere possim, sed nisi recte facere non possim.’ (But one could 
not admire such a m^n.) 
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selves but such as are shaped by it. So by habitude a 
society becomes law-abiding and its citizens respectable. 
But virtue of this kind is a dead formality : it lacks the 
living resistance of psychic strength. ‘ The Letter 
killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.’ 

The guidance which we receive from imitation and 
habit leaves, however, a vast scope for expectative 
thought in the selection of methods of pursuit and avoid- 
ance. It may draw us from our habits. If, for instance, 
we habitually travel third-class, but, in thinking of an 
expected journey, recollect that it will illl upon a race 
day, we may decide to travel first-class to be less incon- 
venienced by the crowd. ‘We think expectatively in 
regard to tlie multiform trailsactions of ‘ business 
For money-making depends in great measure upon 
probabilities, and these axe taken into account when 
we reflect inferentiaily, and argue from sequences which 
vary in greater or less degree. • 

JVe turn now to Explorative thought. This is urged by 
curiosity, which, as we can feel, may be either iii voluntary 
or deliberate. It is clearly a* resistant effort to the mental 
bewildehnent that is caused by the new or strange, 
and, accordingly, it is analogous to courage.'^ The con- 
dition which it combats « 'being mental, ideas must 
come into play. But when curfbsity arises involun- 
tarily or automatically, their action musj; be subcon- 
scious : they nflist affect our psychic energy unawares, 
by producing a stmte of bewilderment that evokes resist- 
ance. It will not be difficult to accept this conclusion if 
we realize how important is^ the part played by sub- 
conscious cerebration in the evolution of concepts, and 
even in the formation of inferential conclusions. By an 
evolutionary advance curiqsity becomes voluntary when 
it is consciously actuated by ideas of the pride, or self- 
satisfaction, which will be won by its successful exercise. 

The subjects which avouse our curiosity will depend 
upon our inquisitive susceptibilities. They vary greatly 
* There is probably an affinity of orf|yjin between cor and cura. 
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from one person to another. Some are only interested 
in the affairs of domestic and social life ; others extend 
their curiosity to politics, others again to science. But, 
as we have seen, tastes in curiosity may be cultivated 
by practice. Speaking generally, we are only interested 
in that which is connected with our existing knowledge, 
and are disposed to shut our eyes ^ to facts and argu- 
ments which open new lines of thouglit. 

When curiosity is not confronted with a problem, it 
simply develops ideas by inferential unifications and 
associations : these come most easily in conversation, 
since there is then more than one spring to feed the 
current of thought. If in its course a strange conclusion 
is presented — one whicrf is out of accord with our con- 
victions — we resent its intrusion, and may very easily 
extend our dislike to him#who introduced it. For it 
occasions an unpleasant doubt, wfiich can only be dis- 
pelled by an effort of resistance. The art of pleasing 
conversation is, accordingly, to be picturesquely con- 
ventional.^ Pne who has a new doctrine to ventilate 
must disguise it by ‘allying it with the imaginative 
charms of fiction, by investing it with the altraction 
of the mysterious, or by treating it humorously. 

The problems which ame in explorative reflection 
are — Of what kind is it ? What are its traits ? What 
are the causfis or consequences of its traits ? and, What 
individual should be associated with* certain traits? 
Thus we may be exercised concerning the nature of the 
criminal disposition, its leading features, its effect upon 


* Thinking that it would humanize them, I sent on a visit to Calcutta 
the chiefs of a wild and troublesome hill-tribe inhabiting a remote part 
of the Assam frontier. They were conducted round tlie city and the 
port, and were shown factories, arsenals, and ships of war, but pre- 
served a stolid silence. When I asked them what was the m^st impres- 
sive thing they had seen, they replied that it was the ‘ water running 
uphill meaning the flood tide on the river. Their hill streams had 
familiarized them with the course of water. But they could not ' place ’ 
their unfamiliar experiences. This is not peculiar to the unlettered. 
There is truth in Anatole France’s paradox that * les savants ne sont 
pas curieux ’. 
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the community, or in regard to the person who lias taken 
some money off the dressing-table. 

A desire to solve a problem s*timidates a course of 
resistant or reasoning inference in which we endeavour 
to unify an observed trait with one of the elements of 
a sequence that has occurred in perceptive or reflective 
experience. So we may arrive at the kind or trait-class of 
an object, or at the happening which has preceded or will 
follow a happening. The process is of a judicative charac- 
ter, and the conclusion to which it leads is in fact ^judge- 
ment We may throw it into a syllogism oMiree thoughts 
— a reason of fact, a reason of experience, that is the 
sequence with which the fact is connected, and a con- 
clusion by which the fact is incof jiorated in the sequence. 
The sequence is generally so familiar that, in explaining 
an inference, the reason of ^^xperience may be omitted. 
Syllogisms may be ‘expressed in many verbal forms 
which Logic has endeavoured to tabulate complf^tely. 
But its classification appeals so little to intelligence 
that, for centuries past, a memoria iechnica^ has been 
employed to keep it in mind. Not can it be said that 
the study of logic has contributed very matcri|dly 
to correct reasoning. For, in the first place, inference 
is iy great jneasure subocTnscious, conclusions often 
presenting themselves before we lealizc their reasons. 
And, secondly, its course is continually deflected by 
emotional infludices — by faith, prejudice, and imagina- 
tion — against whi«h logical precepts can hardly prevail. 

We identify an object, respecting whose affinities we 
are curious, by noting a trait which is ii^variably pos- 
sessed by a kind -class. If wc know, for instance, that 
all ranunculous plants have acrid juice, and we meet 
with a plant having acrid jtiice, we may decide that it 
is of tliQ ranunculous kind, since this trait is associated 
with the kind by an invariable sequence. So we unify 
the plant with its kind. That plants with acrid juice are 
ranunculi may appear to be a coincidence rather than 

® The doggerel Latin lines beginning '•Barbar^Celarent Darii ’. 
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a sequence. But it presents itself in thought as a 
sequence, since thought is evolved from perception, 
and in perception the traits of an object or a scene present 
themselves successively,® not silnultaneously. We may 
reason through a chain of such reflective sequences^ as 
that feeling is internal sensation ; sensation is the 
appreciation of external vibrations ; therefore^ feeling is 
the appreciation of internal vibrations, with the further 
consequence that internal vibrations must exist. Argu- 
ments from invariability of sequence may give a very 
high degree 6^ probability. But the conclusion is not 
certain unless the sequence is peculiar as well as invari- 
able. For the fact that ali ranunculi possess acrid juice 
leaves it possible that Ihis trait may be possessed by 
plants which are not ranunculi ; and the fact that only 
ranunculi possess acrid juice leaves it possible that 
there may be some ranunculi whihh do not possess it. 
But it the ranunculi all and alone possess acrid juice, 
any plant j)ossessing it must be a ranunculus. Accord- 
ingly the Jor^’eclness of our conclusions depends upon the 
breadth and exactitude of oilr knowledge — that is to say, 
of our experience. One who knows nothing of flo trers may 
mistake a hollyhock for a rose, because it resembles a rose 
in form and colour. The Biimaean system of classifying 
plants was abandoned for the Natural system, as an 
increasing acquaintance with botany showed that the 
traits upon which it rested were often stfperficial. 

We may assist our inquiry by the etcplorative activity 
of experiment, following upon a hyj)othesis. If, for 
example, we are in doubt as to the nature of a geological 
specimen, we may reflect that, if it is limestone, it will 
effervesce under hydrochloric acid, and may proceed 
to a practical test. Accoraingly a hypothesis, followed 
by experiment, enables us to verify a conclusion. But 
in this case again we must be sure that limestone is 

* 

® So a sentence such as ‘ he was late again this morning for breakfast ’ 
expresses a series of coincidences in the form of sequences. The leaves 
of a bud are in coin^dence ; *but they open in sequence. 
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peculiar in its reaction to the acid, as well as in- 
variable. 

When an object has been unified with a kind, or classi- 
fied, it will possess the essential traits of its kind : if, for 
instance, we know that the plant is a Solarium^ we know 
that some part of it is poisonous. If we proceed to inquire 
as to the causes or consequences of its trait, we rely 
upon a more obvious sequence. Traits, as we have seen, 
may take the form of changes or happenings. It is 
a relative trait of lightning that it is followed by 
thunder, and a sub-trait that the following is immediate. 
Accordingly, by means of consequential happenings, 
reasoning inference enables ms to predict the future. 
We infer its course by connecting traits of the present 
with sequences that have been experienced. In every- 
day life we can predict th^ future in this fashion re- 
markably well, excdpt in regard to the weather, the 
observed sequences of which are apparently vitiated by 
th^ omission of unperceived elements. But when deal- 
ing with the future of a nation — that is to sa;f, with the 
consequences of its circumstances, its politics or its 
religion— sequences appear to fail us. We can ai;gue 
correctly enough as to the future of animals and plants, 
since their life is one of iniCinct, or habit, and follows 
a regular order ; and, so far as the* conduct of mankind 
is habitual, it is regular and can be predicted. But 
there is a distvA'bing fact in the immense influence of 
imagination, whioli sets up dazzling but unsubstantial 
ideas that may be quite out of accord with experience, 
and infuse an unpractical element into human motives. 
Their influence would, however, be small were it not 
spread from one mind to another by suggestion — ^that 
is to say through language. * In this fashion the effects 
of such, psychic stimuli as ideas of power — divine, 
clerical, regal, or numerical— of ascetic self-conquest, or 
of liberty, may be disseminated far and wide. A few 
men, or a single individual, who can command others, 
proselytize them, or persuade them cay by revolution- 
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izing their motives, bring about abnormal consequences. 
They may lead multitudes into courses which would 
never be suggested by reasoning from experience. 
Hence it comes that the lines o*f a nation’s development 
cannot be predicted from its material surroundings. 
But we realize that there are laws : we say that 
‘ history repeats itself meaning, not only that similar 
circumstances are likely to produce similar results, but 
that the effects of suggestion follow a regular course 
and sooner or later fade away. The stability of politi- 
cal institutioifs, for instance, is dependent upon the 
existence of respect for them, and this is gradually weak- 
ened by disillusionment. ‘Were these laws formulated, 
reasoning might steady the vacillations of political 
prophets. But serious difficulties would still remain. 
Reason acts through knovulcdge, and our information 
regarding both the past and the present is incomplete 
and inaccurate. Few histories are unbiassed ; and the 
facts that are given us by newspapers are coloured, ny^re 
or less, by •propagandist motives. And reasoning in 
regard to national consequences can seldom be dispas- 
sionate. It is distracted by our political prejuflices, by 
our pride, and by our ho})cs. 

We also argue from sequences in determining the 
causes of particular happenings. We commonly draw 
conclusions /rom the regular sequences of habit. Thus 
we argue that there must be something wrong with a 
horse’s bit or saddle, because he is restive, being ordin- 
arily quiet, or that one who is not down to breakfast 
must be ill, because he is, ordinarily punctual. A cause 
is something which always precedes happenings of a 
certain kind, and is invested by us with an idea of stimu- 
lating activity. It may be ^so invested simply because 
it precedes the happening : there are persons who 
think that bad weather is caused by a fall in the baro- 
meter. But as knowledge extetids, an antecedent is not 
regarded as a cause unless its connexion with its con- 
sequent can be referred to a generalized sequence — that 
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is to say, to a law. So we shift our idea of causality 
back from the barometer to changes of air-))ressure, or 
of solar radiation, because these can be connected with 
changes of weather by physical laws. IVhen, however, 
no regular connexion can be established in this fashion, 
we take refuge in ‘ chance ’ or ‘ luck regarding it with 
an implication of causalitj% as when we say ‘ I missed 
my train by bad luck The primitive idea of a cause 
is simply that of an antecedent, as is shown by the use 
of the word ‘ because ’ to introduce a thought which 
leads up to a conclusion. Accordingly, before conceptions 
of universality and peculiarity arc developed, or any 
knowledge of physical laws is acquired, a casual ante- 
cedent may be regarded as a cifuse, especially when the 
association of it with its consequence is enforced by an 
emotion of joy or sorrow, in this fact we discover the 
origin of unreasonable associations — of superstitions 
which may be merely fatuous, as that ill-luck fefilows 
tho^ spilling of salt, or sailing on a Friday, but^have also 
been the origin of prejudices which have ‘blinded the 
intelligence of mankind. 

The problem involved in connecting an unknown 
individual with a liappcning,,,is that which is commonly 
to b6 solved in criminal inv6stigati(^ns. In this case the 
order of our reasons is reversed : we begin with the reason 
of experience — ^that is. with a generalized sequence, 
because we have before us no trait of character that 
can be attached tb an individual. We have, however, 
a trait of relationship which introduces a generalized 
sequence into thought. If, for instance, ** I miss half- 
a-crown off the dressing-table, I may conclude that the 
housemaid must have takei\ it, because its taking must 
have involved entering the^ room, and she alone has 
entered ‘it. 

This is deductive as opposed to inductive reasoning : it 
opens with a reason {or sequence) of experience, and 
reaches its conclusion through a reason of fact — ^that 
the housemaid alone had entered the room. There 
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being no trait of character to connect the incident with 
an individual, inference can run only by reversing its 
course ; and, in exploring a fact, this appears to be the 
only case in which the deductive substitutes itself for 
the inductive process. But, when we are arguing from 
a hypothesis, as in mathematics, are generalizing the 
sequences of experience, as in philosophy, are demon- 
strating a conclusion to others, or arc simply exercising 
our logical faculties, deductive reasoning may be used 
irrespective of fact : we can show that Socrates is 
mortal by commencing with the general sequence, or 
major premiss, that " all men are mortal The deductive 
process is very largely employed as an instrument of 
persuasion, since it gainf^impressiveness by emphasizing 
generalities. In explaining a deductive conclusion, stress 
is laid upon the reason of •experi(jnce, whereas an in- 
ductive conclusion is explained by its reason of fact. 
In itsUlf, deductive is as reliable as inductive reasoning ; 
either of tjjem, if affected by faith, prejudice, or imagi’aa- 
tion, leads t<8> a fallacy under the cover of logical form. 
But by emphasizing generalities the deductive process 
tends to put criticism off its guard : dolus latet in 
generalibus. If, for instance, one assures an audience 
that ‘ democracy is^ government in accordance with 
popular ^vishes, you belong to a democracy, and are there- 
fore /ree’ — (that is to say, are governed in accordance 
with your wishes)— he may induce his listeners to forget 
that, if they are out-voted, they have fost their freedom. 

We also employ reasoning inference to ascertain 
the actuality* of happenipgs which we have not wit- 
nessed. It uses the scales of experience. Our conclu- 
sions in these cases are in^ reality beliefs, since they 
rest upon the trust which ;^ve place in our informant. 
But we employ reasons of fact and of exj)erience*in test- 
ing his credibility. He may not be trustworthy, either 
because he was misled by hi?{ senses or by another 
person’s suggestions, or because his experiences are mis- 
represented in \Mords owng to prejudice or deceit. His 
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statements are tested by comparison with our own know- 
ledge of the consequences of human nature : if in the 
light of experiences they are probable, we do not draw 
largely upon human nature for arguments against their 
acceptance. If they are improbable, we do not believe 
them until we have subjected the witness’s powers of 
observation, motives, and character to such criticisms 
as experience suggests to us. If, for instance, he is 
shown to be prejudiced, we associate his statements 
with the effects which in our own experience are pro- 
duced by self-interest in the garbling of evidence. 

Reasoning inference may be based upon sequences 
which are distorted by prejudice or are imagined, and 
in this case its conclusions vfll be prejudiced or fan- 
tastic. Conclusions will be true — or trustworthy — 
only when the sccj^uences f which lead to them have 
been derived from repeated experience. How far, it 
may be demanded, is experience itself a true indigation 
of jeality — of ‘ things as they are ’ ? It can ultimately be 
resolved into conscious impressions of things \/ithin us or 
outside us — that is to say, into impression-ideas. These 
cannot afford us true conceptions of the vibratory condi- 
tions that arc their origin, except upon the supposition 
that sensoiy nervous excitement is identical with the 
vibrations that arouse it. This a})pears to be impossible 
in itself, and can in some cases be proved to be ineori'ect. 
Science can infer, for instance, that light and sound are 
merely the. effect mpon the brain of vibrations that are 
dark and noiseless. Our ideas arc phantasies. But 
they indirectly afford us some true knowledge of the 
real. It is certain, for example, that similarities and 
differences exist in our environment, that our ideas of 
changes and continuings arise from real changes and 
continuings, although they mislead us as to their cha- 
racter, and that, when changes occur in an invariable 
sequence, there must be between them some such rela- 
tion as that of cause and consequence. The rhythmic 
succession of changes must be based i^pon reality, and 
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so also must be the relationships that are observed be- 
tween one impression^ and another. Mathematics can 
accordingly claim that they are concerned with realities ; 
and Science in classifying impressions, and ascribing 
them to causes, is dealing with real similarities, differ- 
ences and sequences, though of a very different nature 
to that which they present, as phenomena, when they 
are registered by the l)rain. 

How, it may be asked, can the brain work in accord- 
ance with the requirements of correct reasoning unless 
it is guided by ^ higher intelligence ? Tlirough the con- 
trol which is incessantly exercised by doubts. If, for 
instance, when a conclusion*is based upon a peculiarity, 
a recollection comes foi^vard which shows that the 
peculiarity is non-existent, the connexion is immediately 
reversed. Doubts arc expressed in^ language as objec- 
tions. They may invalidate a conclusion by showing 
that iSie reason of fact is erroneous, or that the reason 
of experience fails in not being invariable, universal, bv 
peculiar. That is to say they suggest exce})tions to the 
generalization upon which the conclusion is phased. 
Objections may be answered by proof or demonstration. 
This is an effort of trial. How do we prove that a magnet 
attracts iron, or that ‘^righteo^lisjiess cxalteth a natioiT ’ ? 
Simply by referring them to experience. In the case of 
the magnet we can verify our conclusions by the artificial 
experience of experiment. We cannot experiment with 
a nation, and consequently must us5 the experience 
which is recorded in history. We review the past to 
ascertain whether the righteous are always successful 
or respected. 

Reasoning inference is, then, a process of the brain 
which, given an intelligent appreciation of samenesses, 
will yield correct results within the limits of its know- 
ledge, But, for this, it is necessary that it should be 
dispassionate and unemotional— should be uncontrolled 
by the promptings of instinct or the self-assertion 
of egotism, and •uninfluenced by faith, prejudice, or 

FULLER V 
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imagination. Love is blind to the lessons of experience : 
unthinking courage has no eyes for them : they are 
overruled by faith, distorted by prejudice, and eclipsed 
by imaginative hopes and fears. 

Faith — respect for another’s power and confidence in 
his protection — manifests itself as a feeling, but arises, 
as wc have seen, from neural conditions on the physical 
plane and can, therefore, dominate us with overmaster- 
ing power. We may appear to lose it. But it remains 
as a respectful confidence in ourselves. Faith stifles 
inference. Our thoughts are obedient and our conclu- 
sions take the form of beliefs. These may be altogether 
unreflective, the fruits of " sfmple ’ faith. Or they may 
rest upon a reasoned appreciation of the power of our 
master, limiting it to certain branches of knowledge 
in which we conclude that he excels. But in either case 
it is incompatible with reasoning inference. Newton 
must have abandoned belief in the material int«rven- 
ticn of Providence before he could have discovered by 
inference the effect of gravity upon the inofion of the 
planets. 

A vast number of our conclusions are in reality beliefs. 
In childhood we accept without question the thoughts 
that are suggested by our ‘mothers : indeed the inquisi- 
tiveness of children, whether as to the composition of 
the moon, or the origin of babies, may be satisfied 
in the absurdest fashion. As we grow older, faith be- 
comes a reasoned’ partiality for our own opinions, or for 
those of men whom we respect, and if these have been 
correctly framed, we are assisted, as by stepping-stones, 
in the pursuit of knowledge. But if our authorities 
have erred, having overshot their experience, or trusted 
to their feelings, their beouests are not stepping-stones 
but stumbling-blocks, which may retard indefinitely 
our progress towards the light. If we are in doubt as 
to the cause of a bad harvest, we may accept in trust- 
fulness the conclusion that it was non-observance of 
the Sabbath, since the two have bf‘en connected in 
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experience. Such beliefs are responsible for the extra- 
ordinary errors which have darkened man’s judgement, 
and have introduced into history so much that is cruel 
and grotesque.’ • 

Prejudice arises from emotional feelingvS — from ^ 
desire or aversion, an affection or dislike. It may not 
kill reasoning inference, but it disables it — ‘ warping the 
judgement ’ — by excluding, or rejecting, thoughts which 
go against our inclination, so that the possible becomes 
the certain. If one whom we dislike is at all unceremo- 
nious in his maimers, we are apt to impute to him deli- 
berate rudeness. So a nation at war is unable to see 
anything to the adversary’s* credit : it eagerly accepts 
anything to his discredit, ^^nd cannot realize the lesson 
taught by history that the enemy of to-day may be the 
ally of to-morrow. By a sinylar prejudice a jury may 
condemn an accused because they dMike him. On the 
other hand, we are often blind to the faults of those 
whom we like : a military man rejects any imputation to 
the discredit of the army with a chivalrous indifference 
to evidence. No one can be aqudge of his own quarrel. 
Nor ^an he criticize ideas of his own, until somS time 
has elapsed since he felt the pride of conceiving them. 
We are similarly biassed towfl^ds the ideas of our ‘ set 
our class, or our nati(?n. This is, indeed, the essence 
of patriotism, whicli, however much it may invigorate, 
blinds us to th*e truth. • 

The effect of imagination in distorting the process of 
reasoning will be noticed in the chapter following. It 
is at once the ^consequence and the cause of emotion. 
The brain, as we shall see, tliinks imaginatively when it 
is affected by psychic excitement, and its imaginative 
thoughts react upon the psychic plane, and enhance 
emotional activity. In this Condition it may greate 

’ It is believed that between the years»lG()3 and 1080 no less than 
70,000 persons were executed for witchcraft — many of them upon the 
direction of so eminent a judge as Sir Matthew Hale. (Carpenter’s 
Mesmerism, Sjnritualism, &c., pfOl.) 
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imaginary existences and occurrences and form ima- 
ginary sequences from them. It may substitute vague 
liopes or fears for reasoned expectations. Attractive 
ideals take the place oi experience, obscuring by their 
brilliancy the beaten track which is marked by the 
success and failures of the past. Imagination may even 
distort the course of reasoning from experience. For 
reasoned methods of conduct, when deduced from fanci- 
ful samenesses, evolve into the fantastic practices of 
magic. 

We have seen, then, that reasoning inference argues 
solely from experience. In our practical life it endeavours 
to supersede instinctive and emotional influences but 
cannot exclude them. In oicr life of inquiry it main- 
tains itself by a constant struggle against the rivalry 
of faith, prejudice, and imagination. 



CHAPTER IX 


APPRECIATIVE AND IMAGINATIVE THOUGHT 

The phases of thought which we have distinguished 
as appreciative and imaginative are initiated, not by 
purposeful impulses, but by conditions of pleasurable 
and displeasurable excitement which at first sight may 
appear to be merely passive. If, however, we examine 
the effect upon us of a p/feasing or displeasing stimulus 
or idea, we shall find that it is infused with a certain 
activity — that of ‘ savouritig ’ oi; appreciating the 
pleasure or displeasure. We term this feeling^ ‘like* 
or ‘ dfslike ‘ admiration ’ or ‘ contempt according as 
the neural^tate which it represents arises on the pliysicul 
plane and is Teflected on the psychic, or is aroused on 
the physical plane through the psyc*hic. Likes and 
disliiccs are neural conditions of attraction or repulsion, 
such as in instinctive- life c;xcite approach and recoil : 
they are physical ^impj.ilscs wfiich vent themselves upon 
the psychic plane. They are passive in that they do 
not lead to practical action: they are ^active in that 
they incline us “ towards or away from a stimulus. 
When pleasure or displeasure is caus^ed by a psychic 
stimulus, which arouses physical attraction or repulsion 
through psychic excitemcttt, like becomes admiration, 
dislike contempt. But, so distinct are our physical and 
psychic natures, that one m^iy like what he despises — 
an incongruity which distraejs many unfortunate love 

• 

' This perception of activity is of comparatively recent date : ‘ like ’ 
in its original use expressed not our c^wn activity but that of the 
stimulus ; ‘ it likes me ’ us ' il me plait 

* ‘ All sensation, such as that of a rather lively external impression, 
is followed by a tendency to movement, if not by actual movement.’ 
(Morat’s Physiology of the Nervous System, p. 518.) 
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affairs. The psychic excitement that accompanies these 
appreciations may j)ass into wuiginaiwc activity — per- 
haps the most complicated of all our faculties. The 
imagination is also excited by the jdcasurc or displeasure 
which attends upon strong emotion, such as tliat of fear 
or love, or upon the psychic revulsions of joy and sorrow, 
pride and shame. 

First of Appreciative thought. This is initiated 
the pleasure or displeasure which is caused by a sensory 
impression, a feeling, a recollection, or an idea. We are 
attracted by the pleasurable and like it : repelled by 
the displeasurablc and dislike it. Our like, or dislike, 
stimulates thought. We ap^:>reciate the attractive or 
repellent as the good or bad,^the bcauliful or ugly, the 
right or wrong, the true or false, according as it affects 
us physically, })syGhically* or reflectively. The good is 
favourable, the bad unfavourable to our ])hysical life : 
a thing is beautiful or ugly, right or wrong,, according 
3s it conforms or does not conform to our .^^tandards of 
aesthetic taste or morality. These arc of psychic origin 
since #they are based u])on ideas of excellence or of 
resisting power. The true accords with experience as 
utilized by reasoning : the false' is in disaccord with it. 
Reason also enters into our appreciation of the good 
and bad, the beautiful or ugly, tlie right or wrong, 
since its recognition as such involves its classification. 
Hence if judgement is misled by prejudice or faith, we 
may confuse good with bad, right with wrong, truth 
with falsity. So, for instance, if we have an affection 
for another we may find something to like in his misdeeds 
or oppressiveness. Orientals admire a ruler who is 
strong and capricious : they style this the ‘ kingly dis- 
position ’. W^e condemn another’s ‘ militarism but 
not oiir own. 

Purely physical likes and dislikes are few in number 
and of a simple nature. Such are our likes for certain 
touches, as caresses, for food, and for light : our dis- 
likes of pain, hunger, and fatigufc. They become 
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infused with a psychic element when their stimuli are 
associated with ideas of excellence or inferiority, since 
these, being the antecedents of pride or shame, arouse 
psychic excitement. Like thcn^becomes the appreciation 
of admiration (respectful, if excellence is powerful), din- 
like that of contempt. We shall find that it is ideas 
of excellence that give pleasure to our acquired, or 
differentiated, tastes, which are infinitely more numerous 
and complicated than purely physical pleasures. We 
term them ‘ aesthetic ’, appreciating that they are 
influenced by ifn clement other than the physical. Beauty 
is excellence, ugliness inferiority, and since ideas of 
excellence and inferiority depend upon standards of 
excellence and these ar j variable, some find beauty in 
what to others is ugliness. It is almost im])ossible for 
a European to admire Japanese music : indeed there is 
much in modern music which would have been repellent 
to the taste of a century ago. 

Admiration and contempt may be aroused by feel- 
ings as \q\] as by external impressions. We have 
a great admiration for ohr own power and dignity. 
Cmirage is power and is admirable : cowhrdice is 
weakness and is despicable. Dexterity in action or 
speech is admired because it manifests power.. We 
admire liberty ^because it is infused with the strength 
of self -confidence. There is the strength of resistance 
in purity and morality, the weaknes*!s of yielding in 
pollution and sin. Beauty may, of course,, be moral as 
well as physical. We admire the ‘ beauty of holiness ’. 

It is important to realize that the appreciation of 
a pleasure or displeasure includes the appraisement, or 
valuation, of its intensity. Psychic excitement, whether 
expansive or contractive, Varies greatly in degree, and 
hence pleasures and displeasures vary in ppignancy. 
We appreciate these differences and remember them. 
It is by such appreciative recollections that the course 
of deliberate choice is guided : failing them, selective 
volition would J>e imp*ossible. 
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The stimulus which is nearest us is oneself, and 
accordingly appreciative tliought is very largely intro- 
spective or self-conscious. This, as we shall see, involves 
imagination, for one lyecomes self-conscious by per- 
sonifying his psychic and physical traits as individualities 
that are distinct from his reflective self, so that they 
can excite like or dislike, admiration or contempt. We 
may honestly dislike or despise ourselves. But there is 
no one of sane mind who does not regard himself favour- 
ably on the whole. If, indeed, we were not endowed 
with self-assurance, we should fare badly^in the struggle 
for life. Under the stress of psychic revulsion, generally 
brought about by the words* of another, we may view 
our past conduct with the disgjust of repentance. But 
we find something attractive in the very strength of our 
self-abasement. Our leader^> are ‘ at one ’ with us as 
our representatives, and politics — that is to say, the 
conduct of our leaders and their opponents — provide 
ine^^chaustible material for appreciative thought. 

Admiration and contempt involve strong psychic 
nervous excitement, and they introduce us to the con- 
sideratioh of Imaginative thought. We enter upon 
a most difficult subject. For the ijnaginative faculty is 
mysteriously pervasive in^ its influence : it affects 
behaviour as well as tliought : it is the inspiration of 
Art : it ennobles Politics or degrades them, From the 
scientific point of view it possesses the extraordinary 
characteristic of lunning counter to the tendencies 
which are pressed upon us by evolution. We must not, 
then, search for its origin iri any nervous activities 
whose consequences are materially, or practically, useful 
in the struggle for life. 

We have repeatedly referred to our ‘ expressions of 
emotion’, and may seem to have attached to them 
more importance than they deserve. But they are, 
indeed, very remarkable 'phases of muscular activity. 
They represent the ‘ play ’ of nervous excitement upon 
the body : emotions are converted into ijiuscular move- 
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merits, as when a musician expresses his feelings upon 
the piano. We recognize in common speech that their 
function is to relieve ‘feelings : if they are repressed, 
nervous excitement increases, aitd may attain a violence 
that may shatter the strings of consciousness and even 
endanger life. They appear to have no other intrinsic 
utility. It may be urged that they J^rc of value in 
attracting the symjiathy or help of friends, or in frighten- 
ing or ‘ warning-off ’ foes. But what can be the practical 
value of laughter and tears ? Certain of our emotional 
expressions — utterances, in particular — have* become of 
inestimable utility as instruments of social telegraphy, 
and owe their complicated development to the stimulus 
of this advantage. But ij: is not necessary to this end 
that they should be inherently purposeful : evolution 
abounds with instances of the utilization of incidental or 
by-products. If they are a purposeful outgrowth of 
social* life, why do they affect us as strongly in solitude 
as in society ? Because, it may be concluded, their 
primitive mn^tion is to act as safety-valves for emotional 
excitement. They are not, of course, peculiar to man. 
Bulkin him they arc far more complex than in tlTe lower 
animals owing to the, plasticity of the muscles of his 
throat, tongue and li^)s, aneVof his arms and fingerst 
The effect of* these manifestations is to convert 
a feeling into, something tangible, for, as we have seen, 
muscular movements are felt as touches.* It is a signifi- 
cant coincidence that, when the braiiiHhinks. under the 
influence of emotion, its thoughts become imaginative 
by assuming tangible forijis. When Isaiah exclaimed 
that ‘ All flesh is grass ’ he gave tangible, or concrete, 
expression to the thought ^that all men are mortal. 
Imagined ideas are picturesque : they counterfeit 
percepts. As illustrated by the prophet our common 
mortality could be figured pictorially. As a general 
proposition, it could not be pbrtrayed. Imagination, 
then, appears to be a mental phase of emotional ex- 
pression — to be emotional thought evolved from the 
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muscular expression of emotion, and shaping its ideas 
in accord with the nature of this muscular expres- 
sion — and we shall discover further testimony to its 
evolution from expressfon when we examine its phases in 
more detail. Strong emotion is not, however, adequately 
relieved by the elaboration of concrete ideas in thought. 
It presses for their materialization in actually tangible 
form — in gestures or manners, in utterances or words, or 
in objects which serve as emblems of imagined ideas. 

When our imagination is active we can perceive that 
we are affected emotionally. The use"' of imagery has 
been formalized by language and has become an art, 
which may be used in cold blood by an effort of assertive 
or tentative volition. But ne are concerned with its 
evolution, and must limit our regard to its spontaneous 
manifestations. Tl^ese aro always associated with con- 
ditions of psychic expansion or contraction. The 
excitement may be aroused by the agreeablemL^ss or 
eiisagreeablcness of a feature or trait which is pre- 
sented by a percept or an idea ; and the 4nore acute is 
the sensibility the more active is the imagining — a truth 
which is illustrated by the artistic temperament. Bat it 
may also be a mood which possesses us. The psychic 
excitement of love or fe^r conjures up fancies which 
restimulate these emotions. The hope* that springs from 
enthusiasm begets pleasing images, and. is assured by 
them. Pride and shame are emotional geysers which 
send up streams* of exhilarating or depressing visions. 

Imagination affects us in perception, in reflection, in 
reasoning and in action, and it is difficult to describe 
its phases simply and clearly. It materializes a trait 
that excites our admiration by vivifying or personifying 
it — that is to say, by endo^wing it with a living existence. 
This testifies to its evolutionary origin in emotional 
expression : for expressions are manifestations of life. 
If the trait belongs to kn impression that is received in 
the course of perception, the effect of this process is to 
idealize perception : thus, if struck iiy the beauty of 
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a sunrise, we think of ‘rosy-fingered dawn’,® we have 
idealized what is ready a natural incident. If the trait 
occurs to us in thought, it is, on the contrary, materialized 
— that is to say, invested wfth a concrete form — by 
being personified: so we may figure Time as 'the 
‘ thief ’ of good intentions. In both these cases a living 
individual is created, and we speak of imagination as 
‘ creative ’ when it personifies. But imagination may also 
be decorative. If an object or idea excites our admira- 
tion we variegate or embellish it with ornamentation — 
that is to sayt give a tangible form to its^ excellencies, 
just as we embellish ourselves with clothes and jewellery. 
So, if a winter landscape pleases us, we may imagine it 
as adorned with siimmtir foliage. Here again imagina- 
tion testifies to its oi:igin : for expressions of emotion 
adorn the features with a cRarm of^variety. Accordingly 
we may distinguish imaginings as creative and decorative, 
each of these phases being again subdivided according as 
it is per^i^eptive or reflective. 

Perceptive imagination m its most exaggerated form 
appears to be illustrated by dreaming. Consci(jus sensa- 
tion is then suspended, but impressions, internal and 
external, may touch the^ physical plane unconsciously 
and may reach the t)rain cffcuitously, through the Spinal 
cord. Dream images arc all concrete — are, in fact, 
ifidividualiacd ideas of unconscious mywous conditions 
which may be the relics of waking excitement, but 
appear to be generally caused by ^xternsfl or internal 
impressions that are received during sleep. It is well 
known that* dreaming may be initiated by touches or 
sounds. But internal impressions, often of sexual ^ 
origin, are still more exciting. Dreams present the effects 
of these stimuli in the form.of sensory impressions which 
possess a trait in common with them : thus in a con- 

* It is ‘ by metaphor ’ tliat the dawn is rosy- fingered. But the 
metaphor is imaginative when it invests an inanimate object with 
a trait of life by endowing it with an ideal personality. 

* An interesting point insisted upon by Freud, and over-emphasized 
by him. 
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dition of giddiness one would dream of the edge of 
a precipice.^ If an incident has shaken our nervous 
equilibrium, its residual effects will become dreaijis by 
arousing psychic excitefnent that stimulates the brain 
imaginatively as well as memorially. The strangeness 
of our dream-fancies is 23artly due to their recall of 
record-ideas which have been acquired subconsciously. 
But the chief cause of their erratic extravagances is that 
their stimuli initiate miificatings and associatings which, 
being unchecked by differences, may carry us very far 
indeed froin the impression, or nervous condition, 
which originated tlie mental disturbance. A disregard 
of actual differences is a characteristic of imagina- 
tion. The dawn is not a ro^y-fingered damsel, time 
is not a thief ; but the imagining brain seizes hold 
of a sameness and u^ses it to unify a trait or an object 
with an idea which, from the point of view of sensation, 
is essentially dissimilar. The excitement which flrges 
iL**ai)pears to prevent the reversals that are ^>rdinarily 
caused by differences. Accordingly, imagination ob- 
scures sensation, and when sensation is feeble, it may 
run riot. Such may be our experiences during the d^k 
hours of a sleepless night. We ai»c haunted by ghosts, 
whirii fly away at cock c*1('ow, wjien daylight brings 
conscious sensation into the fullness of its activity, and 
we see things 'in their true light ’. 

Creative imagination is illustrated by self-conscious- 
ness. In this condition one is not merely conscious of 
himself : he figures other personalities within himself, 
by personifying the traits of Jiis physical* and psychic 
natures, and can actually imagine that one is in personal 
conflict with the other. Tips occurs during ‘ tempta- 

® Here is a curious illustration from my own experience. Making 
a night railway journey through Egypt, I could only find room to lie 
down by putting my feet out of the window. I dreamt that while 
bathing in the Nile, my foot was seized by a crocodile, and awoke to 
find that a friend in the next compartment was amusing himself by 
trying to pull one of my shoes off. Tins produced an unconscious 
impression of gripping, which the crocodile illustrtHed 
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tion when psychic resist physical propensities. If the 
temptation is overcome, the self-conscious man enjoys 
an indirect pride, apapt from that which is the conscious 
presefitment of the expansion, that follows successful 
effort. For the succeeding reaction is figured by him 
as the respect of his jihysical personality, and affords 
the pride that is linked in reversed sequence with respect. 
The curious aberration of ‘ multiple personality ’ simply 
exaggerates a subdivision of self, which is an ordinary 
feature of imaginative activity. 

Imagination w'caches its climax in hallucijjiation. We 
have seen that nervous associations in sequence may be 
reversed. Hence fancies may produce such conditions 
of the sensory organs as have accompanied similar impres- 
sions in the piist : sensation is associatively stimulated 
backwards by the brain. Hallucinations are particularly 
vivdd in the nervous conditions of trance, fascination, or 
hypjjotic submission, when the brain is overcome by 
a flush of psychic excitement. This may be caused by an„. 
ovcr-exci^ing idea. If it is presented in sensation it may 
produce fascination : if it •is presented in thought, it 
may be followed by a succession of images, so»vivid as 
to be mistaken for sensory impressions. When imagi- 
native activity is very acute it may pass into insanity 
— ^a condition of ensuring hallucination — and we may 
suspect that mental derangement is connected with an 
abnormal development of cerebellar infkience upon the 
brain. . 

We have been illustrating some abnormal phases of 
creative imagination. But its noi-mal activities follow 
similar lines. They involve the particularization of 
a trait by personifying it. In regarding a birch tree 
overhanging a torrent we* may think that it is like 
a fairy because it is graceful Imagination goes farther, 
and sees it as the ‘ fairy of the glen ’. So Shelley figures 
the West Wind as an enchanter — because the dead 
leaves, like ghosts, flee before it. The vsameness between 
the wind and an enchanter is only in a single trait. But 
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this is the feature which moves us, and the imagination 
unifies it with an individual that possesses it, in disregard 
of actual differences. It acts upon analogies that are 
partial and incomplete. 

Accordingly imagination may give life to the lifeless. 
To a little cJiild its favourite toys are alive,® because 
their traits are identified with life. The savage attributes 
a living individuality to natural objects which arouse 
emotion by their strangeness or tearfulness. This is 
Animism, man’s first step towards the temple of the 
Unseen. Byr imaginative inferences, sucl^as that which 
is based upon the similarity betAveen man’s breath and 
the wind, simple animistic beliefs develop into moi'e 
elaborate creeds. We shall touch upon this point again 
before closing the chapter. 

To creative imagination that is stimulated by reflec- 
tion wc can trace the origin of our Ideals and of Art. 
A guiding ideal is obviously the personified abstract of 
a stimulating psychic trait. We think of it as a per- 
soiriality.’ Purity, Morality, Liberty, Cruelty, |fnd Hate 
arc figured as actual existences — as divinities to whom 
we can render service. They are inspiring because they 
represent power in one or other of its implications ; and 
accordingly give dignity to^life if dissociated with our- 
selves. And, since they may run •counter to physical 
promptings — and often to the lessons of experience — 
they appear to ^'aise human conduct abov6 its natural 
evolutionary plane. We pursue them by expressing 
them in our ‘behaviour. High ideals attract our admira- 
tion. But they may misguide us sadly. Nevertheless 
they have been of incalculafble service to man in 
leading him to venture upon the unknown. If they are 
not endorsed by reason — that is to say, if experience 
shows that they offer no# real advantage — ^they are 
abandoned : man’s history abounds in ideals that have 

® Strikingly illustrated by the little boy who was found showing 
a picture-book to his rocking-horse. 

’ And, accordingly, give it the distinctmn of a capital letter. 
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sprung and faded. In these days we cannot under- 
stand the enthusiasm of the Crusades ; and asceticism, 
as a good in itself, is losing its past glories. But they 
may be approved by reason as actually beneficial : in 
this case they are a progressive evolutionary force. 
owe to them the development of morality from the 
magical notions of primitive superstition. 

Artistic ideals are personifications of aesthetic traits 
— tliat is to say of kinds of excellencies. Beauty is 
personified by the idea of it which the sculptor expresses 
in a statue. A group of traits may present Jhemselves 
together in thought and be personified as a whole. 
Strength and swiftness may.be figured as a winged lion. 
The characters of the drama and fiction are such com- 
posite personalities, each animating a complex of traits 
of character, drawn from experience, and heightened 
imaginatively. They are ‘ dramatiz?jd ’ by a succession 
of actions, speeches, and incidents of which they are 
figured as the causes or consequences. These are traits 
of relationship — drawn from actual life and fancifully 
embellished — which are vivified by being attached to 
the% personalities. Imagination does not exclude infer- 
ence, and Art uses experience as the foundation upon 
which it builds its fantasies^ Its characters are mqde, 
but its incident^f arc? mainly derived from memorial 
associations— jndeed, its heroes and heroines may be 
designed from recollections of actual individuals. It 
may even accept experience as its niotii] and set itself to 
illustrate imaginatively truths concerning the course of 
human passions which are idealized as ‘ laws ’ of human 
nature. Fiction of this class is in reality imaginative 
science : it is an expansion of the parable. 

Characters that are imaginatively personified are 
primarily ideas of kind, Brft: they are not felt to be 
complete until they are particularized by proper names.® 

• 

* Every one who has tried to amuse children by story-telling knows 
how pertinaciously they insist upon the naming of the characters. So 
particularized they become tangible. 
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Here again we can trace the footprints of evolution. 
For expressions of emotion, although common in kind 
to all humanity, have in them that which distinguishes 
the individual. , 

<We have been assuming that artists and authors are 
‘ enthused ’ by the ideas which they depict, and it may 
be objected that it is possible for one to compose in cold 
blood. He may imilate — may make excerpts from 
experience, or from other artistic eomj>ositions, and 
combine them with dexterity. But he will not create 
except when touched by the glow of tke ' sacred fire 
It is, however, to be observed that all Art is in some 
degree imitative : the artist must draw^ from his surround- 
ings the filigree of relationships in which he sets his 
characters — their dress, manners, language, and adven- 
tures. Accordingly Art pr(;,^gresses by evolution, and its 
development can be studied historically. 

Let us pass now more particularly to imaginings which 
mnbellish or decorate. We subconsciously add to the 
attractions of an individual or object whiQh 'pleases us, 
and to the rcpulsivcness o*f one that displeases us, by 
materializing our feelings in imaginary traits. To a Icw'er 
the charms of his mistress vastly^ surpass reality : love 
is, indeed, fed by imagin&fion, since this adds excel- 
lencies which, although fanciful, slinnflate an accession 
of admiration. On tjie other hand an enemy is invested 
with vices whith are drawn from fancy. We illustrate 
this process in ourselves. If one is in low spirits he may 
readily associate the idea of sickness with himself, and 
‘fancy himself ill ’ — or think of himself .as abandoned 
by his friends and alone in the world — associations 
which may move him to tears of self-pity. On the other 
hand, in good spirits, one may easily figure himself as 
winning money or lowering his golf handicap. 

The artist similarly decorates the creatures of his 
fancy, and , as it is said^ ‘ works up the details ’ of his 
conceptions. In words one glorifies an idea by praising 
it ; in deeds by beautifying Its emjjlem or symbol. 
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Decorative ideas are suggested to the artist by his likes : 
they are recollections which are associated with likings, 
and may be classed as shapes, colours, and rhythms, 
according as they have impresised themselves on him 
through touch, sight, or hearing. An ornamental pattern 
is always rhythmic, and when rhythm is applied to verbal 
expression it invests prose with the form of poetry. 
Decoration expresses these embellishing ideas by repre- 
senting one or other of their features. A decorative 
acanthus leaf is not a leaf, but the shape of the leaf ; 
and, since this i^ ideal, it may be varied by imaginative 
evolution, or be degraded by unskilful imitation. Decora- 
tion may be applied to manners, transforming them into 
fantastic ceremonies.^ It has endowed language with 
literary grace, and rendered it a polished instrument of 
expression. * 

We saw at the beginning of this cTiapter that emotion 
may •not liberate itself completely by the creation of 
tangible images in the brain : it may press for the 
realization* o/ these ideas in things which are actually 
tangible. The artist is ‘ forced to express himself ’ in 
action or speech. The formation of mental images can, 
then, hardly be consid^ered apart from their expression, 
and in the preceding page^ it has been impossible to 
exclude all reference* to imaginative action. This is 
a subject to be treated in detail when we come to con- 
sider conduct and behaviour. But we mdst briefly refer 
to it here. 

Imaginative fantasies insist upon being expressed 
when the pleasure or displeasure from which they arise 
overbalance the practical aims of life. This is so generally 
during childhood. And keen susceptibility to the 
pleasing and displeasing persists throughout life with 
those who possess the artisttc temperament. Expres- 
sion involves the materialization of an idea as an 
impression of touch ; and, since^ acts and words involve 
touches, images may materialize themselves in manners, 

® Ceremonies are teamed ‘ fantasias ’ in modern Greek and Arabic. 
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speech, and writing, as well as through the fashioning of 
objects. They are expressed, for example, by acting as 
well as by painting. Indeed the representation of an 
imagined personality by dramatic action appears to be 
the most primitive means of imaginative expression : 
we can observe it in the play of puppies and kittens. 
Expressions of imagined ideas arc always emble- 
matic, for tlicy represent a whole by a part of it. 
An individual is represented l)y a trait. A statue or 
picture is not the thing which it emblematizes, but an 
embodiment of certain features of the thing. It is, then, 
to be noted that the expression of an image follows 
a course that is the contrany of that through which it 
is conceived. 

An imagined idea may be tangibly materialized by 
the adoption of an object ^.is well as by the making of 
it. This is illustrated in the ))lay of cliildren — the 
simplest form of imaginative expression. To cliSdren 
.>hphiying at bears ’ the sofa is an emblem of a cave, 
while their gestures arc emblems of the bear and its 
hunters. An imaginative emblem should have some 
resemblance, however fanciful, to the idea for which it 
stands ; and, s})caking generally, the closer the simi- 
larity, the better does it fu^til its purpose. The making 
of an emblem is a long step in advance : it involves 
manipulation which, imitates the idea by outlining its 
sha])e, as when a painter foreshadows his sketch by 
moving his pencil in the air before him. Such imitative 
gestures applied to a surface that retained a record of 
them would be the commencement of drawing. These 
developments, however, are for consideration at a later 
stage. But we may note that an emblem or symbol 
that expresses the idea of one person is an imaginative 
stimulus to another. Thtis a. picture or keepsake is at 
once the consequence and the cause of imaginative 
activity. ‘ 

They arc largely employed by dear-mutes in eommuniealing with 
one another. 
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We have seen that imagining and reasoning may 
progress together — that reasoning may be imaginative. 
We may reason frorft reflective sequences that are 
derived from fancied existences, J:raits, and occurrences : 
of this kind were the disputations which exercised 
intelligence during the Middle Ages. Coloured by 
likes and dislikes reasoned expectations become ho])es 
and fears, based, not upon experience, but upon images 
that ‘ parabolize ’ nervous conditions. If we are in 
good spirits we regard the future hopefully ; if in bad 
spirits, despairiiigly. And imagination n);?y mislead 
the process of reasoning when it is concerned with 
the methods by which we* may realize our hopes, or 
escape from our fears. It^ lures the brain into unifying 
ideas through fanciful samenesses. This is illustrated 
very strikingly by the pra^jtice of magic. It is the 
product of expectative thought, since it is an instru- 
ment* of pursuit or avoidance. But it rests upon lan- 
tastic identities. There is siich an identity between 
a figure representing a man and the man, and accord- 
ingly it is imagined that one can alUict another by 
mutilating a likeness of him. In one of the Indfan hill 
tribes mothers who wi^h their children to grow fat roll 
them in a pigsty. A IIindu<»who has excavated a tank 
formally ‘ marrieS ’ it to a stake that is set up in its 
midst — a simjlar ceremony may J)e jierformed for a 
newly planted grove — the inference Heing that as 
marriage is followed by children it wiU render the tank 
productive of fish and the orchard of fruit. A natural 
object is representative of its kind : a tribe is a kind, 
arid the object may accorSingly be adopted as a tribal 
totem* One fanciful identity slides easily into another, 
and magic rites may lose all apparent connexion with 
the analogy out of which thfcy sprung. But they are 
23lainly the fruits of imaginative reasoning. They carry 
us back to days which seem remote in the evolutionary 
history of civilized man. But they survive, unsuspec- 
tedly, in many ipj)dern observances. 
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The effect of imagination upon explorative thought 
has been more momentous and more enduring. There 
is, as has been noted, an identity between the breath 
and the wind, and sincp this does not die, the spirit of 
man may be immortal. Hence the dead may live in 
spirit — an idea which immediately leads to a belief in 
ghosts — ^that is to say, in the Unseen. Moreover, if 
man’s life can be dissociated from his body, it follows 
that life itself may be spiritual, that all things possess 
souls apart from their bodies. Ideas of their spirits 
develop into those of particular persoj^ialities, such as 
gnomes and dryads, gods and goddesses. If the feelings 
that are the traits of our own personality are personified 
in this fashion, there come into existence the ‘ emotional 
divinities ’ that characterized the classical Pantheon. 
In Mars courage was deifie/b in Venus love, in Minerva 
wisdom. And since we cannot conceive of a happening 
without a cause, there must be a First Cause o»f the 
-ijiexplicable wonders of Nature, that is personified as 
the Creator and Governor of the Uniyersc. Being 
regarded anthropomorphieally, he will be pleased or 
displ caused by what pleases and displeases ourselves — 
by the moral resistances and renunciations which afford 
pride and the lapses wliiclu^tre attended by shame, and 
will be gratified by such behaviour ’as would gratify 
ourselves. Accordingly his service may include morality 
as well as profjitiatory adulation and offerings : it may 
be embellished by ceremonies and committed to a 
hierarchy. 

We have I’eviewcd in this cha[)ter the effect upon 
thought of nervous conditions of pleasure and di^s^ 
pleasure. If they touch the physical plane of our nature 
they become likes and dislikes, which pass into the 
stronger feelings of admimtion and contempt when the 
psychic plane is also excited, as is the case if the 
pleasing or displeasing .stimuli owe their character to 

” The older ‘ Titanic ’ divinities, tl\at were overthrown by them, 
represented forces of Nature. 
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an implication of superiority or inferiority. Likes and 
dislikes affect our judgement as prejudices : they trans- 
form reasoned expectations into hopes and fears. Psychic 
excitement, pleasurable or displfeasurable, has a momen- 
tous consequence : it arouses imaginative activity— Ian 
evolution from the consequences of psychic excitement 
in emotional expression — which may affect perception, 
action, and speech as well as thought. Imagination 
converts ideas of pleasing and displeasing traits into 
ideas of tangible individuals, and embellishes ideas of 
individuals with tangible decorations. S5’ it creates 
personalities within ourselves and personifies stimulating 
traits as Ideals. By enhancing the effect of similarities 
and analogies and obseming that of differences it pro- 
foundly modifies the course of reasoning inference. It 
expresses itself in Play, anfl is th» ultimate source of 
Art and Religion. 



CHAPTER X 


THOUGHT AND MUSCULAR MOVEMENT 

The young of brainless animals are, for the most part, 
born in a state of competent activity : they come into 
the world ‘ ready-made ’ to meet its difficulties. Of the 
higher aniihals it may be said that the ^better developed 
is their brain, the more incapable is their infancy. 
Young fishes and reptiles can shift for themselves im- 
mediately they are hatched/ Amongst the birds the 
mother must become a nurse for the education of her 
young, and the period of nursery life is lengthened 
amongst the quadrupeds. We can, thci^efore, infer that 
instinctive, or reflex, capacity is weakened by th6’ evo- 
lution of a brain, and that a brain requires a period of 
infancy during which it cap be stocked with ideas. For 
the bejiaviour of birds and beasts is plainly guided by 
ideas. We term it ‘ instinctive ’. But it is not reflex. 
We know that with ourselves an action is preceded by 
an *idea of it. A notion of what ,we are going to do or 
say occurs to us before we do or say it. When we speak 
of ‘doing a tjiing ‘making a thing or ‘saying a 
thing ’ the word thing ^ signifies an idea that is before 
us. It may be a very general idea, for the particular 
movements involved in an action or utterance, once 
learnt, are repeated memorially. But an fnf ant learns it^ , 
first steps by carefully — though, it maybe, subconsciously 
— forming ideas of its tentative movements. Accord- 
ingly, it is through ideas^^ of acts and utterances that 
conduct and expression are brought under the control 
of the brain. The ideas may materialize themselves 
automatically through association : or, guided by them, 

' ‘ Thing ’ is derived from A.S. thaiken, to appear, used in the 
expression * me-thinks ’. An idea is an appears ice. 
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an effort of will may substitute itself for the physieal or 
psychic neural states of which acts and utterances are 
primitively the instilictive consequences. Instead of 
being impelled to cough by repulsive nervous excite- 
ment, wc can cough deliberately through an ideq, of 
coughing. 

It is clear that ideas of movements can only be 
formed from actual movements, and it follows that 
the earliest of our actions and utterances must have 
been idealess and unconscious. They may be classed 
as purposefuK reflexes, as automatic expressions of 
feeling, or as efforts of venture. The first are j^ractical, 
being directed towards an object ; the second are 
manifestative, simply expj'cssing feeling ; the third may 
be of one class or the other. As soon as ideas are 
formed of them, they may be elaborated and con- 
trolled by tlie memorial and intelligent faculties of the 
brahi : efforts of venture, in particular, are guided and 
developed by familiarities of trait between expectation 
and movement, and by recollections of their conse- 
quences. Once formed, ideas of movements are asso- 
ciated, isolated, and generalized, like other ideas, and 
give rise to conce})ts pf actions, manners, and courses of 
conduct. As growth ad ranees, these concepts* are 
executed in detail l^y the unconscious association of 
motor nervp-cclls — that is to s^iy, muscular activity 
arises in unconsciousness, and passes through conscious- 
ness to unconsciousness again. 

Practical reflexes are represented in man by such 
instinctive movements as the grippings, suckings, and 
'swallowings of infancy, and involuntary movements of 
approach and recoil. They are but feebly developed, and 
furnish few ideas to him. While they supply the motives 
of his appetites, of his stroifgest emotions, his likes and 
dislikes, pursuits and avoidances, they suggest no par- 
ticular means of obtaining ‘satisfaction, and, being 
stereotyped by instinct, are hardly capable of being 
elaborated by individual evolution. 
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The most primitive manifestative movements are the 
smiles and frowns, gestures and utterances which relieve 
and express the feelings of the rnoment. But the sim- 
plest of our manners also belong to this class. A feeling 
of ipride automatically manifests itself in stiffness of 
deportment — or a strut ; humility by a relaxation of 
the body muscles. All these expressions are primitively 
unconscious. But ideas are formed by them which are 
capable of great development, since manifestative move- 
ments being purposeless, are plastic. So have arisen, for 
instance, the very complicated mannerisms by which 
pride and humility may be manifested. 

Efforts of venture, which* seem to promise so little, 
have, however, been the most fruitful material for evolu- 
tion, because they are wholly undirected by instinct and 
are therefore ‘free*. ^ Primiirively of a random character, 
they leave imprinted on the brain an idea of the move- 
ment made and of its consequences. These may often be 
accidentally useful ; and when we come to discuss the 
evolution of methods of conduct, we shall seediow greatly 
it is indebted to fortuitous sequences. If the conse- 
quences include a trait of relationship, or analogy, which 
unifies them with an expectatipi? or desire, the move- 
ment can be repeated so ai^ to increase this sameness. 
If, for instance, a jump falls short, its length can be 
increased by the intpoduction of an idea ©f greater in- 
tensity of effort, or of a running start. Efforts of trial 
can, therefo-re, be directed and improved by intelligence : 
they can be stimulated by ideas of movement whieh 
have been amplified by inference — in fact,‘ they becom^ 
thoughtful instead of thoughtless — and each successful 
trial stamps itself upon the brain as an idea of useful 
movement in certain relationships. Trial becomes 
practice* when it is repeatedf in ordei* to assimilate action 
with inferred expectation, and practice is a potent in- 
strument for the attainnient of skill. Efforts are con- 
stantly being stimulated by dif^culties ; ‘ necessity is 

the mother of invention In order to «elimb trees man 
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had no need of a climbing reflex, for ideas of climbing 
would be evolved from endeavours to reach an attrac- 
tive fvuit, guided by a* sameness of relationship between 
expectation and movement. The fruit being above, the 
movement must be upwards. i 

It appears, then, that man owes his complexity of 
behaviour partly to his freedom from in stinctive control, 
and partly to the intelligence that enables him to appre- 
ciate samenesses of relationship, and to generalize ideas. 
Beasts and birds form ideas of actions. Their behaviour 
is not instinctiv^e in the sense in which this term applies 
to brainless creatures. But their ideas are mainly of re- 
flexes, and can hardly depail: from instinctive lines. They 
may, it is true, acquire ne^ ideas of conduct by efforts of 
venture : a bird may change its nesting habits, and a dog 
leai’n to sit up. But these r^veltiej^ are forced and can- 
not endure. And the lower animals appear to have little 
faculty for generalization. A dog which has learnt to 
open a door latch cannot apply its knowledge to a situa- 
tion which varies from that in which it gained its ex- 
perience. It cannot think of its action as isolated from 
its particular relationships or circumstances, and cannot, 
therefore, practise it. M|in, on the other hand, sedulously 
practises new moven^nts add thereby perfects then?. 

An idea of a niovement is followed by the movement. 
We may wonder how one can stimulate^ or cause, the 
other. For the function of the motor nerve-cells is to 
respond to actual stimuli.^ How cati they* be set in 
action by ideas of the brain ? The intimate associa- 
tion of nerve-cells by familiarity of rhythm will furnish 
us* with a clue to the mystery. We have seen that an 
idea of an injury will evoke a wince because, having 

* They shorten the length of a muscle so that it exerts a pull. We 
push by pulling out the limb between the object and ourselves, or 
between it and the ground. The shortening results from a change in 
the shape of the muscle-cells : they expand from side to side, and, 
since they do not alter in bulk, this involves their flattening from 
back to front. A shortening would also result did the muscle-cells 
contract from back to front. ♦ Hence two contrary phases of motor 
excitement would priduce similar movements. 
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been associated with an injury, it is also associated 
in sequence with the muscular consequences of an 
injury. Ideas of movement appe’ar to stimulate move- 
ment in a similar fashion. But the sequence is re- 
vei|sed. They stimulate causes instead of consequences. 
An idea of a step has been associated coincidently with 
a step ; it is, therefore, associated in reversed sequence 
with the action of the motor nerve-cells which actuated 
the step. The reversal of a nervous sequence has been 
repeatedly illustrated ; but it is a process which defeats 
perceptive alinalysis, and can only he deteoted by inference. 

We may appear to be attributing too much to 
nerve association. But oui conclusion is fortified by 
the curious facts of auto-suggestion, in whieh one phy- 
sical or nervous condition produces another with which it 
has been associated in rhythm. Kindly acts are associated 
in experience with kindly feelings, smiles with pleasure, 
frowns with displeasure. Accordingly, if we act in kindly 
fashion, although with no sympathetic motive, a glow 
of kindly feeling may follow ^ ; and by • deliberately 
smiling or frowning we can conjure up faint shadows 
of pleasure and displeasure. There can be no doubt 
that the conventional politenesses, upon which society 
insists, go some way to promote a^ctual good feeling. 

Auto-suggestion culminates in hystefia, the pathology 
of which abounds with the strangest illustrations of the 
power of an obsessing idea to produce the physical con- 
ditions from which it, or one of its traits, has been formed. 
The sufferers may not only produce derangements of 
the kind ordinarily termed ‘^nervous’ : •they may in- 
flict actual injuries upon themselves — may force ine 
development of tumours^ and of the remarkable ex- 

* These assoeiative interactions appear to have contributed largely to 
the foundations of the Pragmatic? school of Psychology. 

* An amusing illustration is given in the Lancet of June 1880. 
A gentleman thought that he had swallowed his false teeth. He felt 
them in his throat, and a haM swelling appeared behind the larynx. 
A surgeon was summoned, and was about to operate, when a servant 
rushed in with the teeth in her hand. Ske had found them in a drawer. 
The swelling subsided immediately. 
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ternal wounds known as ^ stigmata It is well known 
that men can think themselves into simulated cholera 
and lesser abdominal troubles. And, on the other hand, 
a lively idea of recovery, especially if based upon faith, 
will actually materialize itself in recovery — a fact which 
is demonstrated by the triumphs of psychiatry,^ and the 
indubitable successes of Christian Science. 

Ideas of acts or utterances may pass into muscular 
movement by an r (fort— it may be of restless or petulant 
impatience that opposes itself to, or contrarifies, sug- 
gestions that £«’c offeved by the brain, or fey the words 
of others — it may be an effort of trial in resistance to 
doubt. These are phases* of ‘willing’, the considera- 
tion of which may conveniently be i)Ostponed to the 
chapter following. Apart from them, ideas of move- 
ment, as we have seen, materialize themselves auto- 
matically, through association, unless expression is re- 
sisted or inhibited by volition because its consequences 
would be inconvenient. A convincing proof of this is 
the habit* oi talking to oneself or thinking aloud. Each 
idea of utterance, as it presents itself, is immediately 
expressed . Children arc restless, troublesome, and gar- 
rulous because their eas are instantly materialized. 
A schoolboy’s carelei.s whistling automatically exprissses 
musical ideas that float through his brain. In somnam- 
bulism subconscious ideas of aetfon pass directly into 
action. The automatic expression of ideas is also 
illustrated by subconscious imitatioi? — a process which 
has already been touched upon. Yielding to imitative 
expression wt may join 411 meaningless cheering, and in 
applauding performances which we do not really appre- 
ciate. Impresarios have learnt that manifestations 
may be drawn from an audience by the example of pro- 
fessional claqueurs. 

When actions or utterances have been practised a 

^ In the Neurological Hospital at Newton Abbot, 96 of 100 soldiers, 
who had been coni})l('tcly incapacitated for an average period of eleven 
months, were cured in an* average of fifty-four minutes {Nature, 
February 18, 191 9).* 
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notable development occurs. The multitudinous move- 
ments that have been learnt by experiment are associated 
in varied successions, as they have been combined in 
practice, and can repeat themselves automatically with 
a saving of fatigue and a striking gain in rapidity and 
accuracy. Indeed, simplified in this fashion, conduct 
attains a mechanical precision comparable with that 
of the insects. A succession of conscious movements 
becomes a chain of unconscious movements which exe- 
cutes the conscious idea of an action — or, still further 
generalized-«-of a course of behaviour. Ideas of 
particular actions drop out, and all that is necessary to 
initiate a series of muscular movements is a general idea 
of their character, and of the^course which they should 
follow. So we execute such rapid movements as those 
of the tongue and jips in speaking and of the fingers 
in writing and playing the piano. Action of this descrip- 
tion is called ‘ idiomotor ’ : it is plainly of the kind \vhich 
we have distinguished as associative, motor nerve-cells 
that are associated by familiarity of rhythm automati- 
cally stimulating one another in succession. It resembles 
primitive reflexes in being idea-less, and demonstrates 
that the process of memorial ^^«sociation is not con- 
fined to the mind. We i^memlier because we have 
a nervous system, not because this system has culminated 
in a brain. 

This memorial activity may not be simply repetitive, 
as it is, foi’ instfiftice, when a pianist executes a piece 
‘ by heart It may be adaptive and suit itself 
to passing circumstances. \V^e must, ft seems, sup- 
pose that in this case the motor nerve-cells are also 
coupled with record-ideas of sensory impressions which 
have frequently attended their action. These would 
be called into activity by similar sense-impressions and 
would influence the automatic responses of the motor 
nerve-cells. So a pianist, playing to score, may follow 
the notes subconsciously.® In ^pounting the stairs one 

® It has already been noted that Perrier’s researches led him to the 
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may be quite unaware of his steps. Yet they will adapt 
themselves to the winding of the staircase. These auto- 
matic memorial associations, it is to be observed, are 
distinct from habit. For this is^ guided by a succession 
of ideas, and is conscious. 

The general ideas which stimulate courses of action 
may be classed as of ‘ doing " saying and ‘ making The 
actions and utterances which follow them may comprise 
elements that have been derived from either practical 
or manifestative movements or from both. But the dis- 
tinction re-estayishes, itself in the motive^ by which 
actions and utterances are initiated ; and behaviour 
may accordingly be distinguished as practical and mani- 
festative. The motives of doing are practical when 
conduct is directed to th(? attainment of an object or of 
knowledge: they are manifestative when they express 
feeling, or when they take an imaginative form. It may 
be, however, that in our behaviour the practical and 
manifestative overlap. We use dinner napkins because 
it is dignified to do so, as well as because usage has 
demonstrated their convenience. And practical (in con- 
sciousness, expectative) behaviour may be tingeU with 
imagination, as when it takes a romantic colour. 

Through ideas of saving language has evolved. W0rds 
are muscular movements. The consonants are ‘ ges- 
tures ’ of the bps, tongue, and throat, which are in them- 
selves as independent of sounds as are movements of the 


conclusion that ‘ adaptt'd actions such as intcliigence would also dictate 
arc capable of being called into play through the spinal cord, entirely 
witluuit consciousftcss ’ {Functiotis of the BraiUy p. 20). And Professor 
SlMrington writes to the same effect : ‘ Our individual experiences 
show how readily volitional acts, by repetition and practice, ultimately 
become actions involving neither attention nor even consciousness — 
create in fact habitual reflexes . . . testifying to a so-to-say primitive 
process akin to memory in the si)iiial cord ’ (Schafer's Texphook of 
Physiology, ii. 860). 

’ 'But he is unaware of them only so long as they excite no pleasure 
or pain. Through fatigue or a touch oS rheumatism they force them- 
selves on attention. So nervousness renders us at once self-conscious 
and incITicient — ^the fear that imr words will not do us credit does not 
permit their utteranc^ to pass out of the control of the conscious brain. 
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fingers. The vowels are formed by muscular action 
which drives wind from the lungs through the vocal 
chords — as through the reed of a clarinet — and through 
the cavity of the moutl^, and determine the sounds so 
produced by varying the distance of the chords, and the 
shape and ‘ stopping ’ of the cavity. We are, then, 
]:)rovided with two instruments for the production of 
the vowel sounds, which may be likened respective!}^ to 
a clarinet and an oboe. We use only the latter when 
whispering. 

Language! is primitively manifest ati\^c : the earliest 
utterances of infaney are expressions of feeling. And 
we shall see that emotion, in the form of imagination, 
has contributed very largely to the invention of words. 
But speech is of such immefisc utility tliat practical 
motives have strongly infiivenccd tlic course of its de- 
velopment. Accordingly speech, like action, may be 
practical or manifestative : it may aim at acJiieviiig an 
expectation or may express a feeling. Its evolution will 
be discussed in a later chapter. But a f^w* words of 
explanation may be offerecl in passing. Most words 
are meaningless symbols — originated by efforts of trial 
or imaginative creativeness — wjjicli have been asso- 
ciat^^d in rhythmic coincidence nntli the ideas that they 
represent. In many cases, however, they liave evolved 
from an appreciation of samenesses whicji has guided 
efforts of expi^ession. In shriek ’ the voice imitates 
the shrieking, in ^sawing ’ the noise of the saw. Ideas 
of birds and quadrupeds are often linked to ideas of their 
utterances, and these arc imitated by the names that are 
given them. Words signifying movements have dere- 
loped in greater measure than may be suspected from an 
appreciation of samenesses between movements of the 
tongue, and those of the 'limbs. 1\\ pinch jiini'p, 
for instance, the muscles of the lij)s and tongue reproduce 
in miniature the moveinoiits of pinching and jumping. 

Ideas of doing and so,ying may evidently be summoned 
into thought by a familiarity of trait between them and 
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the expectation or desire that is before us. If, for in- 
stance, we wish to arrive at a place quickly, we must pro- 
gress rapidly towards Ht : the idea of day’s activities 
suggests one of getting up. If our object is to write 
a letter, we must seek the note-paper ; if to light the fire, 
we ask for a match. Accordingly ideas of action are 
commonly summoned through the intelligent appre- 
ciation of similarities or analogies. But they may be 
called up by memory as when we mechanically take our 
gloves when going for a walk. And, by repeated practice, 
intelligent conne;xions degrade themselves into purely 
memorial associations. 

The evolution of ideas of making was a leap in advance. 
There is notliing in man’s instinctive propensities^ which 
could afford materials for forming them, and they must, 
therefore, have been invented by efforts of trial assisted 
by intelligence — that is to say, by an appreciation of same- 
ness<^. They again may be })ractical or emotional. In 
the former case they materialize an idea which has a 
useful consequence : in the latter they express an 
imagined idea — the beginning of Art. In both cases 
they have arisen from a sameness between the traits of a 
visual idea of an object or image and those of certain 
movements of the hands,' Tliere is, for example, a same- 
ness between the outline of a sphere and a circular 
movement of fhe liand. A desire to make the sphere, 
or to draw it, may arise from imitative promptings, 
which we are about to discuss. An idea of ,the move- 
ment will present itself, and this will translate itself into 
action through^its association with the motor nerve-cells 
thld: actuate its movements. But an inclination to 
imitate cannot develop into fabrication without an 
acute sensibility to samenesses of trait. 

^ If Ave c'xcept t Jic ounin^-iitairs nest of braneln^s, tlie only habita- 
tions made by (jiiadriij)eds are tliosc of the rat tribe ; and the uni- 
formity of construction throiifrliont the* species shows that they are 
made under the guidance of ideas that arc derived from re Ilexes. 
A similar conclusion can be drawn from the uniformity of the nests 
made by each species pf bird. 
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We may conclude, then, that our actions and utter- 
ances arise from the invention of ideas of movements, and 
in this process (as is clearly shown by the discovery and 
improvement of mechanical appliances) analogy, or fami- 
liarity of trait, has played a determining part, although 
much has been owed to adventurous trial and fortunate 
accident. Methods of conduct and speech have evolved 
by steps that must have been slow and halting — ^the 
steps by which mankind has risen from the conditions 
of ape-like simplicity in which each man’s life begins. 

They are, spread from man to man, pnd from genera- 
tion to generation, by imitation. We imitate another by 
expressing in muscular move«nent visual or auditory ideas 
of action or speech which are afforded us by his behaviour. 
The visual or auditory idea cahs up an idea of a movement 
of our own through an obvious sameness of trait which 
unites them : the idea so summoned expresses itself by 
associatively stimulating the motor nerve-cells that 
actuate the movement. Accordingly imitation, like 
fabrication, involves intelligence — ^but of a lower order, 
since the analogy that connects visual or auditory ideas 
with ideas of movement is less recondite. Fabrication 
is, indeed, an advanced form gf imitation. One who 
fashions an object, invents <a ne'w appliance, or expresses 
an imaginative concept, has an Mea before him 
which he imitates creatively by transforming traits of 
form into traits of movement ; and his action may be 
styled expxessive opposed to submissive imitation. 

Since ideas of action or speech tend to express 
themselves automatically in movements, and familiarity 
of trait may act subconsciously, we may imitate anoSier 
without any conscious intention of doing so. This fact 
affords an explanation of the curious uniformity of 
behaviour — and even of feeling — which may infatuate 
a crowd. For, by auto-suggestion, conduct calls up the 
feelings which have been associated with it, and one 
who runs when others are panic-stricken, feels terror, 
although quite unaware of the danger that threatens, 
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By the educative effects of imitation the acquirements 
of each generation are transmitted to its successors so 
rapidly^ and completely* that they appear to be inborn 
faculties. That they are really, acquired accomplish- 
ments is proved by the striking differences between the 
manners and languages of different ages and different 
peoples. And we shall find reasons for concluding 
that a child brought up amidst brutish surroundings 
will not only speak no language, but will show no traces 
of human behaviour. 

To recapitulate^: , 

1. Muscular movements are primitively either in- 
stinctive reflexes, automatic* expressions of feeling, or 
efforts of trial. The first are purposeful or practical, 
and, being instinctive, ard stereotyped. The second 
being merely liberativc, are more o:^ less plastic. The 
third are free and therefore entirely plastic, and may 
take either a practical or an emotional character, 

2. Movements become voluntary — can be controlled 
by the will and developed by intelligence — when they 
are initiated by ideas. These are formed from psj^chic 
expressions or efforts of trial which have been guided by 
a familiarity of trait between movement and expectation 
or desire, and have j^ielded' •favourable consequenciJs. 
Efforts of trial develop into inactising — the origin of 
skill. 

3. Ideas of movements, unless inhibiled, express 
themselves automatically by reversing* a sequence of 
nervous association. In actual experience a moyement 
and an idea of* a movement coincidentlv follow the 
activnty of the motor nerve-cell. The idea is, accordingly, 
associated with the motor nerve-cell in sequence, and 
calls it into action by a reversal of the sequence. 

4. Ideas of movement are iummoned into thought 
by familiarities of trait between them and the object 
in view, whether practical or mantfestative. 

6. Actions or utterances which have been practised in 
series become ass<jciated memorially into neuro-serial 

FULLER jyp 
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sequences, which, once started, run automatically and 
unconsciously. Their course may be simply repetitive 
or may be varied by the effect bf sensory impressions, 
which being memorial ly associated with certain move- 
ments, introduce new elements into the sequence. 

6. Courses of action can, therefore, be initiated by 
general ideas of lines of behaviour. 

7. The primitive distinction between practical and 
liberative movements subsists in the twofold character of 
behaviour as expectative and manifestative. Activities 
of eacli kiF:d may be distinguished as- of doing, saying, 
and making. The latter involves the expression in 
movement of visual or imagined ideas of form that 
])ossess analogies with movements. 

8. Imitation involves thfe expression in action or 
speech of visual ox auditory ideas of another’s activity. 
Consequently it is closely allied to fabrication, which 
may, indeed, be styled expressive, as opposed to 
submissive, imitation. 

9. The evolution of conduct and speech has' been a slow 
process. But it has been accumulative, since by imi- 
tation each generation acquires the accomplishments of 
all the generations that have p^'ceeded it. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE APPETITES, EMOTIONS, AND WILL 


Motives and behaviour constitute what is generally 
called ‘ human nature and we enter upon a less 
abstruse branch of our subject. We know far more 
about ourselves than we suppose, as is proved by the 
appropriate significance of our vocabulary.^ But it is 
impossible to classify our feelings and actions, or to 
trace them to their causes, unless we realize, quite 
plainly, that our nature is tlireefold,^ that life is a com- 
promise between physical flnpulse,* spiritual energy, 
and reflective calculation. Their rivalries give existence 
a dramatic character ; and the motives and behaviour of 
others interest us so profoundly because they illustrate 
actual or p6sf?ible experiences. of our own. 

On the physical plane we are affected by neural^con- 
ditions which may be the consequences of organic 
changes, of other neural goii^ditions, of sensory impres- 
sions, or of the two •latter combined. Hunger, for 
instance, stimulates a search for food ; favourable or 
unfavourable impressions urge mov^mentJi of approach 
or recoil ; the strange or difficult, efforts of escape or 
venture. If the neural conditions whuh attend these 
impulses, and their satisfaction or dissatisfaction, involve 
a great disturbance of equilibrium, neuro-serial reactions 
occur before the nerves settle down. This is so, in 
particular, with the neural states of which we are 
conscious as success and failure. 

^ Witness such words as ‘ tl^ng ’ (appearance) for an idea, ‘ present ’ 
for the sensation of the moment, ‘ trait ’ for an attribute drawn, or 
isolated, from an idea, ‘ deliberate ’ foi* the weighments of choice, 
‘ truth ’ for that which may be trusted* 

* 2apKia Knl npevpariov Ka\ to f^^wfioviKov, — A little flesh, a little spirit, 
and that which governs^ (Marcus Aurelius, Med, ii. 2.) 
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On the psychic plane these conditions are spiritualized. 
Favourable or unfavourable stimuli produce the psychic 
excitement of which we are coitscious as pleasure and 
displeasure. Changes pf nervous condition become the 
revulsions which we feel as joy and sorrow, pride and 
shame. Fear and love become ^ passions ’ — that is to 
say, they are reinforced by an excitement which in itself 
is passive, and becomes active by being associated with 
physical promptings. Such promptings may also come 
from the reflective plane — ^from processes of thought 
which have the effect of extending o?ar self-interest to 
others, as in the emotions of kindness and sympathy. 
Psychic excitement may, however, manifest an activity 
of its own. This is so when it takes the phase of resis- 
tance^ a condition that is 'peculiar to animals whose 
nerves are, in sopie degree, concentrated. Zoophytes 
experience the repulsion of alarm, but manifest no sign 
of courage. 

In all these phases emotional impulses are primitively 
involuntary : they involve no consideration of con- 
sequences. But voluntary motives evolve when psychic 
resistance stimulates the effort of venture which is so 
characteristic a feature of instinctive life. The effort 
m'dy be assertive, tentatiVe, or ,be guided by expecta- 
tions of pleasurable or displeasurable consequences. So 
emotion evolves into the Will. 

Emotion, as we have seen, has a further consequence. 
It stimulates irfxaginative reflection, in which thoughts 
take the concrete forms of images or fancies. Such are 
hopes and fears, which mpy compete with reasoned 
expectations in swaying the course of volition. ''And 
these images, in their turn, act as emotional stimuli, 
and reinforce the excitement which begets them. 

Indts elementary fornts emotional excitement may be 
independent of the brain. The neuro-sensory causes of 
fear, for instance, toucVi the physical plane directly, and 
may be things as well as persons : the influence of the 
persons by whom sexual and materrval love are aroused 
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is similarly experienced instinctively. But affection, 
faith, respect and pity, jealousy and scorn, anger and 
revenge involve the entry of ideas into the neuro- 
sensory process — that is to say, they cannot be ex- 
perienced without the intervention of a brain. They 
are only aroused by impressions of another person’s 
behaviour, when these are associated with certain ideas 
of his feelings or relations towards us. Consequently 
they cannot be aroused by inanimate stimuli. We 
perceive the feelings of another, not by sensory impres- 
sions, but througli recoHections (record-ideas) of feelings 
which are coincident with ideas of such words as he 
utters or of such cxpressioiiii and actions as he displays. 
If an idea of another’s feeling is called up in this fashion, 
it stimulates us emotionally by exciting us in sympathy 
with, or in antagonism to, tlje feelings which constitute 
our own personality. We are, accordingly, angry with 
anoHier because we have an idea that he is disposed 
antagonistically towards us. We may, of course, 
be irritated .by contrariety in the inanimate, for this 
causes nervous depression ‘which becomes irritation 
when infused with resistance. When the misery of 
severe illness breaks into ill-temper, the patient is 
gathering strength. We*shh«’e this antagonistic impulse 
with brainless creatures, such as insects, which possess 
a concentrated nervous system. J^ut the emotion of 
anger requires as its stimulus an idea of a hostile per- 
sonality which is given by the braii% and, if no such 
idea presents itself, anger is not aroused. In ‘the course 
of a football match injuries are given and received in 
goad temper because they are not inflicted with angry 
intent.^ It follows that we cannot be angry with the 
inanimate. A child may revenge itself upon an obstruc- 
tive table, but this ^is becijusc it regards the table 
animistically. A collAr-stud which angers us is figured 
as ' possessed 

» This association of ideaf^ influences the law. An action is not 
criminal, unless it is committed with criminal intent. 
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Consequently, we can be emotionally excited by an 
idea of ourselves. We possess three characters accord- 
ing as we yield to temptation, resist it, and are conscious 
of the result. There i§ a standing antagonism between 
submission and resistance : it follows that we feel 
triumphant if we overcome the idea of yielding, and 
experience shame, and the revengeful feeling of remorse 
if we are overcome by it. But when no antagonism 
is involved, as in undeserved misfortune, wc can unaf- 
fectedly pity ourselves. 

Moreovei^^ our emotional life ])rofQ^indly affected by 
the manner in which emotional stimuli — that is to say, 
the persons who affect us— *-arc classified by the brain. 
Other persons are unified with, differentiated from, or 
contrarified to us, when in Some distinctive trait they 
are the same as, dif/erent fwm, or contrary to ourselves. 
In this process the brain acts exactly as in perception. 
Unification, differentiation, or contrarification mity be 
in kind, or (imaginatively) in personality. We identify 
with ourselves in kind tliose who posscs.s kind-traits 
similar to our own : thus a soldier identifies himself with 
another soldier, an Englishman with another English- 
man, a Liberal in politics with another Liberal. A far 
closer identification is that*in perjjonality. In this case 
we are ‘ at one ’ with the other : his'joy is our joy, his 
sorrow our sorrow, dn a word, we sympathize with him. 
By such unifications, differentiations, and contrarifica- 
tions the influence of physical stimuli may be completely 
reversed^ From a comrade one may receive an injury 
without resentment. On the other hand, favours that 
are offered us by an enemy, or even by a stranger, fiiay 
annoy us exceedingly. 

Through the sympathy which follows unification in 
kind or personality, we are afflicted by benefits and 
injuries which we do not ourselves experience, but are 
offered by another to a third. If neither is friend or foe, 
we can contemplate their relations with dispassionate, 
neutral, curiosity. But, if either of tjjem is our friend 
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or foe, our emotions are aroused — on behalf of the 
friend with whom we identify ourselves, and against 
the foe whose personality is the contrary of our own. 

Further, the brain heightens the effect of emotional 
stimuli by imaginatively embellishing them. Hence 
danger may become more fearful than it is in reality : 
one whom we love is endowed with fanciful excellencies, 
one whom we hate, with imaginary sins. We accordingly 
exaggerate both the good and the evil of life, and find 
it difficult to take a temperate view of its emotional 
incidents. 

Since ideas, or idea-traits, can bring about neural 
states with which they have been associated in experi- 
ence, we can understand why emotions can be excited 
by recollections of stimiWi, by ideas of them that are 
suggested by others, and »evcn imagined stimuli. 
Any emotion may be stimulated imaginatively. Children 
ar<? touched by emotion through their toys according 
to the feelings with which they invest them in idea. 
The characters of fiction and the drama recall ideas 
of emotional states which very commonly excite 
actual emotions in ourselves, if we ‘ take side:? * with 
or against them. We shall not wonder at the emotional 
power of imagined sTinfuln^ if we remember how extra- 
ordinarily imagination can influence the functioning of 
the organs of. the body. 

The origin of the appetites and the emotions has 
already been discussed in chapters xi and,iii, but we 
may review them in the light of the more ^advanced 
conclusions at^vhich we have now arrived. The appetites 
ar^i apparently excited by organic stimuli. Food, drink, 
and rest are physical necessities, and, when they press 
us urgently, naught but fear can withstand the urgency 
of satisfying them, althougl^, as we shall see, ideas of 
pride or honour may^ nearly succeed in doing so. The 
things which satisfy them are associated with the 
pleasure of satisfaction. Thus we like our food, quite 
apart from its f^ste, and the earth -eating Indians can 
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appreciate a diet which can afford them no more than 
a sense of repletion. The promptings of lust, when 
associated with another, become seiiual love — an ernotion 
which is spiritualized by the psychic feelings which it 
excites, and is glorified and stabilized by imagination and 
sympathy. We recognize, nevertheless, that it is funda- 
mentally instinctive and may be quite ‘ unreasonable ’. 
Maternal love also arises from an instinctive craving, and 
for this reason is indifferent to all ideas of consequences. 

Next of the physical conditions of fear and dread that 
are caused l\y the neuro’Sensory ^effect ,of the strange, 
the injurious, and the antagonistic. Under psychic 
resistance fear becomes courage, activating a movement 
of advance in place of one of escape ; depression or 
dread becomes irritation or afiger. In these, resistant 
expansion does noj whoUy neutralize contraction, 
because the stimulus, being antagonism, or the idea 
of it, is a continuous irritant. Anger is, therefore, 
a mixed emotion. It prompts an imitative effort of 
retaliation or revenge, the idea of which i.s suggested 
by the injury or opposition which wc have ourselves 
suffered, but may be modified by experiences of con- 
sequences. If the opposing personality is unified 
witl> ourselves, retaliation, Ai the form of punishment, 
may lose all bitterness. A mother can'correct her child 
without anger. A judge also condemns difeipassionately. 
But this is because he is a third party, and has suffered 
no personaHoss ow-injury. 

The nervous relief which is the neuro-serial con- 
sequence of another’s protection bccomer^ emotional as 
the confidence of faith. Since his motive is in acccTrd 
with our own, he is unified in kind with us, as our 
representative or chief ; and feelings of confidence and 
loyalty are associated witfifthe idea of him. But if he 
is contrarified as an enemy, we may resent his services 
while taking advantage ®of them. Accordingly, faith 
arises as a nervous reaction in which a contraction of 
fear is followed by an expansion of repef. It includes 
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a feeling of respect, for protection involves power, the 
idea of which stimulates associatively an expansion that 
is followed by a neuro-serial contraction. This infuses 
faith with an element of gravity which renders it 
peaceful rather than pleasurable. Faith is active, 
because if we trust another wc follow him, or imitate 
him ; and imitation that is infused with faith is obedi- 
ence. Our acceptance of his authority generally reposes 
upon an idea of his protective power, not upon actual 
experience of it : accordingly, we may be disillusioned 
by circumstances, lose confidence, and revolt. We may 
place self-confident trust in our own power : this can 
only come from experience, and can never be as strong 
as faith in another. ' 

The love that is termini ' affection ’ or ‘ attachment * 
also arises as a feeling of pleasurable relief — that of 
satisfaction — due to the helpfulness of another, which, 
bdng associated with him as its cause, will be stimulated 
associatively by an idea of him. Pleasure that is con- 
sequentially associated with another is affection. It is 
reinforced by the attendant psychic revulsion of joy : 
love and joy are, we feel, akin. Children regatd with 
affection^ those who minister to their needs. We term 
this affection, depreciadvely, ‘ cupboard love ’. But we 
do not reproach ourselves with loving our benefactors. 
On the other^hand we hate that \v;liich causes a revulsion 
of sorrow, as by suddenly withdrawing the expected 
satisfaction of an appetite. liOve .-^nd hate arc active 
emotions because the conduct which excites’ them, being 
in our interests or opposed to them, naturally provokes 
tlie brain to unify with* or contrarify to ourselves the 
persons from whom it proceeded. 

Respect and pity, jealousy and scorn are similar and 
yet different — the latter pai^’ being the precise opposites 
of the former — and* show very strikingly the effect of 
the mental upon the emotionaJ. The evolutionary origin 

* A dog loves him who fe^ds it, and a robin will contract an affection 
for the gardener wl|ose spade turns up its diet of worms. 
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of respect and pity can be traced to reactions from 
neural states of success and failure, which, being con- 
ditions of extreme inequilibrium, are followed by nervous 
oscillations before balance is restored. Respect repre- 
sents a contraction from the expansion of success. It 
is a neuro-serial consequence — a shrinking, akin to fear, 
and when associated with another, it prompts us to 
stand aloof and expresses itself by obeisance. Pity, on 
the other hand, is an expansion from the contraction 
of failure : accordingly it draws us towards one with 
whom the faj^lure is associated, a,nd expresses itself in 
acts of helpfulness. Conditions of expansion or con- 
traction are stimulated by su>ccess or failure in idea as 
well as in actuality ; and, since power and superiority 
are idea-traits of success, and ♦weakness and inferiority 
idea-traits of failure,^ ideas uf these also act as stimuli. 
They are associated by the brain with ideas of per- 
sonality. If our own personality is associated wtrh 
ideas of superiority or of inferiority, we regard ourselves 
with respect or pity; and, if these ideas are., associated 
with another, our respect or pity goes out to him, and 
can be Uroused at any moment by an idea of him. But 
this is only so if we unify him with ourselves ^ in kind, 
and cio not attribute to him A hostile attitude. If he is 
figured as different or contrary in kind, fespect is infused 
with antagonism and becomes jealousy : pity, similarly 
tainted, becomes scorn. And, since the good are favour- 
able, and th(^ bad unfavourable, we feel pity for the one, 
scorn for tjie other. 

Accordingly, jealousy is a state of nervous contraction 
that, under the influence of the brain, is infused wifli 
antagonistic resistance. It becomes active as hate and 
prompts an angry effort to injure. It is the most 
subtle ® of all our antagoi^istic emotions, insidiously 

^ As the Good Samaritan identified himself witli the man who fell 
among thieves. If one is identified with us in personality, we do not 
merely pity him in his distress, but suffer with him. 

® Since dress affords pride, differences lAay excite jealousy. Hence 
the common practice of dressing young sisters alik%. 
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setting us against every one who is not our inferior, 
if he is in no way identified with ourselves. We cannot 
be jealous of children : they do not irritate us by 
any suggestions of rivalry, and there are few who have 
not smiles for them. ‘ Little ’ is a term of endear- 
ment because it waves jealousy aside. Nor are we 
jealous of the dead, since they no longer compete with 
us, and we may praise tliem — indeed overpraise them — 
unaffectedly. But, for the rest, the success of another 
irritates us, unless we unify him with ourselves in kind 
or in personality. . ^ 

Finally, of resistance — the one psychic emotion which 
is active in itself, and dods not depend for its motive 
power upon the physical or reflective plane. ' From it 
volition has evolved. But, primarily, it is the opposition 
that is offered by psychic energy ^to interruption, and 
may, therefore, be classed as a neuro-serial consequence. 
ACt^ordingly in a mood of expansion we resist the effects 
of annoyances, and, when irritated, we object to being 
pleased. * Kxpansion and contraction — that is to say, 
pleasure and displeasure — arc mutually contradictory : 
one interferes with the other. There is a similar ‘ in- 
compatibility ’ between ])hysical and psychic impres- 
sions — those of our ^nviroihnent and those of ourselves 
— and accordingly the psychic is disposed to resist the 
interruption .of the physical. AVe may detect the 
influence of this tendency in ourselves. At moments of 
emotional stress offers of food and «othcr Qomforts are 
resented : we feel ‘ above ’ them. If we examine the 
most primitive rules of morality, we find that they are 
concerned with resistances to physical promptings and 
stimuli, which are imaginatively figured as " polluting ’ 
the ‘ purity ’ of psychic feelings and thoughts. There 
can be no question that morality involves resistance ; 
and since resistance h psychic, and therefore emotionab 
the moral contains an emotional element. We can feel 
that this is so. The emotion is, it is true, of a very 
different qualit to that of fear or love. For it contains 
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no physical element. Like courage, it is resistant, and 
opposes itself to instinct. It is, in fact, a form of 
willing, t 

More obvious phases of resistance are those involved 
in curiosity, industry, or perseverance, and in emulation, 
which oppose themselves to contractive excitement 
caused by the strange, and by ideas of obstruction, or 
antagonism, that is offered to us by things or persons. 
These resistances arc primarily involuntary and in- 
dependent of consciousness. They are suggested by 
ideas ; but fhc ideas affect us ^ubcoRSciously. They 
are, however, followed by conscious revulsions of pride 
or shame, according as they raicceed or fail ; and these 
are pleasurable or displeasurable consequences that incite 
us to practise resistance voliAitarily for its own sake. 
We will to resist, a^id our« effort becomes deliberate, 
instead of automatic. 

The Will, as ordinarily so called, is individualized^by 
us as a single faculty. But it assumes very different 
phases, which we have distinguished in chapter iii as 
assertive, tentative, and selective. We can infer — and, 
indeed^ feel — that volition is effort that is stimulated by 
psychic resistance. The effort may be random, so 
testifying to its origin in thfc struggle of venture which 
is the elementary physical response to difficulty. Being 
stimulated by rcsistaiice, and resistance running counter 
to the effect of stimuli, volition appears to be spon- 
taneous — a, consequence without a cause. But resist- 
ance is itself stimulated by the incompatible — by that 
which it resists. Without nervous depression there 
could be no resisting irritation. The various phases^of 
willing arc resistant efforts which are evoked and led 
in particular directions by different kinds of stimuli. 

Assertive volition may ^e ‘ wilful ’ contrariety, ex- 
pressing irritation that has beeA stimulated by the 
unfavourable, and resisting its effect. It may be an 
automatic revolt against the regulated procession of 
physical and mental sequences that j^re incompatible 
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with the vivacity of spiritual energy ; or a conscious 
protest, stimulated associatively by an idea of antagonism 
or of effort. Accordirjgly assertive volition may prompt 
us to any effort of which an idea occurs to us. The 
neural state of effort can apparently substitute itself 
for any neural state that leads to muscular action, 
and so 'can produce its consequences. It is in this 
fashion that attention comes under voluntary control. 
It is primitively a neural state on the physical plane, 
which is followed by adjustments of the sensory organs 
that exclude all objects but one from perception. In 
‘ forced attention ’ these adjustments are actuated by 
the will, stimulated associatively by an idea of effort. 
They are of the nature of muscular movements. But, 
movement and utterance jipart, we cannot will ourselves 
into neural conditions that^ involve physical elements. 
We can will to be courageous, inquisitive, industrious, 
br^moral, because these are purely psychic conditions, 
and are, indeed, subconscious phases of volition. But 
no effort wijl make us loving, angry, pitiful, or jealous, 
since these emotions are rooted in the physical plane. 
We may, it is true, force ourselves into them by imagin- 
ing stimuli. One can, for instance, think himself into 
anger by fancying injurlos, the traits of which ^ are 
derived from injviries actually experienced. It is only 
in this fashion that we can ‘ wjll to believe ’. The 
brain, however, stands apart from the physical nervous 
system, and we can, therefore, influence its working by 
assertive volition. We can force attentiveness in reflec- 
tion by a ‘ strain ’ of which we are well awar^ when we 
concentrate thought upbn an uninteresting subject : 
we can compel our thoughts, can summon ideas capri- 
ciously, can connect one idea with another, or reverse 
a connexion. And, if the ideas so summoned are 
stimuli, wc may indirectly pl-oduce in our physical and 
psychic selves neural states w^ich the will could not of 
itself bring about. 

Tentative volition is impelled by doubt or curiosity 
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and manifests itself in experiment — an effort which may 
be made at random or be led by expectations of con- 
sequences. We shall see how greatly we are indebted 
to it for the evolution of our methods of conduct and 
speech. These, when once invented, are acquired by 
imitating others, and become habitual. But we are 
influenced by volition in acquiring them. ‘ Learning ’ 
is imitation that is willed. 

When volition involves choice, it is selective. A number 
of possibilities occur to us, and their contradictions bi'ing 
about the mental confusion of hesitation. Willing resists 
this confusion, and stimulates an effort which, being 
undirected by instinct, is led by expectations^ — by 
possibilit?ies that are appetitively anticipated — and 
chooses the expectation whicbi is appraised in memory 
as the most advantageous or least disadvantageous. It 
is instinctive to approach the favourable and recoil 
from the unfavourable, and accordingly selective volitkirf 
is, in fact, led by instinct. 

Amongst the cx])ccted consequences from which we 
choose, the pleasui’e of pride and the displeasure of 
shame weigh very heavily. They may force us to con- 
tend against our appetites, against fear, against love 
itself. And since pride aiivl siiamc may come to us 
through the attitude of others, their opinion of our 
conduct is an attracting or repelling consequence. How 
many elopements have been chilled off by thought of 
‘what the world ^will say’! Moreover, the pride or 
shame may not be our own but of one with whom we 
sympathize. A man will risk much tl\at a comrade 
may be proud of him. Accordingly pride and shame, 
as expectations, are incessantly opposing themselves 
to natural physical gratifications. Fasting, even for 
some weeks, is not impossible to one who wishes to gain 
notoriety thereby : to St. Simeon Stylites, on his column, 
complete rest was impoussible : holiness has, in some 
measure, used celibacy as its advertisement. But the 
will, while bridling conduct, may be unable to stifle 
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the agonized cravings which are reflected so insistently 
in the prayers and meditations of the cloister and the 
hermitage. » 

The possibilities which guide selective volition may 
not be inferred from experienced They may be hopes 
and fears — ^the creatures of the imagination. And 
imagination affects our willing when we choose self- 
consciously, romantically, or idealistically. In all these 
cases we follow an image because it pleases us. The self- 
conscious man pictures himself with pleasure as triumph- 
ing over temptatijm. The ideal of liberty is pnchanting 
because it implies self-power. Sympathy and charity 
are attractive because they^involve extensions of self. 
But in following them we do not appear to be pursuing 
pleasure, since we realize tliem, not by attainment, but 
by expressing them in our ^conducj:. We may, for 
instance, dispose ourselves sympathetically towards 
otilers by means of an ideal Unity. This will lead us 
to notice samenesses between others and ourselves, 
which will h^ive the effect of imaginatively unifying 
them with us. 

If, however, selective volition is led by pleasure or 
displeasure, why do we think of it as " free ’ ? Firstly 
because it may revert tcT the random, as when one 
settles a difficulty by ‘ tossing up Secondly, because 
it is swayed by the influence of a liking, a^s opposed to 
a command, and one who follows a liking is free. Thirdly, 
because deliberation involves resistance io all the stimuli 
that present themselves up to the moment of choosing, 
and to resist a stimulus appears to involve freedom from 
its co;atrol. But, none the less, we are ultimately drawn 
by the most attractive of the possibilities that are before 
us. And in our heart of hearts we know that " we have 
no power of ourselves to help ourselves 

The development of ^electiv^ volition is clearly the 
main cause of the progressive c^omplexity of pursuits 
that is termed ‘ civilization *. For the pleasurable or 
displeasurable expectations upon which it depends can, 

FULLER 
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as we shall see, be multiplied indefinitely. They are 
evolved through the action of intelligence from con- 
sequences that have been learnt ,or actually experienced 
— through the isolation of traits and their generaliza- 
tion. Or they may be ideals, formed by the imaginative 
personification of nervous conditions. The lower animals 
arc but poorly endowed with the mental susceptibilities 
upon which these processes depend, and, consequently, 
selective volition plays but a small part in their lives. 
A dog, or cock-bird, for instance, is triumphant in 
victory, dejected in defeat. But, being unable to 
differentiate (or isolate) traits and generalize them, 
it cannot associate prida or shame with symbols. 
Hence no evolution of ambitions is possible. In man, 
volition appears to overshrxlow impulse, because the 
influence of the wi,!! invoh^es reflection, and is therefore 
appreciated more clearly by us than that of the emotions. 
Wc see that the relations of the citizens of a Stat^s to 
one another, and the international relations of different 
States, are determined very largely by considerations of 
advantages and disadvantages — by goods or evils which 
may be phases of honour or dishonour, pride or shame, 
but commonly take a pecuniary or commercial form, 
silice profit and loss are easily reckoned in money values. 
We do not realize so viyidly that these voluntary 
pursuits and avoidances owe their effectiveness to the 
support which they receive from emotional energies. 
Without couragevno people can be victorious — and anger 
contributes largely to the spirit of victory. Without 
the affections, there would be no ties of family and 
friendship ; without faith and loyalty, no unifying 
government ; without moral resistance there can be no 
order in social life ; without industry and emulation 
no material progress. Before, then, passing to the 
influence of calculating volition on human affairs, we 
should give more detailed consideration to these great 
emotional forees. 

In the physical, emotional, and volitional motives 
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which we have been discussing, the strands of instinctive, 
psychic, and reflective nervous activity are so intimately 
interwoven that it is ^difficult to summarize our con- 
clusions briefly and clearly excej^^t through an analytical 
comparison. This is made in the tabular synopsis ^ 
annexed. But, to eomplctc this chapter, we must refer 
to the bodily ehanges that aecompany the emotions, 
and mark themselves in our feelings of them ; and to 
the striking differences in emotional susceptibility which 
distinguish one person from another. 

Acute fear denyiges the action of the hearh, lungs, and 
digestive organs, and relaxes the control of many 
muscles. Courage is attencted by a quickening^of firm 
pulsation and respiration. We can feel that anger, 
scorn, and jealousy affect* us bodily. It might seem 
that the internal effects of an*emoticti would lie beyond 
the reach of experiment. But physiological science has 
succeeded in detecting a very remarkable glandular ® 
activity which attends the conversion of fear into 
anger, and ‘heightens anger into rage, A peculiar secre- 
tion (adrenin) is poured into the blood by glands thah.are 
situated above the kidneys, which has the effect of 
increasing the sugar in tlui blood, and so invigorating 
the muscles and strci^thcning tlie action of the heart 
and lungs. It has a further serviceable action : it 
facilitates the ooagiilation of the btood, iuid is, so far, 
an antidote to injuries which arc received in angry 
conflict. Sharp psychic revulsions, wfSether Txpansive 
or contractive, affect the circulation, causing the^hanges 
of pressure that* are manifested in blushing. Peculiar 
physical ^ conditions accompany the emotions of sexual 
and maternal love. Do tJicy not also attend the less 
passionate affectionate emotions ? It is not known. 

’ Note c. 

® The experimental evidence is fully stated in Cannon’s Bodily 
Changes in Pain, Hunger', Fear, and (Appleton, New York). See 
also a paper by Dr. F. H. Kooy on ‘ Hyperglycaemia in Mental Dis- 
orders published in Brain, vol. xlii, Part III. 

• Sapplio’s celebratc4 description of the lovc-fcver is pronounced 

N2 
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But pity, and the feeling of comradeship, cer- 
tainly appear to involve physical conditions of 
which we are conscious as a ‘♦glow ’ of affectionate 
interest. ^ 

Susceptibility to the appetites and the emotions varies 
greatly from one individual to another. There is not 
a nurse who would deny that from earliest infancy 
children differ markedly in emotional disposition — ^that 
some are more courageous or more wilful than others ; 
that some are instinctively disposed to affection, others 
to jealousyr It appears that iKensibility to emotional 
stimuli varies, as docs sensibility to the aesthetic pleasures 
of sensation. We start differently equipped by Nature. 
But there is the great counterbalancing fact that the 
pleasures and displeasures ’which compete with our 
primitive moti\ es may be: strengthened by practice so 
as to gain upon their instinctive antagonists. For 
practice, as is well known, facilitates the response 
to a stimulus by strengthening the association of 
nerve-cclls and rendering .their co-ordination habitual. 
By yielding to a stimulus we increase its power 
over us. 

Practice may be forced upon us by our environment. 
A' life of hardship is generally jconducive to courage 
and self-control. But ou^ environment includes the 
*■’ • 

by Longinus to be as true to nature as sublime in expression ; and 
those who are warm-blooded may endorse this opinion : 

God-like is the fortune of him who sits close to thee, 

Catching thy whispers and watching thy smiles. 

A glimpse of thee sets my b^iirt boundiifg in ecstasy : 

My voice fails ; my tongue ’s tied, bereft of its wilew 
I glow with swift heat ; my eyes cloud ; my ears sing ; 

i am damped by slow chill ; and witli quivering breath, 

As pale as the moon-weed, I feel my soul drifting 
And fading away towards ^the blankness of death. 

10 We are obscurely conscious of internal emotional conditions, and 
have endeavoured to locate* them. Thus courage, compassion, and 
jealousy have been associated with conditions of the liver, the bowels, 
and the spleen : the heart has been supposed to be a spring of affec- 
tion, and has given shape to the most popular^tokens of love. 
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suggestive influence of others : their actions and words 
call up ideas which may affect us as strongly as material 
stimuli. So one who js more inclined than his fellows 
to the kindly emotions can, by his example or his 
precepts, effect radical changes in the susceptibilities of 
those who respect and believe in him. 
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“ These stimuli need not be actually experienced : |hey may be recollected, or suggested in idea by another, and may 
even be imaginary, as are those presented in fictioif, at the theatre, or through symbols. And any emotion may be experienced 
imaginatively in sympathy with one who is experiencing it. 
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FEAR, COURAGE, AND ANGER 

Fear is so masterful a nervous condition because it is 
the safeguard of life : an animal which was absolutely 
fearless would not have many days of existence. It is, 
as we have# seen, the psychic counterpart of physical 
conditions of shock, which may be caused by lifeless as 
well as by living stimuli. We may particularize alarm 
as the shock of the strange, as that of the dangerous 
or injurious in idea, dread ^rs that of the difficult or 
antagonistic. The effect al the dangerous is reinforced 
if it is also strange. Fear may then become terror, as 
was illustrated by the more timid classes of the popula- 
tion during the early days of air-raids, when they were 
a strange experience. Troops must be well seasoned to 
stand the shock of a surprise, and consequently from the 
beginning of history ambuscades have been an effective 
feature in military tactics. Qn the other hand, when the 
dahgerous becomes familiar it is less formidable. If 
troops have become accustomed to* a new instrument 
of destruction, suc?i as asphyxiating -gas, they will 
face it composedly. In towns which have been long 
bombarded, chilUren will play while the shells are 
falling. , 

We have seen that, by a process of auto-suggestion, 
conduct that has been associated with an emotion recalls 
the emotion. This association is illustrated very strik- 
ingly by the onset of panic. One man begins to run 
because he involuntarily i^jpitflrif^s another who is running, 
and, as he runs, his fear increased. Indeed by the mere 
act of running one may *f eel that he is pursued — a fancy 
which is evidently experienced by a dog that races in 
play round and round a lawn. 
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The shock of the difficult or antagonistic becomes 
emotional as dread, or nervousness, a feeling of perturba- 
tion .that may be (paused by the opposition of the 
inanimate or by the clash of another’s feelings or motives 
with our own. It renders the timid shy and awkward 
in society because they may fail to shine in it ; and 
underlie*s ‘ stage-fright ’ and the hesitation which so 
often attends public speaking. These are, however, 
trivial phases of a nervous condition which, if acute and 
stimulated by living antagonism, often leads to an out- 
burst of anger. . 

An apprehension of the strange or dangerous may be 
followed by fedings of admiration if it manifests excel- 
lence or power. Fear becomes awe, a cornple:?? emotion 
in which nervous contraction is attended by an expan- 
sion that relieves it of its usipleasautness. We stand in 
awe of a violent thunderstorm or an avalanche, or when 
we contemplate the supernatural. We may experience 
the feeling when we enter into the strange immensity of 
a Gothic cathedral. The relieving expansion may not be 
of admiration but of reassurement, arising from the 
fact that what is fearful in idea is not so in actuality. 
This is the charm of the^mysterious, which renders, for 
instance, a ghost-st^ry attractive. Few of the chiMren 
who are entranced by it would care to convert its 
suggestions into actualities — ^to ^xplor^, for instance, 
a churchyard at night. And when the mysterious 
ceases to be strange it loses its hold of u&»; this is so 
even with the words which we employ to ijxpress its 
influence. ‘ Awfully ’ cpmes to mean simply ‘ very ’. 
Tlie mysteries of Nature confront us daily. We are not 
greatly impressed by them. Familiarity can even breed 
contempt. 

By resistance fear i^ transformed into courage, and 
depression into the iiYitatioif of anger. The former may 
be a wholly expansive condition ; in the latter there is 
a strong element of contraction because it is excited by 
the idea of a hostile (or contrary) motive which obsesses 
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us and maintains conditions of contractive excitement. 
If there is no idea of an opposing personality, our 
feeling is one of antagonistic irritation : we may be 
enraged by the ' malevolence of inanimate things 
but only by endowing them with malevolence. The 
resistance of courage or irritation may be quite in- 
voluntary. It is clear that some insects are excited by 
them : the courage of the fly is proverbial. A nervous 
state of resistant excitement can exist without a feeling 
of it : dogs that have been deprived of their brains 
will bristle avid growl if roughly handle^. Courage and 
irritation can, then, be evoked automatically by stimuli 
the effect of which excites resistance. Courage may also, 
of cours^, be stimulated by a conscious effort of will. 
But we will consider, in the first place, its involuntary 
phases. 

Courage, being the resistance which is offered by 
psychic conditions of expansion, will depend for its 
automatic arising upon the elasticity of one’s psychic 
energy and the intensity of the expansive excitement 
of the moment. Elasticity, we may infer, is increased 
by coid and dryness, and is lessened by damp heat. 
We can feel the effect of thege atmospheric conditions 
upoh our spirits, and we r^ogrvize their permanent 
influence in distributing f^bstinate* hardihood and 
evanescent bri^very amongst the nations of mankind. 
Some are endowed with ^ bull-dog ’ pluck and rallying 
power ; others with a brilliant, but passing ^lan. The 
peoples of Northern Europe and America recover from 
the effects of defeat more rapjdly than do Southerners 
and Asiatics ; and this peculiarity has had an imm-mse 
influence upon history, since it has given them success 
in overrunning the world. For in warlike enterprises both 
sides must from time to time stJTf’er defeats : the ultimate 
victory is to those who ’ can nfost rapidly recover ^ 

c 

^ A complete loss of automatic resistant elasticity characterizes 
the nervous collapse of ‘ shell-shock ’. Conscious resistance remains 
possible. But it involves an intolerable strain. 
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from the effect of reverses — a truth which is constantly 
illustrated in the pages of history. The nations of 

the well-watered soutliern lands, however brave has 

• . • 

been their initial resistance, have invariably succumbed 
to invaders who have come frbm the deserts, or from 
colder and less enervating climes. 

PsycMc elasticity may, however, undoubtedly be in- 
creased by practice. Courageous resistance is strengthened 
by the training of the polo and football ground, and 
by the self-control tliat is required in the sterner 
forms of sport. ^ A life^ of hardship, involving continued 
effort, fosters resisting power, whilst luxury tends to 
enfeeble it. Each time, therefore, tliat we resist the 
shock of fear, or dare it in bravado, our sensitiveness 
to it decreases ; each tinv^i that we shrink from danger, 
take shelter from it, or se^k the protection of others, 
we increase the difficulty of meeting it in the future. 
Discipline, as is well known, facilitates courageous 
conduct. It acts, however, through the force of habit. 
Feelings tire so closely associated with behaviour that 
actions " repeated by habit recall the feelings that in 
the past have inspired them. 

Elasticity apart, the resistance of courage is reinforced 
by anything that qdds "to the intensity of expansive 
psychic excitement. This piay be the effect of a physical 
stimulus. A)3 l army’s fighting j-itrength is materially 
dependent upon the satisfaction of its stomach, and if 
troops are ill-fed, they will lose theiar dash,. unless they 
are excited by strong emotion. Music and alcohol are 
exhilarants. Hence the military value of paeans, battle 
songs, and regimental bands, of the skirl of the pipes 
when the moment arrives to go over the parapet ; also 
of the final tot of rum, and the glass of cherry brandy 
which is as ‘ jumping powder ’ to the hunting man on 
a depressing morning/ The/ stimuli may be emotional. 
Angry antagonism and its climax in rage are phases of 

* Or even utterances, as is illustrated by the effect of the cries of 
rage which have beeji prescribed as a feature of bayonet exercise.^ 
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resistance, and may stifle all qualms of nervousness. 
A mood of exhilaration is still more inspiring, and 
courage becomes effortless when ^ne is moved by love, 
pity, comradeship, loyalty, or faith. In defence of her 
child a mother becomes indifferent to danger. Love^ 
will infuse courage* into the most timid of men. Pity 
for a wounded comrade will not only nerve tl/e soldier 
to rescue him, cost what it may : it inspires the stretcher- 
bearer with that highest courage which owes nothing to 
personal pride or the ho])e of glory. Man fights well 
when he is syrrounded by his friends,* oj feels that he is 
defending his home, when, that is to say, he is stirred 
by emotions of comradeship or affection ; most stub- 
bornly of all when he is devoted to his leader in faithful 
obedience. This gave the inartyrs their astonishing 
courage. 

Finally, the reinforcing stimulus may be ideal. 
Regiments may be inspired with courage by speeches on 
the battlefield — still more effectually by the courageous 
example of their leader. In time of war the Suggestion 
of such ideas as may infuse courage is the most urgent 
occu'pation of statesmen who mean to lead a nation to 
victory through the discouragements of a protracted 
conflict. For courage is unstable, elementary 

than fear. The moral of ai^ army, br of a nation at 
war, is a delicate plant, and requires tp be carefully 
fostered — not only by appeals to patriotism or revenge, 
but by reassuring %iecounts of the enemy’s decline. The 
people must be restrung elastically, as it were, at 
frequent intervals by the dexterous propaganda of 
politicians and journalists. And their appeals are most 
effective when they can recall ideas of affection or 
reverence, of comradeship, pity, loyalty, and religion, 
since these are more enduring j^imulants than malevo- 
lence. The spirit of revdnge gives courage, since it 
originates in the stimulus of actual injury. But appeals 

» The breath of spring, which sets birds mating, fills them at the 
sanv^ time with quarrelsome ardour. 
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to jealousy are less effective, because this may be a 
passive feeling, unless it calls to mind an injury that 
has been actually sustained. A Hymn of Hate is a less 
effective stimulant than a glass of whiskey. 

We pass to voluntary courage. Since success and 
failure have consequences, in pride and shame, that 
are keerfly pleasurable and displeasurable, we can will 
to be courageous by choosing to seek the one or avoid 
the other. We can brace ourselves by thoughts of the 
pride of victory : we may be steadied by the fear 
of shame or of self-reproach. Steady courage is aptly 
termed ‘ moral since it is urged by that fear of dis- 
approbation which is the Ipilwark of morality. It may 
not extinguish fear. The man who dares because he 
is afraid to be a coward^ is not cheered by the light- 
heartedness of automatic ^or self-assertive audacity. 
But he resists. And one may stand fast by choosing 
the least of two evils — the risk of combat in preference 
to that of being shot for cowardice. This may keep 
men in the ranks. But it will not inspire them with 
the fighting spirit. 

And we may choose to be courageous undei^the 
influence of a pleasurable ideal, which is pursued by 
being expressed in opr conduct. Noblesse oblige is such 
an ideal : it is attractive J3ecause it implies an idea of 
pride. There^ is the same implication in the ideal of 
patriotism, since our country is unified with ourselves. 
Magnanimity is an ideal of transcendental^ .refinement, 
since it implies the power that is involved in resistance 
quite apart from its consequences — that is \o say in 
ascetic resistance : it represents spiritual energy in itself, 
and is the most enduring suj^port of courage in 
that it is actually stimulated by difficulties. Such was 
the stoical courage of Socrates and Epaminondas — 
perhaps the most mr.^ianinious of classical exemplars. 
Ideals may be flashed upon us Jby others. Patriotism is, 
of course, one of the most effective themes of persuasive 
oratory. Magnanimity is less commonly invoked ; and 
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this appears to be characteristic of our times, in which 
asceticism is fading under the shadow of 'economic 
interests 

Moreover, courage, being a condition of expansive 
psychic excitement, is pleasurable independently of its 
consequences, and is therefore an attractive ideal in 
itself. It is not, like anger, sullied by irritation.® Conse- 
quently, our hearts go out to deeds of bravery, and there 
is no human trait which we admire more sincerely. We 
may literally speak of the ‘ happy warrior ’, and need 
not wonder that Nietzsche, on a review of human feel- 
ings, should have concluded that courage is best of all. 

Turning now to Anger, it may be observed that it is 
easier to be angry than to be courageous, because anger 
comes in great measure from^ yielding to an irritating 
stimulus, and is resistant only in becoming active. It 
automatically manifests its activity in retaliation or 
revenge ; and since this angers its object, and provokes 
him to exact vengeance in his turn, society must have 
been distracted by endless vendettas until the discovery 
was made that the punishment of the aggressor by 
a thifd party not only checked aggression, but satisfied 
the vengeance of the aggrieved. Legal punishment is 
a double antidote : it checks\he retaliation of wrong- 
doing as well as wrong-doing itselfv Justice is the 
Goddess of Peace. If seems evident, therefore, that 
international peace is a dream of Utopia unless a super- 
national authority can be established with power 
actually to punish aggressiveness, since this alone will 
satisfy the desire for vengeance. A heavy fine might 
suffice. For one of the most striking lessons taught by 
history is that even a deadly offence to one’s honour — 
an injury which in years not long past could only be 
expiated in personal combat — can be revenged by the 
legal infliction of a money penal indeed, a claim for 
money damages is a prominent feature in suits for 
divorce. It is to be observed that, since we are emotion- 
ally excited by ideas of our own personality, vengeance 
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may be aimed at oneself. Tortured by self-caused 
shame, one experiences the agony of remorse^ which 
may force a man to retaliate upon himself — by yielding 
himself up to justice, or even by suicide. 

There is a remarkable phase of anger termed ‘ in- 
dignation ’ which arises when our sense of justice is 
shocked? This concept, as we have seen, is generated 
by the unvarying regularity of our nervous reactions, 
which leads us to expect a similar order in the world 
outside us. The resistances of virtue should be rewarded 
— that is to say — respected : the yieldings of vice 
should be punisVied — that is to say — contemned. Con- 
sequences that are the contrary of these are ‘ un- 
worthy’; they arouse our indignation because they are 
antagonistic to one of the strongest of our expectations 
— so strong, indeed, that the hope of a reign of justice 
is one of the most heartening of the consolations which 
religion can afford. 

We cannot will to be angry, since anger, although 
including the ])sychic element of resistance, is funda- 
mentally a physical condition of nervous depression, 
whereas courage, running contrary to — and annullA^ — 
the nervous contraction out of which it arose, can be 
dissociated from it and be aroused by ideas that stimu- 
late resistance in themselves. But we can voluntarily 
resist the effect of angry irritation — and even the 
irritation itself — under the influence of practical con- 
siderations, of thoughts of self-respect or the respect 
of others, or of magnanimous or sympathetic ideals. 
Indeed, anger that may seem to be uncurbed is^generally 
restrained within limits "of resistant volition. When 
entirely emancipated, it becomes rage. Prudential, 
or self-regarding ideas, whilst checking angry conduct, 
will hardly serve to subdue the emotion — may, indeed, 
exacerbate it. But ideals of magnanimity and sym- 
pathy can strike at its roots. Magnanimity restrains 
it for the sake of overcoming it ; sympathy by intro- 
ducing thoughts that eclipse irritating ideas of 
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antagonism. Influenced by these incentives to self- 
control, we may be witnesses of a conflict between our 
physical and spiritual selves. For we may not only 
refrain from angry manifestatioiis, but honestly en- 
deavour to subdue our- temper, continuing the while 
to tremble with annoyance. 

Finally we may remark upon the inhumanity of fear 
and anger. They are cruel because the one is set upon 
escape, the other upon retaliation — regardless of con- 
sequences. Cruelty may arise from curiosity, the love 
of excitement, or a desire to manifest superiority. It 
may be ‘ politic ’, in order to procure "a practical con- 
sequence. This is calculated " frightfulness ’. But the 
cruelties., of war result from anger and nervous appre- 
hension. The former shows itself nakedly in the 
mutilation of the dead and wounded upon the battle- 
field. Terror extinguishes every spark of humanity. 
We may see its effects in the gruesome sacrifices which 
characterize the more primitive forms of religion, and, 
nearer home, in the callous indifference of our forefathers 
to the sufferings of those whP were tortured and executed 
for ’Witchcraft. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE AFFECTIONS 

Our nervous system manifests its triple character in 
our affections. They may be distinguished as physical, 
spiritual, and mental, according as their ultimate origin 
is in one or other -of these planes. In the fifst class are 
sexual and maternal love, the attraction of the familiar 
and the repulsion of the strdnge. The love of ‘ attach- 
ment ’ is spiritual : it arises from the association of 
pleasure with an individuals Wc owe kindly affection 
and the glow of sympathy to the unit^^ing faculty of the 
brain. But this classification is just only if we limit our 
regard to the origin of the different affections. For most 
of them are, in fact, highly complex conditions. Into 
sexual and maternal love there enter spiritual and 
mental elements. Emotional alloys of instinct ansi- 
spirit are complicated by the action of the brain, and 
inclinations that are prompted by the brain are infuse^ji 
with emotion. 

Sexual love arises as an iftstinctive craving, and, as 
such, it is an evanescent animal passiont But it is 
spiritualized and stabilized by psychic and mental 
influences. Excellences of appearance and dfsposition, 
illuminated by the exhilarating light of love, exeite the 
psychic, or spiritual, feeli«g of admiration ; and to 
actual excellences the imagination adds enchantments 
of fancy which excite admiration again. Sexual love at 
once stimulates admiration, and is stimulated by it ; for 
both are nervous stages, and either of them may rein- 
force the other. Indeecf, admiration is actually ‘ intoxi- 
cating Community of passion leads the brain to 
unify the beloved with oneself in ecstatic sympathy, 
and this unification# may be reinforced by similarity di 

FULLER • Q 
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tastes. Consequently love may be focussed by ideas of 
sympathy in passion, such as brought Benedick and 
Beatrice together, A passion Y^iich includes so many 
elements would be an effective theme for the novelist, 
even if it did not possess so enthralling, because so 
delightful, an interest for readers of all classes. No one 
will deny that the days of this enchantment were the 
happiest of his life. And yet in this analysis some- 
thing fails. Why are particular individuals suddenly 
drawn together by ‘ love at first sight ’ ? This can be 
explained only on the assumption that there is some 
appealing peculiarity which escapes consciousness,^ but, 
nevertheless, instinctively exercises a selective influence. 

Why, then, should love, compacted of such strong 
materials, be inconstant ? ' Partly, it seems, because 
sexual attraction' is folldwed by a revulsion. Partly 
because its foundation melts away if admiration is 
disillusioned, or there is contrariety of tastes. Admira- 
tion may have been aroused by one or other of various 
excellences which seemed to be possessed by the 
-’i*aloved ; personal beauty is only one of them. But if 
the qualities, which were admired, fade, or identity of 
tastes discovered to be unreal, love may die away ; 
and the lover may set out to aunt elsewhere for his 
ideals — the admirable whith endures and the sympathy 
which is real. 

Love is less fleeting in woman than in man. In her 
case revfilsion is less threatening to the attraction of 
sex. Something of the maternal enters into her affec- 
tion, and this will withstand much discouragement. 
And, whereas in man love rests upon admiration of the 
excellent, in woman it owes more to a respect for power 
which is less likely to be disillusioned by experience. 
In his character of the breadwinrier the least estimable 
of men is at all events the chi?i of the household. It is 
unfashionable to hold' that woman regards man as her 

^ Such unconscious influences (possibly olfactory) would account 
for ‘ unreasonable * likes and dislikes. • 
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superior, and there is, perhaps, little reason to think 
that she does so until she is in love. But in that con- 
dition she actually gloriciS in her inferiority : it even pains 
her that she should be taller than. the man of her heart : 
she likes to think of herself as ‘ little and to address 
her lover as ‘ mon grand 

On a review of human affections we cannot but con- 
clude that maternal love is the strongest and most 
durable — and hence the most admirable of all. It may 
be quite independent of personal eredit ; it may be 
free from any su4ipieioi> of egotism. A ixfbther may 
love a erippled child more than one that is admired by 
her neighbours ; her love Cannot be effaced by the 
misconduct — even by the ingratitude — of her son. For 
the relation of a mother to h^r child involves identity in 
its strongest form ; as an actflal phyfScal fact her baby 
is ‘ bone of her bone, flesh of her flesh But her love 
springs in part only from ideas of the brain : it is 
fundamentally an instinctive impulse to cherish some- 
things which is quite independent of any mental process 
of unification, and profoundly differentiates woman frer r 
man. It is proved to her physically that she is destined 
to support another, and therefore develops more nourisl^ 
ment than suffices for Pierself. Her nutritive instinct is, 
however, blind, and must taife guidance from the brain. 
A mother will clKirish another’s baby — a changeling^ — 
if she is unaware of the change. And her maternal feel- 
ings may expend themselves in comforting a*tiusband, 
or in nursing a pet dog. 

Another instinctive basis ©f social feeling is the attrac- 
tion of*the familiar, which, as we have seen, appeals to 
an elemental susceptibility on the physical plane. It is 
the ultimate foundation of gregarious life. This is not 
confined to the high?r animals, and is nowhere more 
elaborate than amongst the ifisects. We may infer, 

® Hence the cuckoo — ^that cocotte amongst birds — can, during the 
breeding season, find a foster mother for her offspring anywhere, aud 
can use any nest as a fottodling hospital. ^ 
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indeed, that susceptibility to the familiar and the 
strange is a fundamental trait of life. There is no 
creature, of however humble organization, .that is 
not attracted by the one and repelled by the other ; and 
it is, indeed, evident that a sensibility which actuates 
the functioning of the brain must be of elemental 
simplicity. Its effect upon the higher animals, man 
included, is to incline them towards acquaintances and 
away from strangers. 

Our emotional relations with others are appropriately 
termed ‘ affections ’ and ‘ attachments since they 
draw' us to them by linking them to nervous conditions 
of our own. Hence joy andlove are commonly associated 
in idea : one engenders the other. We become attached 
to another when we associs.te ^ him with pleasure. We 
love those whom In^c connbet with the joy that is caused 
by helpfulness. Love for one’s mother includes feelings 
of admiration and respect. But, if a mother be unkind, 
love for her will not develop. Attachments may be 
formed through ideas of benefaction which arc suggested 
.tfiuus by others. Heightened by feelings of awe and 
reverence, such is the love that is inculcated by religion 
for the Maker and Giver of all good things, and the 
Redeemer who has freed us from the shame of sin. 

Instinctive and spirituatdnclinations, however strong; 
could hardly, however, have brought mankind to form 
societies larger than the family. For .they are only 
stimulated by ^those in our immediate vicinity, and 
could Kot develop the motives which have aggregated 
mankind into the communities of ‘cribe, class, and 
nation. Nor can they generate the intimate affection 
of sympathy. Social bonds and the sympathetic affec- 
tions are the fruits of the unifying and differentiating 
processes of the brain. These 'of themselves would 
afford us but a cold appfeciatiSii of affinities. But they 
stimulate psychic feelfng, and are warmed by the glow 

3 Tlie shrewder employers of labour know that, to keep workmen 
A^^ell aifected, one should pay them oneself, c 
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of emotion, because they involve extensions of our own 
personality. Altruism is, in fact, an enlargement of 
egotism which extends our self-love to others. 

Unification, as we have seen, may be in kind or in 
personality. Those with whom we are unified in kind 
are treated by us with ‘ kindness ’ ^ — -that is to say, w^e 
behave to*tliem as if their interests were our own. The 
traits which by their sameness involve the unifications 
of ‘ kinship ’, are very numerous, and may be ideal, or 
even imaginative, as well as actually perceived. The 
most primitive of^all identities is that of fajnily. This 
is the bond of brotherhood, which may be extended by 
the fiction of adoption. It includes the dependents of 
the family. Hence we may unify our domesttc pets 
with us in kind : the Ind^^in cultivator addresses his 
plough-bullocks as ‘ my brothers ffhe idea of same- 
ness in family evolves into that of sameness in race. 
This concept can only be formed by inference, and may 
therefore be erroneous or imaginative. But its influence 
has been universal. It is tin; affinity of the tribe. 

There is sameness in representation between those 
who are subject to the same king or government ; and 
since rulers have commonly obtained their power by 
conquest, war has b»en constantly weaving and dis- 
solving ties of natioiiality. Bu t they may be strengthened 
by fictitious notipns of race relationsiaij^. We commonly 
speak of Englishmen as one in race. Nothing could be 
farther from *tlie truth. Indeed, judging -from the 
extraordinary differences ^ which may be observed, 
almost universally, between children of the same family, 
the ra^es of Europe and America are inextricably inter- 
mingled. Sameness of occupation unites the members 
of a profession or trade into a kind-class. It is the 
basis of Trade Unionism. A railwayman identifies him- 

* * Kind % ‘ kin and ‘ king*^’ are derived from the same root (Skeat’s 
Etymological Dictionary). ‘ Gentleness ’ <5ias a similar derivation : it 
is the behaviour that we use towards those of our clan, 

® If a litter of puppies or kittens differ greatly amongst themselves 
we conclude that they lye mongrels. 
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self with other railwaymen, a miner with other miners ; 
and it is noticeable, especially in Eastern countries,® 
that men of the same occupation tend to congregate in 
the same quarter of the town, ahd even to fortify their 
exclusiveness by hereditary distinction's."^ The Indian 
castes are held together partly by tribal or occupational 
identities, partly by unity of ritual in avoiding or 
expiating the pollution of impurity. Intermarriage 
between them would break their unity, and is therefore 
strictly prohibited. Sameness of religious belief is 
another trjjit of kinship. It is unnecessary to insist 
upon its historical importance ; but it may be observed 
that the common observanpe of a definite and peculiar 
law hai*. bound the Jews together from time immemorial 
in despite of differences in rape, language, and nationality. 
Identity in language is another unifying trait. So also 
is identity in domicile, that is to say of village, city, or 
country. This is a comparatively modern evolution, 
and may be the least moving of affinities. In the East, 
families of different ‘ kinds ’ live alongside one another 
without contracting the smallest ‘ local ’ fellow-feeling. 
"Sad in town life we are quite indifferent to our neigh- 
bours. 

• In the idea of nationality many of these affinities are 
combined. There is a fictitious notion of identity in 
race: there ^ is ideatity in language and in represen- 
tation — ^that is to say, in government. In Western 
Europe the uniby of domicile — of country — has become 
a comprehensive bond of national union, since it offers 
the great practical (and military) advantages of combin- 
ing into a whole the heterogeneous classes that inhabit 
the same area, and of permitting marriage to take place 
between them. So long as intermarriage is barred, there 
can be no national unity ; and in,.these circumstances, 
as in Turkey and India, j;iationaJity is merely a plea for 

« But also in Harley Street, 

’ The rules of the plastering trade, for instance, limit admission, 
a^, apprentices, to the sons of plasterers. 
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self-assertive sentiment. The substitution of domicile 
for tribe as the basis of kinship appears to have initiated 
the prosperity of Athens and Rome. 

Territorial nationality is, however, in constant risk of 
being undermined by fraternities of religious belief or 
professional calling, since, when external danger does 
not threaten, these evoke a closer spirit of comradeship 
than subjection to the authority of a single government. 
It is also threatened by ideas of the racial apartness of 
communities within the natioif — ideas which are com- 
monly attributed to ‘ race instinct ’, but are really 
imaginative fictions. *But, since blood-relationship is 
the strongest of affinities,^ race-ideals are exceedingly 
attractive : they may be fortified by more, or less 
fanciful traditions, and even by resuscitating languages 
which are actually dead, ^le tie ^f nationality, when 
opposed by such an ideal, can hardly maintain itself 
except by the use of physical force. 

A clan, tribe, or nation can be imaginatively per- 
sonified and expressed by a symbol, such as a tribal 
totem or a national flag. *We feel for the image the 
reverence of esjmt de corps, and respect its symbol a 
sign of power. A king is, indeed, an emblem of kinship, 
and nations that ha\c no king lose an imaginative bfwid 
of union. ^ 

Gender is a kind. Men and woj^en are drawn by sex 
into two different kind-classes,® the barriers of which 
are crosseoH^y sexual and maternal* love, ^and by the 
closer of other kind affinities. Sexual love rests upon 
contrariety in ,sex. Should, then, a woman be unified 
with a man as belonging to his family, or brotherhood, 
she loses her sexual attraction. Being identified with 
him as a sister, she cannot be a wife. Hence in almost 
all communities tjjere are rules prohibiting marriages 
between members o:^ the sa^me family. They may go 
farther and prescribe that majrriage must, nevertheless, 

* Hence, out of the breeding season, so many animals congregate 
into sex-flocks. 
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be within the tribe or caste, since the introduction of 
a husband or wife of a different ‘ kind ’ would violate 
its unity. In fact the rules are ‘ exogamous ’ 
from the family, ‘ endogamous ’* from the caste point 
of view. Our own ‘ table of affinity \ merely insists 
upon exogamy. Love, as is well known, arises far more 
strongly between strangers than between those who 
have been brought up together in close association. 
Monogamous marriage endeavours to reconcile the two 
conceptions, by recogni5:ing woman, not only as a wife 
but as a friend. For a woman may be contrasted in 
kind, but identified in personalify. 

It follows from these evolutionary varieties of custom 
that our social and national institutions have developed 
through the adoption of different traits as the basis of 
‘ kinship ’. An apjijreciatioji of them and their effects is 
the science of social history. One who feels himself 
identified with a social group is moved by a spirit of 
active kindness towards its members, since they are 
one in kind with him : the power of the union excites 
his admiring enthusiasm, and inspires him with the 
"CTTft\age of confidence. Accordingly he is strengthened 
by his fellowship, and would be weakened by its loss ; 
ai¥i the oscillations that give a tidijl character to history 
may, very generally, be attributed to the growth and 
decay of ideas of ki^^l — to the rise and fall, that is to 
say, of various kinds of fellowship. 

It is to be otisecved, however, that an idea of identity 
not only binds men together : it isolates them from 
other mCn by suggesting that they a^e different ® in 
kind, or aliens. We may, perFaps, infer that the effect of 
mere perception — a])art from thought — would be to unify 
all men as of the same kind. For it is noticeable that 
children will unite with strange chilcjreri in the intimacy 
of play — however different^ they n^ay be in social degree, 

* This is the difficulty whichVonf rents the State ownership of mines 
and railways. For Government officials are a class apart, and rarely 
unify themselves, in kind, with the public. 
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dress, or even colour — when once the initial effect of 
strangeness has passed off. But we are continually 
becoming infected with prejudices against others, as 
that they are contemf)tible because they are poor or ill- 
dressed, or are our inferiors in* race, religion, or educa- 
tion — persons who differ from us in kind and should, 
therefore, be regarded as " outsiders Differentiation 
may go farther. Aliens become our contraries, or antago- 
nists, if injurious ideas are associated with them. By 
a mental process, similar to tliat which may occur in 
perception or thought^ the idea of them is reversed, as 
well as the connexion which would link them to our- 
selves. These isolating differentiations and contrarifica- 
tions commence with the admonitions of our* mothers 
and nurses as to the persc^s with whom we should and 
should not associate. Our prejudiaes are confirmed by 
historians and aggravated by our leaders. Indeed, it is 
hardly too much to say that our affections, and all 
that depends upon them, are at the mercy of other 
people’s words. A slanderous hint may wreck a friend- 
ship and turn into bitterness one of life’s sweetest 
savours. 

Let us turn now to unification in personality — that 
is to say the ideniiftcation of another with ourselves in 
spirit. In this cafte he becomes ‘ at one ’ with us, and 
we ‘ sympathize ’ with him — feol as does. This 
involves an effort of imagination. For we must personify 
his psychicn:r?iits before we unify them with our own 
personality. Consequently there can be no true sympathy 
without imagination. A personality so imagined will be 
unified with our own if attention is fixed upon its similari- 
ties. But these are less obvious than the samenesses that 
stimulate unification in kind, and, consequently, true 
sympathy is rarer tJian kindly feeling. There are, how- 
ever, points of simil«,rity b<?tween every other man — 
and even every animal — and purselves, from which we 
can imaginatively construct a personality that can be 
assimilated with pur own. Assimilation implies union, 
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a concept which in religion has borne fruit of mystic 
significance.^® 

Unification in personality is friendship or comrade- 
ship — a more intimate tie tham that of kind. * The 
‘ pal ’ is closer than the ‘brother. The emotional effects 
of sympathy diffen markedly from those of kinship. 
The success of a kinsman evokes our resj^ect, his 
failure our pity ; whereas we are proud of the glory of 
a friend, and share his shame in defeat. We can bear 
with his faults as we t)ear with our own. We are 
merciful when we sympathize. And we have another 
self to ‘ love as ourselves ’. If we do him a favour we 
do it to ourselves. Sympathy, then, affords a double 
pleasure,— 

It is twice blessed, 

It blesseth liiin iliat. tiives/tind him that takes. 

Being imaginaliv^e, sympathy can only be kindled by 
an exciting stimulus. Such, however, is the idea of the 
Unity of mankind. This is a conception which w^ould 
spontaneously fire the imagination of few men. The 
same, however, may be said of our other imaginative 
TTWStls. Conceptions of magnanimity, purity, and liberty, 
for example, must have evolved, in the first instance, 
frown the imaginative aspirations^ of some particular 
individuals. But they are ^scattered broadcast, ‘like 
sparks of fire amgngst mankind by suggestive in- 
fluence. Ideals are, we well know, evanescent, unless 
they are endorsed by reason — unless, tliai is to say, 
experience shows that they possess practical advantages. 
But the happiness which sympathy givjes and takes is 
sufficient to impress its practical utility upon the most 
prosaic of dispositions. 

We may, however, contrarify another to ourselves 
in personality, as being personally ^opposed to us. In 
this case we are angered ^antipa^hetically. He is not 

As that we can identify ourselves with a Divine being by 
assimilating his substance, and that sin may be vicariously expiated 
through ‘ at-one-nient 
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merely an alien antagonist, but an enemy. And, since 
imagination is stimulated by excitement, during a war 
we are actuated by a personal animosity towards every 
one of our opponents\ As enemies they may be killed 
without scruple. War is unstained by the guilt of 
murder. Antipathy can be aroused* by ideas, and needs 
no actuul injuries as provocation. It is the force of 
propagandist suggestion which drives one nation into 
war with another. Hostility wliich apprehensions of 
injury, opposition, or indignitV excite in the minds of 
a few, is spread by suggestion to the mas^s of a people. 
So it comes thal Ave draw from imagination the closest 
and happiest of the ties which can bind man to man, 
and the widest and most miserable of the bresjches that 
can open betAveen them. ^ 

The idea of hiinuin unity fixesi our attention upon 
the samenesses tliat unite others Avith ourselves. It is 
pleasurable huxco. it extends our egotistic personality, 
and can, therefore, be voluntarily pursued as an object. 
We term it a ' philanthropic ideal But, as an ideal, it is 
peculiar in involving no notion of triumphant resistance, 
and consequently it docs not impress us Avith power, and 
evokes no impassioned admiration. It also differs from 
most ideals in that i,ts promises arc borne out by exj^feri- 
ence, for, if realized, it .^certainly produces a double 
happiness. A sympathy which » aa ould, extend to all 
mankind is the ideal of all ideals that aa ould bring most 
happiness in "It s train. 

Yet philosophy has hardly appreciated its advantages, 
and it AAns no\ till the coming of Christ that* it became 
enshrined for admiring desire. From the beginning of 
speculative thought teachers have been sedulously re- 
commending roads to happiness. In Stoicism and 
Asceticism they liave idealized the pleasure of resis- 
tant self-control,^^ in Epicureanism that of the senses. 

The Discourse's of Epictetus arc mainly concerned with voluntary 
assertive resistance in its various phases. Indeed, life without resist- 
ance seemed to him to be merely the periodic Oiling and emptying of 
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Mysticism in its many forms appeals to the awe that is 
inspired by what is admirable in the strange or powerful : 
the ideal of Liberty throws open the arena of politics for 
the winning of dignity. These allhiiake offers of happi- 
ness. Priests and professors may call it by another 
name ; but it is the underlying motive of their theories 
and gives them whatever attraction they possess. But 
Sympathy surpasses all these ideals, even wlien regarded 
in the coldest spirit of analysis. For it offers a double 
pleasure — to another as well as to oneself. 

In the teaching of Christ sympathy was the fountain- 
head of morality — a spring whose stream could wash 
away the stains of the Magclalen, could dissolve dis- 
tinctions •of nation and class, and could unite the Greek 
with the barbarian, the Samjy'itan with the Jew. Such 
being the fundameiiital j)riBeiple of Christianity, it is 
remarkable that this religion should not have done more 
to control the virulence of anti])athetic promptings. 
Man is a plastic creature, easily led by suggestion, and 
Christ’s teachings have beei\ in the hands of influential 
prie sthoods, endowed with ample facilities for spreading 
them. But who can say that, from the time of Con- 
stantine to tlie present, Christian peoples have shown 
mu’^h trace of Christ’s influence in their attitude towards 
their opponents, in their treat^nent of Conquered nations, 
or of the poorer classois of their own society ? 

Christianity has, of course, accomplished much. It 
has abolished slavery as a status. It iias established 
that in theory, and except during war, we should be 
patient and forgiving in our dealings with others, and 
that the welfare of others, irres|)ective of kind, should 
be our concern. So it has inspired such humanitarian 
measures as the prohibition of alcohol — the ' spirit ’ of 
evil consequences — the enforcement# of whicli by the 
American j)eople marks the^ high-water level of philan- 

But old ways of thought suw/ive. Witness a recent corresj)oiulent 
of 71ie Times, who pointed an account of the moral and material 
progress of the natives of Rhodesia ])y observing that ‘ they were 
rapidlf^ becoming an imi)ortant econoniic asset 9 
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thropic enthusiasm. We need not wonder that the 
fruits of Christ’s teaching have not been more abundant. 
In abolishing differentiation in kind, its aim is funda- 
mentally international, and is opposed by all whose 
interests are served by national exclusiveness. It offers 
no safeguard against the aggression of those who do 
not acce*[)t its doctrines in literal completeness. Involving 
no idea of superiority, it makes no strong appeal to 
admiration and respect ; indeed in exalting the humble, 
it contradicts our natural pfomptings. Accordingly, 
Christianity has felt the need of seeking j^upport from 
mystical sources. Attention has been diverted from 
Christ’s life, with its Icssops of practical wisdom, to the 
mysterious implications of His death. His living emblem 
— the Good Shepherd — ha.^ been supplanted by the dead 
symbolism of the Cross. Hvs tcachmg has been obscured 
by a mass of dogmas and ceremonies which tend rather 
to strangle sympathy than to foster it. What can be 
more discordant with the Rule of Love — more calculated 
to provoke its infringement — than the jealousy which 
has limited admission to His fold, or the unpitying 
vengeance of the Old Testament ? 



CHAPTER XIV 

RESPECT, ‘FAITH, AND OBEDIENCE 

We have traced the primitive origin of respect to 
a contractive nervous reaction from the expansion 
caused by success or power, or by ideas of them. When 
the power protects us, advantages us,^or honours us, 
the idea of it occasions a further expansive reaction — 
similar to that of relief. Respect is in this case mingled 
with confidence, and ivS emotionalized as faith. Accord- 
ingly, in its beginnings, faith^is an enduring condition 
of nervous expansioi# which tfollows a passing condition 
of nervous contraction. This conclusion will not seem 
grotesque if we realize that it is a similar reaction in 
sequence that gives us fortitude, and may render defeat 
more profitable to us than victory. 

Through nervous rhythmic association the expansive 
condition of faith may be stimulated without the pre- 
ceding contraction of respect. If it has become associated 
with a stimulus, it will be cxcittd directly by the 
stimulus, whether as an inijirtssion or* an idea. In this 
case, through rcverf-al of the nervous ^sequence, the 
contraction of respect will succeed it. So i t co mes that 
our respect for one^whom we trust seems to follow, not 
to precede, our faith in him. 

Faith is*associated with the idea of another when his 
power protects us from danger, advances our interests, 
or affords us honour — as is the case if he is identified 
with us as the chief or representative of our kind. It 
is aroused immediately we are affected by an impression 
or idea of him : it is, so to j^pcak, a^halo that surrounds 
him, without which he cannot appear to us. Recognizing 
him as our protector, champion or chief, we are moved 
to foljiow^ or imitate him, since his interqpts are our own. 
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Imitation that is directed by faith is obedience — a truth 
which suggested the title of ‘ De Imitatione Christi 

There are many phases of power. The simplest is 
that of physical strength : but power also manifests 
itself in courage, and in the strength of character which 
resists all inducements to swerve * from its purpose. 
There is"’strength in self-control. The ascetic has been 
almost universally reverenced ; and the magnanimity 
which involves self-renunciation attracts respect with 
magnetic influence. We say thVt knowledge or wisdom 
is power. But its power is indireet and imp;’esses us but 
moderately. Wisdom attracts the multitude only if it 
pretends to a mysterious influenec. The magician has 
excited more reverence tlian the surgeon : spiritaalism is 
more thrilling than science. ^In age there is the power that 
comes from experience, and conseqirently we reverence ^ 
the aged, and extend our feelings to antiquity generally 
Indeed if we wish to assure another of our respect, we 
compliment him upon his years : the ordinary title of 
courtesy — ‘ Sir ’ — is of course the same as ‘ Senior 
There is powTr in numbers, and W'C are consequently 
impelled to follow the crowd. Our acceptance of its 
wishes is in great measure a desire for its approbation. 
But there is also a more emotional motive. We acknc/<v- 
Icdge the power of su})erior numbers, irrespective of 
other feelings. ^ We admit the authority of a numerical 
majority, iirovided that it is identified with us in kind, 
although w'c '*may ridicule its cou ^betions. This is 

the corner-stone of democracy. Power is a trait of 
success. It is symbolized by wealth, titles, and decora- 
tions^ Accordingly ^\e respect them. The myste- 
rious is pow^erful, for it has unknowai potentialities. 
So also is eloquence, for it may lead the multitude 
by persuasion. 

Ideas of power mail be asspeiated with other persons, 
wath imaginative ideals, or v:,ith ourselves. We may 

* A feeling that nniy be dciected in all vertebrate animals tliat are 
born in a state of de}'j*ndencc uj)on their parents. 
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respect a King, such an ideal as Chivalry, or the personal 
independence that is involved in Liberty. For they are, 
all of them, powerful. The King represents controlling 
authority. Chivalry is strong bec*ause it involves resist- 
ance. Liberty is the realization of power in ourselves. 

Respect for other persons is the basis of all govern- 
ments, rightly so called, whether civil, milftary, or 
religious. It is the mainstay of the family and the 
school, as well as of the regiment and the convent. 
Power may be attributca to another by reason of actual 
experience of his prowess — -it m^y be at our expense. 
But generally we make the association through sugges- 
tion, that is to say, we arc taught to regard others as 
powerful or protective, and respect and trust them, 
because ideas of them possess traits that arc identical 
with those which have aciually stimulated our faith, 
as a neuro-serial reaction from apprehension. For the 
vast majority of persons this is the foundation of their 
loyalty — spiritual and temporal. They have had no 
personal experience of the, power which they revere, 
and may even be taught to believe that their ruler’s 
authority contains something of the Di\ ine. 

When power is concentrated in the hands of one man 
wiTt), as king or chief, is not merelf;^ recognized as pro- 
tector, but is unified with ourselves as*our representative 
— as the head.represtnts the body — faitji becomes the 
affection of loyalty, and we arc ]>roud of him^ — in sj)ite, 
it may be, -of faults or harshness. Loyalty outlives 
ill-usage. A schoolboy rcsj)ects a disei})linarian Head 
— may even boast of his severity ; and auKuigst Orientals 
one may still find those who arc proud of a ruler because 
he is tyrannical. In him they feel tyrants themselves. 

In these days of committees the energizing effect of 
a hero has become obscured, and w<> read without con- 
viction the a})pre(aations of jC'arlyle# Nevertheless, hero- 
worship — devotion to a human or divine personality — 
has generally been the force which has built up the 
empires and kingdoms that have brougl^t about national, 
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as opposed to tribal, cohesion. And it seems probable 
that to the commanding influence of despotic authority 
man owes very much of his progress from savagery to 
civilization. A despotip government may be abominably 
cruel and selfish. But it need .not necessarily be so : 
history shows that it may employ it*s power with good 
intention^to overcome the conservatism of habit and its 
repugnance to change. The spread of Christianity over 
Europe, for instance, was impelled very masterfully by 
royal command. A despotic niler who means well by 
his people, and takes good counsel, can change existing 
customs with fa-r less difficulty than a "government 
which must win its way by persuasion. So careful 
a student of history as Sir Menry Maine was of, opinion 
that such a drastic innovation as the reform of the 
Julian calendar would lufvc been^ impossible under 
democratic conditions; and in our owp days we have 
seen that so useful an enactment as the Daylight Saving 
Act could only be carried through under the pressure 
of war. 

Power is deliglitful, and' there is a never-ceasing 
struggle to obtain it. Kingship may be subverted by 
an aristocracy which may be as efficient or ns inefficient, 
but will not attract the personal loyalty of those who 
stand outside its class. A king may be associated with 
or replaced by a priesthood : indeed an ecclesiastical 
aristocracy, such as the Church of Rome,* may succeed 
in raising above temporal sovereigns, and in 

establishing a dominion which, apart from its actual 
authority, is resj)cctcd because it implies tlie^mystery 
of a theocracy. 

But* all these forn,is of government decay — lose 
prestige — through a }>rocess of gradual but inevitable 
disillusionment that comes of experience. A con- 
queror’s descendants' ?>®ldom inherit his forcefulness — 
not infrequently degrade hfs attributes. And, this 
apart, experience weakens deSpotie authority, as by 
a process of erosion. The multitude know the monarch 

FULLER p 
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only by repute, and may retain tlieir rcsj)cet for him. 
But those Avho are closer to liim can judge of his 
strength for themselves ; and if there is any indecision 
or weakening, they encroach \ipon his authority by 
extorting privileges tliF.t in effect are fragments of it. 
So in India the Brahmins undermined the authority 
of the Rajah by establishing it as a canon that he must 
act under Brahmin advice ; and in Europe the history of 
the Church, of city corporations, of ])arliaments, is that 
of the gradual annexation of monarchical prerogatives. 
Accordingly the despot gradually declines into the con- 
stitutional king, unless, indeed, he have a more tragic 
ending. For he and his dynasty may be suddenly 
consumed. If his ])ower has degenerated into a sham — 
a screen behind which the self-interest of one class preys 
insolently upon tl\e livelihood of others -conventional 
respect for himjnay be shrivelled into nothingness by 
a blast of revolutionary violence. Th(‘ community is 
shipwrecked, and w^elters confusedly in storm waters, 
until new centres of power are discovered -new kihlas 
to which men may turn their eyes in eonfidcncc. 
Meanwhile terror rules the conimimily — l(‘aders as 
well as followers — for in tlie bankruptcy of faith there 
is an appalling consciousness of a failure of security. 
Aristocracies, civil and ecclesiastical, are subject to 
the same law. The j)ower that is attributed to them is 
for the most part imaginary, and disiliusioument ends 
in revolution. t 

But, while it lasts, faith gives extraordinary strength. 
The pov 3r in which it trusts, being iyiaginary, is un- 
limited, and one is indifferent to danger if ])rotcction be 
complete. Those who can follo\v a leader, or ideal, 
with uncritical loyalty arc untomdied by the hesitations 
which come from fear, or the balancing of consequences. 
They will face anything, dare anytliing at his command, 
since they can apprehend no disquieting possibilities. 
They are animated witn an energy far more resistant 
than that which springs from pride or considerations of 
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profit and loss. We read with astonishment of the 
courage of martyrs, of the mental exaltation which 
cjiabled delicate girls to face the most appalling and 
degrading forms of (>eath. And faith gives happiness. 
There is cheerfulness in the d?sci]iline of a convent, of 
a regiment, if the men ‘ helievc ’ in their colonel; and 
military* rule is accc})ted with contentment if the ruler 
be venerated. 

Powder may be imaginatively associated wdth — or 
attributed to — a material obfeet, such as an amulet, 
charm, or mascot, and confidence l)e gainc^d by wearing 
it. Strongly contrasted with this superstition, but akin 
to it, is our faitli in an iniiiginative ideal. For an ideal 
is a tiling of power, and we may express our ♦ipprccia- 
tion of its authority by aggrandizing, or ‘ magnifying’, 
it through eoncpicst or eonv4‘rsion. •Tlie fortifying effect 
of r(‘ligious id(‘als has imjircssed itself cm every chapter 
of history. Those o f Muh ammad “ insyiired the Arabs 
with an invineibh* enthusiasm. The asjiirations of 
Socrates and Fipietetus could give strength to meet death 
smilingly. Hut ideals fadc^ into impotcaiec' unless the 
hop(‘s that they offer ar(‘ conlirmed b\’ general experience. 
Their promises are belied by t heir results, and man falls 
back to earth from, his star. The Crusades w^erc tTie 
consequence of a A ideal 4^'hieh ])ossessed at the time 
an immense attraction. They involved g^eat bloodshed, 
cruelty, and demoralization : their fruits were altogether 
disapjiointingr fmd discredited the •ideal nwhieh they 
expressed. The history of man is only in jiart a record 
of jiassionless evolution ; in great measure it dramatizes 
the growth and decadence of idealistic visions — -the 
uncciising contrariety^ of imagination and experience, 
the contradiction of illusion l)y disillusion. 

Finally, of ])owe;«;^ that is associated with ourselves. 
This gives us self-conjidencc^or independence, the fruit 
of which is Liberty- One has^ liberty wdien he can act 

® Divine ‘ Oneness ’ magnifies power by concentrating it. IsUtm — 
resignation to prcdestmccl Fate — renders one fearless of conscqiij^iccs. 
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as he likes. ^ He may be influenced by persuasion since 
this works by the arousing of a like. But he is not 
subject to command. He is emancipated from the 
power of others because he has found power in himself. 
Consequently liberty iiwolves the pleasure of dignity 
— or, at least, of self-assertion — and this is the attrac- 
tion upon which its advocates rely. If, for /nstance, 
they are addressing an audience of villagers, they exhort 
them not to salute the parson and the squire : the 
abolition of the military salute was one of the first- 
fruits of the revolution in Russia. 

A people achieves political liberty Hvhen its leaders 
derive their authority from its likes, as manifested by 
voting. rThis gives tlie electors a feeling of indej)endence 
and self-respect, whieli arises irrespective of actual 
voting. Accordingly, as e^yperience shows, but a small 
proportion of them would take the trouble to go to the 
polling-booth, were not special ap])eals made to their 
emulation or their private interests. And, for the same 
reason, an outvoted minority does not lose its sense of 
power, although its likes have actually been over- 
ridden. It has been consulted, and this proves that it 
has influence. And it acquiesces in defeat all the more 
easily, since comparatively few, persons are really 
interested in affairs of StatC;. Their 4ntimate concern is 
with their own affairv, and the interest which democratic 
politics excite comes in most part from emulation, or 
from the imagimtive pleasure lhat*-%.c derive from 
a play. If party government is absorbed in a coalition, 
popular interest wanes. We can then ^iuderstand why 
politics affect us so differently to our private affairs. 
They excite emotion, since they involve ideas of power, 
whereas in our private business we seek profit by reason- 
ing from experience. ‘ Les affairgs sont les affaires.’ 
Being emotional, our interest in government stimulates 

* and liber are akin to luhenSy which indicates one who 

acts upon the impulse of a likiii". The original meaning of * free ’ is 
given by Skeats as ‘ acting at pleasure \ 
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the imagination, and we accordingly think of politics as 
‘ a game and do not apply ‘ business ’ criticisms to them. 

Democracy, in the literal meaning of the word, is of 
course impossible except in su^h small communities as 
the city-states of ancient Greece. Modern democracies 
are, in fact, oligarchies whose members owe their 
appointment to the likes of the citizens. Did these cast 
their votes after reasoning from experience, this system 
of government would he a progressive evolutionary 
force. But, as a rule, the likes which influence voting 
are suggested to.the electors, not by experience, but by 
persuasive arguments which appeal very generally 
simply to the emulation oPparty spirit. One persuades 
another by suggesting likes to him ; more effectually 
still by paying Jiim. Pcjsuasion is the antithesis to 
command, and accordingU^ those who aspire to win 
popular favour must above all things be eloquent. 
Under a democracy the ])ractical business of the State 
is controlled by meii wlio have made it their profession 
to persuade. 

Disillusionment haunts democratic, as it does other 
forms of government. In tlie first place, self-confidence 
can never be so sustaining as im})licit faith in anoth^*, 
since the power th^t one feels to be j>ossessed by himself 
can never be so great as that which he can imagine to 
be possessed by another. Few men caA stand alone. 
Consequently . op* occasions of serious danger, losing 
confidence in self, men search for leaders to' whom they 
may transfer it. It is instructive to obsei;;}^ how, in 
times of national stress, the most democratic of peoples 
clings* to its leaders, with wliat virtues it endows them, 
with what praises it adores them — until there comes 
the day of disillusionment. It then abandons its hero, 
but not its trustfuhiiefc#, and searches for a new chief to 
whom it may transfef its altegiance. 

Habit apart, it is by faith that the poor acquiesce in 
the enjoyment of accumulated wealth by the rich ; and 
experience shows tthat, unless a democratic goveriiMient 
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can gratify their desire for a redistribution of liches, it 
will be violently assailed by working-class interests. 
This is the peril of syndicalism, which is the more 
threatening in that kinship in’ occupation is more 
invigorating than a feeling of national uiiiiy. And the 
respect for the power of numbers, u])on whicti democratic 
authority rests, disappears if the majority ot voters are 
indifferent and a])athelic. There comes disillusionment. 
Numerical superiority a])pears less })owerrul than active 
superiority. In tact a few oiergctic men re})resent 
power more' truly than does a^muU^tiide of ])assive 
electors. 

There are other ol)\'ious dangers. The key-note of 
liberty being egotistical, it stimulat(\s sell-surrender but 
feebly, so that even under the threat of great national 
danger it is inclined to set <'lass-iiit crests above those of 
the commonwearth, and hopes to continue ' business as 
usual At all times, indeed, vested interests arc a drag 
upon democratic progress, for tliey will rarely yield to 
persuasion. Politicians, being dej)endent upon favour 
for their position, are liable to rate ])opularity higher 
than achiev’^ement, and to post])onc reform until it is 
p:^essed upon them. This is a policy full of danger, 
since those who have obtained justice by t)ressurc will 
afterwards use pressure to •obtain more than justice. 
But it is in regard to its dependencies that democracy 
shows its weakest side. It is imrcaso^able to suppose 
that the pedjde of Ireland or India should feel revx'rence 
for men ^.ecause they have been elected to office by 
English voters. Nothing is more irritafing than a dis- 
puted claim to superiority : it arouses a jealous spirit of 
unrest which shows of force will not re])rcss and material 
concessions ^ will not conciliate. The British democracy 
has therefore acted wisely in permitting its Anglo-Saxon 
dependencies to govern Wiemsck/es ; and it appears 

^ The effect of comfort in iilfayimy discontmt is over-rated. Is it 
not said in that book of wise sayings that " Jeshuron tvaxed fat and 
kicked ’ ? For centarics tlit‘ Mohanimcdaris of India r(*prcssed ail 
Hindi! aspirations by sheer wx*ight of taxation. # 
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inevitable that this policy should be extended to its 
other dependencies. 

Still, witli all its defects, deiriocl'acy offers undeniable 
advantages. It is l(*ss dangerous to mankind than 
autocracy, because it is less forcelul. It cannot repress in- 
dividual talent with the masterful strefigth of a reactionary 
despotisib. * It may be adventurously aggressive, for its 
egotism disposes it to be covetous, and if inspired by an 
enthusing idea, it may be violently militarist. But the 
commercial denuxaaeies of the present day are infinitely 
less likely to trouble Ihc })eaee of the wcyld than are 
autocracies. And, in the second ])lace, the lil)erty of 
democracy undoul)tcdly a{)pears to foster kindly feeling. 
The notions that conduct shoidd accord with pleasure, 
and that the instrument^ of government should be 
persuasion, breed a spirit of n:leferen5e which can hardly 
exist in a des|jotic atmospliere. Faitii, on the other 
hand, strives to its purpose regardless of consequences. 
It hardened German patriotism into a cruelty which 
was insect-like in its indifference to the pain of others, 
just as, in days gone by, it steeled the hearts of the dons 
and undergraduates of Oxford against the sufferings of 
the bishops who were burnt before their eyes. It has 
a damning record in the history of the Inquisition. If 
liberty, on the other hand, •fosters kindly feeling, those 
have good reason who sing its pr{!ises, and even build 
upon its extension a dream of universal peace. 
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# 

We come now to phases of psychic resistance which 
may be classed as emotional because they primitively 
involve no conscious effort of will. Like courage and 
curiosity, they are primitively stimulated by conditions 
of confusion. But, evolved intb an associative form, 
their stimulus becomes an idea of antagonism which 
excites psychic resistance Because it has been coupled 
with resistance in experience. The idea of resistance 
to us stimulates associatirely resistance within us. 
When the anta^jonism is Vjetween two personalities — 
our own and our idea of another’s — our emulation is 
aroused. There is antagonism between us and our 
material environment, in that it affects us against 
our wishes and cannot be ‘changed without an effort. 
An idea of this antagonism stimulates us to the resist- 
ance of industry. And, thirdly, there is a standing 
jyitagonism between our physical and our psychic 
natures. The automatic sequence? of stimulus and 
response, and the dull routirfe of habit, are incompatible 
with the mercurial vivacity of our ' spirits ’. This in- 
compatibility caqses them to be shaufsjy. differentiated 
by the brain — an antithesis which is heightened by the 
imaginati^^n. Resistance to physical promptings is the 
ultimate source of morality, •• Accordingly, emulation, 
industry, and morality originate p,s subconscious phases 
of assertive volition. But they evolve into motives that 
are consciously voluntary, since the pride and shame 
which follow success and failure ‘^Stimulate us to the 
selective volition of choice? 

We can infer from Observation that emulation is 
primitively a phase of subconscious resistance. How 
inevitably does horse run against hors<^, dog against dog, 
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one thrush or canary sing against another ! We can 
detect in ourselves the action of this subconscious 
motive : it is true that we may voluntarily set ourselves 
to excel others, but it* is also true that we are affected 
by the spirit of rivalry quite unthinkingly. The hunting 
spirit is fundamentally emulative : we " pit ourselves ’ 
against the* animals we pursue, although this feeling of 
rivalry only becomes evident when we subject ourselves 
to analysis. The spirit of emulation enters into the 
enthusiasm of war. But rivalry does not necessarily 
involve anger, ajthough this emotion may arise from 
the shame that follows a rival’s success. 

Industry or perseverance*sets itself against the rivalry 
of inanimate things. When we are engaged upon a task 
it appears to strive against^ us, and consequently, if we 
succeed, we have vanquished it, and experience the 
revulsion of pride. But, fundamentafly, our industry 
is actuated, not by conscious anticipations of triumph, 
but by an automatic response to an idea of antagonism. 
Ordinarily, we have no thought of pride when we set 
ourselves to accomplish a task. 

Nevertheless, success in subconscious emulation and 
industry is followed by a conscious feeling of superiority 
or pride. And since we are in coiitinual contrast with 
our fellows and our environment, and success can be 
won in the most trivial matters, our normal state is one 
of self-complafep^!y. We can maintain it in successfully 
discharging the most ordinary duties of everyday life. 
This feeling, being the result of rising superior to our 
environment, is* the sharpest distinction "TTet ween our- 
selves and environal influences. In fact it is oneself. 
Our self-complacency takes various forms, and bears 
various names, according to the idea with which self is 
continuously associ&^. It is conceit if this idea is 
simply one of success 'i vanity if it is that of the respect 
of self or of others. A self-assertive habit of mind pro- 
ceeds from the association with self of the complex idea 
of dignity, in wbieh power carries an implicati«i of 
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respect. If this succession is reversed so that the 
associated idea is that of honour, it renders one arrogant 
— that is to say, exacting of respect. 

When we are vohintarily emuMtive or industrious we 
pursue the consequence of our efforts as -the pleasure of 
success : we are * stimulated by the expectation of 
winning superiority and a feeling of pride.* This is 
ambition. Similar ideas, we have seen, excite voluntary 
courage and the curiosity of explorative thought and 
adventure. Ambition may be cither self-regarding or 
ostentatiousr In the former caso it urges us to excel for 
the pleasure of excelling, eitluT by emulating others or by 
industrious perseverance. It is the spirit of active self- 
assertioA. We dislike it in others because it excites our 
jealousy. But our debt to it is, nevertheless, incalcul- 
able. For it affoAds the Veformer, the inventor, the 
artist, and the Explorer the energy whieli they throw 
into their work. 

Ostentatious emulation may l)e equally practical and 
useful. But it is incited, not by visions of accomplish- 
ment in themselves, but by thoughts of the effect that 
accomplishment will produce in attracting the respect 
q| others. It is, then, arrogant. We have seen that 
respect and success are nervous conditions so closely 
connected that an idea of oncVecalls a feeling of the other. 
Hence we feel proud if w^e are respected, admired, or 
popular, dignified if we impress our cjynpanions or the 
public, so that ^he triumph of success comes to us 
indirectly^ Jthrough the approbation of others. Self- 
regarding, or sincere, and ostentatious* ambitions can 
exist together, and we may often be puzzled to dii^over 
which is our real motive. 

Moreover, since the pride of success can be won by 
impressing others, ambition mayU^ simply pretentious 
— that is to say, respeefe may irbe pursued without 
attempting to merit it, in the assurance that dignity 
will come with it hand in hand. All that is necessary is 
to cnjtivate esteem or achieve populijrity. For others 
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can judge us by appearances only, and may, then, be 
easily misled by pretences of sucee^ful achievement or 
superiority. ' 

Let us now turn to ntoralily. Actions that are moral 
differ from those that are natural because they involve 
resistance, and are followed by a feelirlg of pride or self- 
complacency! ‘ Virtue ’ implies effort. It is difficult 
to realize that virtue may be automatic. Yet we can 
feel that our moral actions arc not solely motived by 
thoughts of their consequences-^that we are impelled 
to be moral irrespective of advantages. And^if we trace 
moral rules to their ultimate source, in the archaic 
superstitions that are studied by Anthropology, we shall 
find much to assuie us that they have grown *out of 
irrational resistances. We nviy seek virtue \’oluntarily, 
in order to win the pride of* sueees? or to avoid the 
shame of failure. But we are impelled toVards morality 
by ourselves — by an incompatibility between the physical 
and the psychic which is dramatized by the imaginative 
personification of the two as o*pponents. This antithesis 
enters into a large number of religious ideas. Indeed the 
conception of diabolic influence has arisen from the insist- 
ent antagonism (or contrariety) of our physical prompt- 
ings and our psychic aspirations. ^ The devil is within us, 
not outside us : so also is th?j kingdom of heaven. 

The evolution ^i>f voluntary morali^ has been so com- 
plicated a proc;ess.^as to defy analysis unless we can 
submit ourselves to the humiliating idea * that the 
etherialized conceptions of civilized man have their 
roots in such superstitions as survive in the^dian caste 
system^ and in the social practices of uncultured tribes. 
From this point of view*it seems evident that the pride 
of successful resistance to physical impressions, prompt- 
ings, and ideas is prij&wiively figured as the dignity of 
‘ purity because it rtpresei^s the overmastering of 
sensuous influences which, if unsuccessfully resisted, 
involve the contamination of shame. Consequently 
dignity is associaterj with the energy that is within rgan 
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and pollution with the influence of the senses, or of the 
physical body, anc^l primitive imagination employed 
itself in listing ana grading the various activities or 
influences which pollute if unresisted, and the remedies 
— that is to say, the resistances — by "which pollution 
might be removed and the dignity of purity be re- 
asserted. This is the magical state of morality — 
prohibitive, not suggestive, typified by the taboo. It is 
a petrifaction that has been formed in the springs of 
assertive volition. Ancf since imagination uses analogical 
similarities, for extending its inferei.H^cs, ideas of the 
things which pollute and of the remedies for pollution, 
may be multiplied indefinrtely, so that magical obser- 
vances* and rites become complicated out of all resem- 
blance to the ideas from v^iich they originally sprang. 

Purity is at its*height tn the dignity of asceticism — 
the* systematic* resistance of all physical temptation, 
which gives a pride that can compensate for the loss of 
all sensuous pleasures. In a less aggressive form it 
becomes self-denial — exercfising itself in the performance 
of acts of self-sacrifice which may conduce very greatly 
to the happiness of others, but win their own gratifying 
jeward. That this is so is often aj)prcciated, and acts 
of self-denial may be resented by those for whose benefit 
they are performed as puittanical endeavours to ‘ save 
one’s own soul ’. *But the world woidd be a poorer 
place without them. Muscular mo\y^ments and utter- 
ances are ‘ physical, and we can therefore resist the 
manifes^J:ion of emotional excitement, although it may 
retain its influence upon So we may resist the 

expression of pride or anger : words may be reypressed 
in a dignified silence. Indeed a sense of dignity may be 
expressed by humility. 

Morality outgrows its magimJU^swathing-clothes and 
becomes practical when it*is directed by an appreciation 
of the material consequences of conduct. Adultery is 
condemned, not because it involves pollution, but 
bec^^use it is harmful to society. Expiation evolves into 
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punishment, with the function of deterring men from 
committing immoral acts in the future, not of cleansing 
them from the consequences of ir^moral deeds in the 
past. But the two conceptions are often confused in 
modern thought. We speak of a convicted criminal as 
‘ expiating his offence by imprisonment and we figure 
sin as ‘ pojluting ’. 

There is a further refinement. Morality becomes ideal 
when its rules are associated with ideas which render 
them attractive, such as tlios^ of magnanimity, or 
resistance for its own sake, of sym]:>athy with our fellows 
or of obedience to a revered authority. liTut without 
undue cynicism we may conclude that the strongest of 
these idealizing conceptions *is that of our own dignity. 
So fortified, the most arbitrary rules in ‘regard to dress 
and conduct become irresistibly attractive. Although, 
however, moral observances mav have a utilitarian 
purpose, or may be endorsed by a like or dislike, we 
feel, nevertheless, that something more is involved — 
that they have a deeper foundation than a regard for 
profit or loss, pleasure or pain. And our feelings do 
not deceive us. For behind these considerations there 
lies the fact that moral resistance is primitively sub- 
conscious, and that we have something within us thab^ 
resists,^ irrespective of our consciousness of consequences. 

The moral rules of a particular^class of persons or 
a period rapidly become conventional, that is to say, 
become liked hecvrjise they are familiai;or habitual. It 
is sometimes asserted that morality is wholly conven- 
tional — that it simply a reasoned expedhy't* for the 
protection of vested inte/ests, for the m^ntcnance of 
the orderliness which ij essential for the accumulation 
of riches. Not so. The impulse which it represents 
springs from the inmost recesses of human nature. But 
we must admit thaU^ii? represents this impulse with 
extraordinary artificially. F6r, since pride can be won 

^ • 

* ‘ Life 18 more of a VVrestlinjjj-inateh tlian a Dance ' (Marcus Aureliu'*, 
Med, vii. G 1 ). 
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by resistance in any form, the rules of morality may 
enforce any kind^ of resistance. Their observance is 
obligatory, because^ the alternative of non-observance 
involves the painful consequence of shame : we are 
consequently tied to them : they rej)resent our ‘ duty ’ 
however fantastic, they may be. The rules which enforce 
modesty and decency, for instance, are of such remark- 
able diversity that they can express no inherent pro- 
pensities. A generation ago modesty forbad a wx)man 
to show her ankles. (Iiastity admits of polygamy in 
some countries, and of polyandry in others : indeed, 
some ])eo})rcs liave found it consist cut tvifh respectability 
to discard formal marriage altogether, giving women, 
insteac] of men, the control of property. There are 
astonishing inebnsisteneies in our definitions of crime. 
A man may not steal a mcf^'sel of food, but l)y speculat- 
irur or profiteering he may (le})rivc others of hard-won 
earnings. Penal servitude is the fate of one who revenges 
in private life a deadly injury : glory is the meed of 
another who, in time of war, kills numbers who have 
done him no harm whatever. 

There is, then, the shadow' of an excuse for anarchist 
reformers wdio denounce moral and social conventions 

being simjdy expedients which have occurred to the 
richer classes for their own advantage. But tlic idea of 
dispensing with the;n altogether is absurd. They realize 
connexions between causes and consequences which, 
although often# established incorrcrtly^ or in selfish 
interests, are at least an attem])t to ])rovidc against the 
future. Wy^^onin is the greatest of the differences between 
human manners and those of the brutes. It is conven- 
tion that protects us from the .tyranny of brutfi force. 
Its rules arc artificial : so are our clothes, but no one 
suggests that we should go naked. Many of our con- 
ventions are stupid and unjustTTTthers have contributed 

• 

“ Montaigne {Essays, i. 22) amused liimself in compiling a list of 
anomalous and inconsistent ftcccntricilics in morality. Some of his 
instances arc cxMggcrat(*'d. But he proves his jK>int — that * good form 
in great as in small matters, is determined by custom. 
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immensely to man’s happiness. Such is the rule that 
we should ‘ play the game that we should desire, not 
only to win, but to win fairly. Om^ hopes for the future 
lie, not in condemning convention, but in reforming it by 
modifying such of its {)recepts as are out of accord with 
the sympathy which wc can feel for others if we identify 
ourselves with them. 

It is noticeahle that the motives that urge us to 
observe Uie rules of morality arc threefold, and corre- 
spond exactly with the springs of ambition. For moral 
conduct that is willed may be eonseiciitioiis, ostentalious, 
or pretentious. l>i the first case we seek the' jileasure of 
triumjih directly, and arc influenced by Conscience — 
the image of our jisychic selves. Ostentatious inorality, 
on the other hand, ))ursues tliis pleasiirc through the 
approbation of others. This will he won by good 
conduct, and will lie aceomjianied by a feeling of 
succ^essful effort. A man's motive may 1 )c, not to win 
ap})roval, but to escape (lisap])ro):)ation. This will give 
his thoughts a pessimistic tinge, and he will be charac- 
terized, not by a sanguine temperament and a smiling 
expression, but by the acidity of disjiosition and the 
gloominess of feature* which we associate with puritanism. 
Rut, however this may be, ostentatious or pharisaicah 
morality achieves practical re^ailts : it acetomplishes 
virtue. ^ 

Pretentious, or affected, morality may, *011 the other 
hand, bear no.jirret ical fruit whatever;. It rests upon 
tlic maintenance of appearances. For, by impressing 
others through tjie mere pretence of virtue i)nc may 
gain for himself such a icHing of pride as'^vould accom- 
pany :•c^sistant 'effort. ^Ile is assisted l)y the conven- 
tionality of moral rules ; for, when conduct is liked 
because it has become familiar, nothing more than 
imitation of familiar appearances is needed in order to 
gain popular respect. t>o one* who takes a cynical view 
of religion may obtain a glow oPpride by regular attend- 
ance at church. Indeed his Sunday clothes will suffice 
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to dignify him, because, being conventional, they impress 
his neighbours with an idea of moral tone. 

That moral pridef may be won by sheer pretence 
encourages the hypoWisy which grows, like a fungus, 
upon our virtuous sensibilities. And, since pretentious 
morality addresses itself to the judgement of others, it 
will not maintain itself when the eyes of others are 
removed. Self-regard ing, or sincere, morality, on the 
other hand, is reliable, for conscience is always present. 
The conscientious man is never alone : he is always 
under the watch of a critical companion, and can never 
enjoy the fieedom of solitude. 

Self-respect, and the respect of others, may then lead 
us into very different courses. Yet one is the origin of 
the other. For' we only seek the good opinion of those 
who are unifed with us in hind. We court the a})proba- 
tion of those of our own class, and are indifferent to 
the Views of persons who are much above or below us 
in the social scale. An Englishman in the tropics 
troubles himself not at all as to the feelings with which 
the natives regard his conduct. He does not deny him- 
self the pleasures of drinking or dancing because in their 
opinion these distractions are immoral. On the other 
hand he is exceedingly sensitive to the opinion of his 
class as to what is or is not ‘ good lorm ’. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE EVOLUTION OF PLEASURES AND 
DISPLEASURES 

To some Dctcrniinist philosophers it lias appeared 
that pleasure and dis])leasure ine unessential adjuncts 
to living activity — inei;e cpiphenomeria, whjch may be 
likened to the s})arks that are thrown off by an electrical 
machine, but do not contribute to its effectiveness. It 
would, however, be extraordinarily anopialous \rere the 
fecliii,^s that nrive life its conscious value evolved for no 
definite purpose. And it has already »become clear that, 
so far from l)cing us(‘lcss, they are the* instrument4«)f 
a process of conscious evolution that has been grafted 
upon that which is unconscious. For, with the refine- 
ment of pleasures and displeasures that marks the 
progress of civilization, methods of jnirsuing the one 
and of avoiding the other, and of manifesting them, 
naturally increase in com|)lexity. 

It is true that tlie pleasure or dis})Ieasure given by*” 
a stimulus that touVhes us*ijistinctively is simply the 
conscious reflection of an instinctive condition. The 
stimulus primarily affects us unconsciously, and its 
agreea])leness or disagreeableness is mdl'ely a.n ancillary 
accompaniment. Ru( this accompaniment introduces 
the possibility o*? an evolutionary deve|^’ ^acfit. For 
a pleasure that has been experienced in the past may be 
expected in the future* It then becomes an incentive 
to its conscious pursuit,^ and the methods of pursuit, 
being determined by ole^isurable or displeasurable con- 
sequences, will leave the beaten track of instinct and 
evolve into conscious courses of^ conduct. And pleasure 

» One does not cat sok‘ly for the pleasure of cat in". But from this 
pleasure is evolved the conscious pursuit of delicacies of food, 

FULLER 
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being our motive, our aims will grow in complexity as 
pleasures are elaborated. They obviously increase in 
number with advancl^ig culture. Contrast the pleasures 
of civilization w'ith those of savagery. They are as 
a thousand to one ; and the variety of methods of con- 
duct is in a like proportion. ‘ Progress ’ is the increas- 
ing complexity of pleasures and of methods of securing 
them. We are continually refining simple instinctive 
likes and dislikes, and so acquiring fresh tastes that are 
non-instinctive, and affect us merely through the 
pleasurable or displeasiirable character of the ideas that 
re]iresent them — tastes in food, colour, and sound which 
differ in an exlraordinary fashion from nation to nation, 
and have varied continually during the past. The 
Chinese and Europeans are mutually astonished by 
each other’s tasteS in food*, in dress, and in art. We 
ca\.:mt understand how the Romans could have carefully 
reared for the table curiosities of marine life which to 
us are repellent. The study of the evolutionary refine- 
ment of pleasures and dis]'/leasures is, then, a necessary 
preliminary to that of voluntary behaviour. 

All pleasures and displeasures involve the interven- 
tion of the brain, since it is tins whicli renders them 
conscious, by combining motor excitement with sensory 
excitement. Wlien the 100*^01’ excitement is simjdy the 
effect of sensory lm})ressions upon tlic brain — tliat 
which is transmitted from one idea to another in the 
process of thought — it gives pleasure of the subdued 
type which avc describe as ‘ interesting It becomes 
aggressively "deasurable or dis))leasu.’r.ble when it is 
sym|)athetically controlled or intensified by tJie vibra- 
tions of motor excitement on the j^sychie plane, impres- 
sions, whether of outside things or of our own organic 
and nervous conditions, cnergcficnlly ))Iease or displease 
us when the cerebral motor excitement that })roduces 
consciousness comes under psychic influence. It is 
through ourselves that wc are affected acutely by our 
environment. 
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Pleasure and displeasure, in themselves, are nervous 
conditions of expansive or contractive vibration in 
varying degrees of intensity. They become particularized 
as definite pleasures or* displeasures by being associated 
with the particular stimuli which arouse them and their 
physical sensory effects ; and since stimuli are of very 
different kinds and may affect us pcrcc})tively, memori- 
ally or imaginatively, or partly in one of these fashions 
and partly in another, the classification of pleasures and 
displeasures is no easy task. Bht, having regard to the 
nervous conditions winch accompany theyi, we may 
classify them in kind, as physical, emotional, sj)iritual, 
and intellectual. From physical pleasures and dis- 
pleasures are evolved those which we distinguish as 
aesthetic, artistic, romantic, idealistic, egotistic, and 
economic. ‘ Spiritual ’ j)lcasures aifd displeasures are 
developments of j)sychic revulsion. •Ernot ioiuU-^^^d 
intellectual pleasures arc cxplaincil by these names. 
Pleasures and displeasures fuay further be distinguished 
in phase, according as their'stimuli jwesent themselves 
in actuality, or are memorial or imaginative. But 
imagination may be an element ol‘ kind as well as 
a cause of j)hase : idealistic pleasures, for inslauce, arc 
imaginative. 

First, then, of })hysical •pleasures and displeasures. 
In their simplest forms they are tliose oh the senses — 
the consequences of sensory impressions tiiat are in- 
stinctively agreeable or disagreeable, such as those of 
})lcasiirable or })ainful I ouches, internal or externak and 
of crude ifnpresstons of sniell, taste, sight p sound, and 
rhythm. They also include the satisfaction or dis- 
a])poinl:ment of the appetites; comfort, and discomfort. 
There are other physical stimuli which influence the 
psychic j)lane in a peculiar fashion, with consequences 
that overshadow t heir j)hysicql effect. Such are alcohol, 
drugs, and music. The two to^'mer appear to stimulate 
the nerves after the fashion of the hormones which are 
secreted by certaiii peculiar glands. The rhythm of 

Q2 
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music appeals to a physical susceptibility. But its nMes 
as they rise and fall| alone or in combination, seem to 
touch the psychic plmne directly. We must remember 
that they are actually atmospheric Adbrations of various 
degrees of rapidity : “ they are rlivthmic in themselves 
apart from the rhjthm of the time in which they succeed 
one another. If psychic excitement is also tibratory, 
as we liave inferred, there is a similarity — a sameness 
of trait — between emotional conditions and the nervous 
effect of eoneords and fliseords in music. Harmony is 
coneoi'd in /‘oineidenee : melody concord in sequence, 
in tluit each note is rhythmically familiar with its pre- 
decessor. Discord in eoincklenee, and mtfamiliarity in 
sequence, produce upon us the effect of the strange. 
And the resoluti<m of a discord gives tlie pleasing effect 
of a nervous revnIVion. The (dTe(*t iip<»n us of a major 
aiUl a minor k< \- has sound lung \\\ common with ex- 
hilaration and (U'prnssion. Music lias a further res(‘m- 
blanee to emotion : it is eh.ariudcrized by varying 
degrees of ])iteh. intiaisity,* and !\apidil\ . It would be 
an interesting exercise to (h‘velop this eomj)arisoii 
betw(‘en emotional conditions and those* stimulated l>y 
miisie. Hut it Asould lx* out of in this l)0(»k, and it 

must sidliec to infer that music aHVets us im(‘onsciously 
as Avell as (‘onseitaisly. It nay toucl] us during sleep: 
nnrs(*s are aware tha« a iullahy soot lies sleeping infant. 
But its hcauiji earn of eonise, be only ecyn scion sly 
apf)reeiateai — that is to say, id(‘as <>f its nielodics and 
harmonies must he formed. 

These nal. ’'al pleasures <yoI\e into (‘xtreane com- 
plexity by the admixture of ' spiritual ’ ynd imaginative 
elements, and by the* inlluenee 'ol‘ appetitive expecta- 
tions. The differentiated tastes ealleai ‘aesthetic’ owe 
their attractiveness to the asse^eiation e)f spiritual ideas 
of power or excellence with paHjeailar traits of sensory 
impressions or feelings, yvhi(*h are appreciated through 

* Since viar.'iiions arc imntciical, t ha;|jroi,MS was n«>t altoj^cthcr 
fanciful in thinking ttiat music ami iiiiitl»cmatu‘s were coiinceHcd. 
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a growing refinement of sensory susceptibility. Tliis 
development comes about throii^i the repetitions of 
practice, by which a man learn^s to appreciate, for 
instance, not merely the din’cTenee between port and 
sluTry, but Ix twcen various brifnds of sherry. Sensory 
appreciation is sharpened wlien a Sicnse is frequently 
exereised»by being subjected to slight dilTenaiees of the 
same kind of irnprcssioiu A })rofessional te a-taster r(‘fines 
his s<‘nsi}>ihty by continually tasting various grades of 
t(‘a. It has been prosed that t»etil(' suse( ptibility gains 
delicacy in <*ii< ss ho is sul>j( c*t ed to ( xperiments testing 
his susc{‘j>tibilit \\*sinee these gis e him ]>raetie(' in feeling 
touch(*s, and diseriminat ioiv bec<>nie.s more iieut(*. This 
is in ac(*ord with the experii nee of t v eryday life. The 
more ol'ti/n we ^ce good pictures, or lisUm to good music, 
thegri ater is our enjo\ inent*of t heir beaiitic^s. Tlie traits 
which w<* a})prc( iat( may be inst iiudiv ( Iw agreeable^^#%4:^ 
for th<‘ most part tlir ])leasnrt's ^^]liell they yield arc 
deriveil iVom tlu* association with tluiii ol* ideas of 
d'his im})!i(‘at ion iiiust rate's eary strikingly 
tin* chain oj associations througli which [)Iea‘'Ure and 
displeasure are (*<mnmmieated to impr(s'>ioiis wliicli in 
llK'insc'lves are (‘olonrless. 

ExeeileiK't' is a trait of suca'C'ss. pleasurable because it 
assoeiat iv( ly ( xeite's a j)sy^'bic ^expansion n prese ntiiig 
tin* r(‘\ idsion (»t pridt* that iollow • suee'ev 'flieix'tore 
(pialitit's which imj)ly ('xeelh'ne(‘ are pleasurable^ and 
ex(‘ite admirarion "^that is to vay, a lik? aec*om})aiiie‘d by 
a |>syehie ( xpaiisit tn . The at t raed ion of exc'e'llenee' is what 
we mean l)y * hoand y \ Since', howe x e r, Mioe’cs-^ depends 
upon the stiuutirels that are aime'd at. anti tliese may 
be eonVent iemab or decreed by fashiom aesthetic tastes 
differ extraenalinarily, and have varied as one type of 
civilization has dc\'clot)cai into another. F'or fashie)n is 
imaginative, and changes as nc'w fancies arist' and are 
spread by the influenef' of imitation, persuasive sugges- 

* St‘hafer\s Tedl-bmik of ii. y.'U». 

* As is reeo^ni/A‘tl in the ghrusc * 1 can fintl ttothijin iti it to ad mi re 
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tion, or the prestige of those who adopt them. Power 
is also a trait of success, and we are aesthetically 
impressed by a trai^ which implies it. Rapid move- 
ment without fatigue is attractive because it is powerful. 
There is a further complication. The trait of peculiarity 
touches us aesthetically because it imjdics dignity. For 
our own distinctive peculiarity is the egotism of our 
dig]iity, and })eculiarity is, thcrefoic, dignified and 
arouses our respect. We can hardly refuse respect to 
those who are ‘ exclusix^c And since an idea of power 
is associated with age by the depeiukney of childhood, 
we respect the aged and find an aesfhetic pleasure in 
the a/ntique. 

It appears, then, tliat our aesthetic tastes owe their 
pleasure to associcaled ideas that are deriv^ed from our 
psychic experience*:, or feelings. These kindle admira- 
whieli, it m^iist be realized, is attended with psychic 
excitement that is as actual as that which is involved in 
alcoholic intoxication. It is a nervous state of expansive 
vibration. Anything that# we admire gives, us a real 
pleasure, even althougli our admiration has been excited 
by the most fanciful or conventional of excellencies. 

It follows that we are continually adding to our 
’pleasures, since we refine the tastes which we frequently 
exercise, and their reVinei^pents, being peculiar, are 
pleasurable. ^ Watca drinkers appreciat e differences in 
the quality of water that are not detected i)y tliose who 
prefer stronger (bank. Ry the exet(‘isc*of our senses 
new shades of pleasure in colour, form, and sound are 
evolved •whi^-h have no foundation %in instinct. It 
is literally true that 

with every morrow wv wc^aving 
A flowery band to l>ind us to th(i (nirth. 

When a differentiated taste^has )>ecome familiar, it 
acquires a new zest, for familiarit^y is attractive in itself. 
Familikrity depends upon memorial association, and if 
tliis dissolves, susceptibility to the pleasure of a taste 
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fades away. Those who have become strangers to 
luxuries find on returning to them that they liave lost 
their savour ; and one may, beyond doubt, lose artistic 
sensibility ^ by failing to exercise it. 

Few aesthetic tastes have evolved from the pleasures 
of touch, the most archaic of our senses ; the pleasure 
of exerci^iie for its own sake is an instance of the excep- 
tiomil. But out of scents, tastes, colours, forms, and 
sounds, shades of plciisure liavc been refined in almost 
infinite variety. The })roduetiyii of their stimuli is a 
form of Art . We apply this term to language as well as 
to jiainting, inusK;, and cookery. For we •have tastes 
in literary style as in other sensations. Pleasure in the 
beaiiiy of music is an artistic taste. Bu*t, since ijs excel- 
lence depends upon our standards, and these are largely 
conventional, fashions in iiAisie chavge with time, and 
differ from one jieople to another. A^European 
alter his standards of taste before he can apitFeciate 
oriental music. 

There is. excellence in feeling, act ion, and speech, as well 
as in sensation. The beauties of the emotions are mitur- 
ally inherent in them, and not conventionally attached 
to them, and arc therefore unaffeeled by fashion. All 
the world over, courage and pity are admired and mag 
nanimity honoured*. We admire dexterity in muscular 
movement, ebxjuenec in speech.* and the graces of 
literary style because they imply power — and this is a 
trait of success, -But they typify ii conyentionally : 
different peoples admire different dexterities and 
different forms (d' sjieech. It may be observed that the 
aesthetic j)leasure gi\ en*by eloquence Tias momentous 
consequences ; for it Jnduces us to choose our leaders 
from amongst those* who excel in speech-making. 

Aesthetic pleasures evolve into the artistic, when 
excellencies are pcrsofiified and decorated by imagi- 
nation and are ligure4 by eifiblems. In the artist these 

• • 

* Darwin, engrossed in his scientific studies, was surprised to find 
that his taste lor music had deserted him. 
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pleasures are creative : in the admirers of liis works they 
are appreciative. Painting, sculpture, and architecture 
emblematize excellencies of superiority or peculiarity. 
It is of the essence of an embjem that it should be 
tangible. But gestures dnvolve tactile impressions, and 
are used emblematically in dramatic art. And, since 
speech also involves feelings of loucli, words eml)lems 
(or s3mibols), and the creations^ of imaginative Art can 
be expressed by language, or in the written composition 
of poetry and fiction. « 

When methods of conduct are imaginatively decorated 
with traits of excellence or peculiarity, they afford the 
pleasure of the romantic. There is romance in a picnic, 
or in a baney-dress ball, in riding upon the top of a taxi- 
cab, in ail phases of conduct whi(‘h are called ' s|>orting ' 
or playful. Childran are palssionately romantic because 
thCiV are highly imaginative, and welcome any method 
of accomplishing an object but the ' reasonable \ For 
a similar reason the exhilaration of lova* tinges court- 
ship with romance — which is conserved in the eo\irtesy 
with which women generally are treatt d. 

Idealistic pleasures arc afforded by traits which excite 
strong admiration and are imaginatively tigured as 
"langible individuals. Our ideals are })ersoniried qualities 
that have l>een individuali^>ed as Continuities. Tliey 
can, therefore, be easily expressed in })ainting and 
sculptui’c. The traits which they re])resent may be 
aesthetic, cniotioiwl, or spiritual. \W‘* mr<ry be thrilled 
by ideals of Biaiuty. Love, Courage*, and Sympathy 
represent^emotional traits that iiuoivi.* great pleasure 
and are therefore inspiring. But the strongest of our 
ideals are spiritual. Most of the/n individualize ^traits 
of the success that becomes psycliic as triumph. Thus 
Courage represents the strength of resistance to fear : 
Dignity, power coupled with respect : Honour, respect 
coupled with power or excellence f Liberty, self-power : 
Duty, tbe strength of re'sistant morality : Truth, the 
power that is manifested by successful efforts of curiosity, 
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or that is involved in frank avowal. Justice is strong 
and therefore excellent and admirable, because it protects 
us from tlie indignant surprise that is caused by the 
reward of vice or the p^unishnient of virtue. It is respect 
for justice that renders us •grateful. Magnanimity 
represents resistance for its own sajve. This precedes 
the prid« 9f success in the chain of causes and conse- 
cpiences, and is. therefore, the most transcendental of 
ideals. It is the keynote of the self-renunciation which 
displays itself in the self-control* of the higher asceticism, 
in charity, generosity, j)atienc(‘, and in the forgiveness 
of injuries — and' will not desert a friend* because he 
is ‘ down * or ;i cause beeaiis(‘ it is losing. 

Wlien aestlietie traits are associated witli on|\self, the 
})leasurc or displeasure which they afford is egotistic or 
self-conscious. This association is i^aaginative, since it 
involves the subdivision of self into tl» 4 *ee persor^hwv 
one of wliich — the reflective — appreciates its pnysieal 
and i)sychic counterparts. So one may adniii’c or de- 
spise himself according as he manifests strength or 
weakness, excellence or inferiority, and may experience 
a self-(‘onscious pleasure or displeasure, wliich to the 
imaginative is extraordinarily })oignant. 

Pleasures and displeasures may l)e those of juture 
ex})ectations — that •is to say of t^xpectations of expecta- 
tions. They are stimulated by things ^whieh are of 
advantage in huilding up a reserve against future 
expectations^ and *• we may, aecordi^igly, .tei'ni them 
economic. The attractiveness of a thing on this account 
is distinct from its jdcasurableness in expecta- 

tion : it is its value in the eyes of the prudent man, as 
opposed to him who ' t^tkes no thougld for the morrow \ 
Material civilization is based upon economic pleasures, for it 

is these that incite man to make or procure the useful, in 
view of exchanging it, an^ to accumulate stocks. Future, 
rather than present, Expectations of comfort urge us 
to acquire possessions: hope is the ‘magic of ])toperty 
which turns earth into gold *. But money is the object 
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above all others with which economic pleasure is asso- 
ciated. It offers the only convenient means of sharing 
the profits of others by exacting interest : it is the 
source of dividends. Its pursuit becomes habitual as 
avarice : its safeguarding habitual as miserliness ; and 
it seems clear frory history that its invention has pro- 
foundly changed human disposition by accentuating 
economic advantages as oppose^! to prospects of actual 
enjoyment. 

Emotional jdeasiires jyid displeasures are those which 
attend the course of the emotions in ourselves, exclusive 
of the feelings of pride and shame that may be their 
consequences. They are as complicated in origin as are 
the emotions theinsch es, and include physical elements 
as well as psycliic. Love is an ecstasy’ : fear is miser- 
able ; and resistaiicc whether as (‘oiirage, curiosity » 
?5¥mihition, industry or morality is pleasurable because 
it is expansive. Anger, hate and revenge involve expan- 
sion as well as contraction, and are, therefore, spiced 
with pleasure. Pity, as we# have seen, is an .expansive 
reaction, and is, therefore, pleasurable, although it 
contains an element of distress — the contraclion that is 
caused bv tlie misery or failure whi(‘h is felt in sympathy, 
'This curious complex is ‘ patlios Fait!) gives haj)piness 
l>ecause it affords the rc^Iief pf ])rolectioii. The pleasure 
of attachment is tluvusatisfaction or joy which is associ- 
ated with another : that of kindliness and sympathy is 
the cnjoyj)i^{!nt of our own egotism Txteirded to others 
who are unified with us in kind or in j)ersonality. We 
shall not*-be shocked by the eonelusioiuthat the basis of 
these feelings Ts egotistical, if \ve reflect Unit we owe to 
ourselves our primary coiuTpts ot Time and Spacer 

The pleasures and displeasures that are commonly 
described as ‘spiritual’ include the revulsions that are 
such striking features of psy(*liic energy, and exaltations 
and depressions which ha\?c evolved by the association 
of revulsions with certafti ideas. We are conscious of 
revulsions in joy and sorrow, j)ridc and shame, and in 
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our amusements, Joy and sorrow are the psychic 
consequences of stimuli wliich affect us, not through 
their actual character, but through the relationship in 
whicli they stand to ojir recollections and expectations. 
Our sorrow, if we miss mectinaf a friend, proceeds not 
merely from his absence at the ])lace,of rendezvous, but 
from the. Illation of his absence to our expectations: 
we should not rejoice oyer finding that which has been 
lost, if its recovery had been certain. Accordingly, the 
causes of lliesc revulsions involve the element of surprise 
— fvften that of good or bad luck — and their effect upon 
us is analogous td that of the strange. Joys*and sorrows 
are the outstiuiding lights and shades of fife, and contri- 
bute powerfully to our loves and hates.’ 

Pride and shame are ])rimarily the })sychic conse- 
quences of success and failih‘e — that* is to say, they are 
revulsions from the strain which is in^a^lved in efffvr^- 
But, if they have become associated with certaiffTdeas, 
they arc aroused‘‘ by them irrespective of any preceding 
nervous conditions. They >are closely associated with 
ideas of })ower or excellence, weakness or inferiority, 
since these Jire traits of the successes and failures of which 
pride and shame have been the nervous consequences — 
are, in fact, th(‘ mental accompaniments of pride and 
shame that have been excised hy actual successes and 
failures. These ideas arc generally ♦>ignificd or suggested 
Ijy symbolic stnnuli. Pride and slionie ntay also be 
stimulated iiTrlirecily, through the re^^)ect qr contempt 
of others, or by sym})()ls tliat signify respect or contempt. 
And, since tl\c r^^vulsions of pride ami shame :^re linked 
in nervous suc(^ession witli preceding conditions of suc- 
cess aful failure, ami *sueeecdi ng conditions of res]>ect 
and j)ity (or contempt), the oeexirrenee of these revul- 
sions is aeeompanied l)y feelings of these eomlitions. 

• The power or e\eelU‘noe, wealyiess or inferiority, of another — 
and, indeed, of ourselves- *-inay stimulate the aesthetic pleasure or 
displeusia*e of admiration or eonlem^t, and the emotions e4 respect 
or jealousy, pity or se<n'n. Bui these are not sinrituai pUasures and 
displeasures. 
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‘ Dignity *, as we have seen, is a concept in which an 
idea of power is linseed to one of respect. The pride 
which it stimulates ^ is one of the most poignant of 
delights : in youth it may yielfl to love, but as age 
advances it becomes ‘life’s greatest pleasure. The 
appreciation of it is egotism. Fortunately for man, he 
ordinarily has a good conceit of himself. There is no 
one who in his heart of hearts ^loes not believe that, in 
some respect or other, he excels his fellows — if only in 
his misfortunes, or in hi» capacity for absorbing drink — 
and if we try to ‘ catch ourselvcjs ’ in thought we may 
be surprisec! to find how often our dwn credit is the 
subject of our reflections. .The pleasure of patriotism 
is egotistical : we })ride ourselves upon the country with 
which we are unified, and cannot bear that its dignity 
should be lesseneck But fhere are moments of dis- 
xtksiSiiipnmen when thouglits of inferiority oj)press us ; 
and, consequently, reassuring compliments please us 
greatly. The consciousness of enduring shame is the most 
miserable of all conditions, and may even drive a man to 
rise superior to himself in the supreme resistance of suicide. 

A sense of superiority may be given us by emblems or 
symbols. Titles and decorations afford tliis ])leasure, and 
dress is appreciated more for its symbolic signiflcancetlian 
for its comfort. As the fiistii^ction which it gives is arti- 
ficially associiited wit^i it, fashions in dress may be quite 
as arbitrary as fashions in decorations, '/he pleasure that 
is derived from itnj)osing houses, fufiiituTl:*; and equij)- 
ages is in the main that of pride. Money is a symbol of 
superiority , and is probably valued more on this account 
than as an instrument of luxury. But e«‘\/?h nation gives 
forms of its own to the coins that represent wealth and 
are, therefore, the symbols of a symbol. Superiority 
may be symbolized by a stately deportment, which 
consequently gives pleasure to him who affects it. 

Any object or form of act ivity irfay become a symbol — 
or ‘ soilrce ’ — of pride, and hence tilings and actions 
which primarily are merely instrumental — ^that is to 
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say, are of value through a relationship — are constantly 
evolving into stimuli that are ati:ractive in character. 
Language, from being simply an instrument of expres- 
sion, becomes a science, which is studied for its own sake. 
Education is transformed fromr a means into an end ; 
and the art of government becomes .an elaborate com- 
plexity of procedure, which affords dignified pleasure to 
the officials who arc ^barged with it, and, in their 
hands, incessantly evolves new tastes in red ta])e. 

A sense of pride or shame i>iay also come to us in- 
directly througli llie cst^eem or disesteem in which we are 
held by others, jf'or, since a feeling of re,sj)eet or esteem 
is the neural consequence (tl‘ one of power or excellence 
and the sequence is reversible, an idea of iwiother’s 
respect or esteem recalls a feeling of power or excellence. 
‘ Honour ’ is an idea of esteefn cou])lefl with one of power 
or excellence. Accordingly self-esteenn and popiil^nl/^> 
are [Measurable, self-c()ntem|)t and unpo[)iilarii[:y dis- 
j>leasurahle. We may achieve this indirect pride 
symbolically. Dress wins Esteem if it is conventional, 
and, since standards of convention vary, fashions in 
dress are extraordinarily diverse. The combination of 
a frock coat and straAv hat, whicli shocks an Englishman, 
excites no comment acrosstheUhannel. But, since superi- 
ority is won by dist*in(‘tion,J’ash1ons in dress arc swnyed 
by two contrary tendencies — towimfs the* [)eculiar and 
towards the customary, Tlie symbols may be manners as 
well as thingss These exhibit curious va^aries,in symbolic 
association. The Chinese actually thought that they 
adefed to a woman’s beauty by mutilating her feet, 
because small feet had become a mark of social distinc- 
tion. have developed the curiously different customs 
for the disposal of the dead. We dislike the idea that 
the bodies of those whom we have loved should be 
disposed of otherwise than by burial : the Hindus prefer 
cremation : the Parsi^, a sensitive and intelligent race, 
can suffer without dislike that tlieir dead should be torn 
and devoured by vultures. Each of these methods has 
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become a sign of respectability : tliere is no family so 
poor as not to be tr?mpted into extravagance by the 
desire for an ostenta1;ious funeral. 

Ideas of superiority or inferioivty in others afford us 
the pleasure or displeasure of pride or shame if we ayrnpa- 
thizc with them. Otherwise they affect us as associative 
stimuli of re-active emotion, our respect or pity being 
excited if those with whom ih^y are associated are of 
our"]^own kind, our jealousy or scorn if they are differen- 
tiated from us. 

The j)sycl^ic j)lcasures whicJi we term aimisemmis arc 
very peculiar manifestations of psychic revulsions that 
are akin to those of joy aiul sorrow. Their course is 
hidden from us, because they result from a subconscious 
mental process. Their stimulus is somctliing which 
causes surprise, altirm, or respect that is immediately 
Tihpdled, so tha^ there ensues such a psychic revulsion 
as occurs when, ha^’iug been causelessly frightened, we 
‘ smile at our fears \ A shock is succeeded by reassure- 
meiit when expectations ard' affected by the fluctuations 
of ‘ luck ’ ; when the fearful in imagination does not 
possess the trait of reality ; and when a connexion of 
ideas, w'liich is strange in association, is familiar in trait. 
From these contradictions there results the amusement 
of the fortuitous, the ^mys^erious, and the ludicrous. 
Since the revulsion fk occasioned by an idea-trait, it is 
generally so rapid as to escape analysis. And psycliic 
expansion being^^the normal condifion, file expansive 
rebound is far stronger than the contraction wdiicli 
precedec?, and^ if unchecked, frees it'sclf in smilels or 
laughter. When, however, revu)sif)n takes the form, not 
of a single sudden rebound, but of a series of rapid 
oscillations, there is no such need of a safety-valve. In 
playing cards, or in reading^ a ghost-story, we arc 
amused ; but we do not break into laughter, unless 
a ridiculous incident occurs. 

The amusement of the fortuitous is caused by the 
‘ lucky ' ups and downs which occur in actual life and 
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are invited by us in the playing of games. In all games 
that amuse there must be an elen^nt of luck. This of 
itself may not be amusing : we experience a revulsion 
of joy, not of amusement, if we accidentally light upon 
a sovereign. But if good luck int^rnipts a state of nervous 
contraction, caused by the thoughts of possible loss, 
it occasic^s* the rebound which is the essence of amuse- 
ment, These are the conditions of gaml)]ing. To its 
amusement is added the pride and profit of winning. 
We need not marvel that gambiing and betting are the 
habitual pleasures of multitudes of inankiijd. 

A similar revufsion gives j>leasurc to the mysterious. 
Its incidents arc alarming. in imagijiation, })ut not in 
actuality : our apprehensions arc allayed as i*hcy are 
raised, and afford a su(‘cession of pleasing reassurements. 
There is nothing that amuses in tht? really mysterious : 
in awaking at night, for instance, and •liearing the., soil 
pad of footstCj)s al)out the room. But we are amused 
by the relation of this exj)eriencc, because we are not 
actually affected by it ; anef each contractive thrill, as it 
occurs, is a spring which sends up an abounding sense 
of enjoyable security. 

But the most remarkable of all amusing revulsions is 
that which affords us the pleasure of the ludicrous, comic, 
or humorous. V«arious the^^ries*have Ijcen advanced to 
explain its source, one of the best kliown of them’ main- 
taining that ridicule is a wea{)ou that has l)een developed 
by evolution'^'in order to check eccentricity dhat would 
be harmful to mankind. But a leading clue to its nervous 
orijjffi is given Hy the sinile of relief w|iich fcTllows an 
alarm that proves to be groundless. It manifests the 
pleasure of revulsion. *Now in the comic, or humorous, 
there is always some trait which surprises — which 
‘takes one aback’ by b^pig unfamiliar in its connexion 
or context — that is to say, ^by being inconsequential, 

7 That of INI. Uorpjson. But is difticult to reconcile it with 

the fact that we may Ih' amused by maniUTS or language without 
expressing our feelings in laughter, and that wc may laugh at a thing 
with no sense of disparagement. 
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unexpected or ‘ paradoxical The shock may be so slight 
as to be subconscious ; but it causes a psychic contrac- 
tion nevertheless. Its effect is dispelled by a sameness 
in character or relationship that familiarizes the strange 
trait with its connexiori, by harmonizing the two with 
a sequence of jv?rccpti\'e or reflective experience. 
Through ‘ second thoughts \ intelligcMiee eon>i‘s to the 
assistance of memory. An ex»>ansi\'e reaction follows 
— of far greater energy than tlic contraction of sur- 
prise wliich preceded it — and this liberates itself in 
smiles or laughter. The proeess is so rapid that we 
cannot always detect the surprise that is caused by the 
first thought and dissipated by the second. But, with 
those who are slow in seeing a joke, it may occupy an 
appreciable interval. 

Thus wc smile at children with ‘ grown-up ' manners 

at^idults who behave like children — because their 
manners, although strange, arc nevertheless human. 
We are amused at inconsequential connexions between 
thought aiid language, or*^ between the ideas which 
commence and end a sentence, because, after all, they 
are possible. Our amusement is vastly increased if the 
connexion which is made by intelligence has tlte effect 
of bathos — that is to say. if it humiliates a situation tlie 
dignity of which lias caausarl a psyc^liie contraction of 
respect. Fo^' an expansive reaction follows, which 
reinforces that caused by the familiarization of the 
unexpected. So*vvc are greatly amused if 'stateliness is 
discomfited, and even by the confusion occasioned in 
a railway carriage by a sudden jerk ofdhe train. ' 

Jokes are suggestions of ludicrous situations. Being 
expressed in words, sameness of sound between different 
words becornesan instrument for familiarizing the strange 
with its context, and wc arc amused by a pun and by 
a double entente. The point of a joke is enhanced by 
a bathos,^ and this gains in effect if it is indecent : good 

* us take an illustration from Punch : Wife {in beef io husband, 
a special constable, who is hurriedly dressing hitmelf at 3.45 a.m .) ; 
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humour may be restored to quarrelsome conversation by 
a risqud anecdote. And in j ocular »intimacy the strange 
may be familiarized by the reversal of the meaning of a 
word, for contraries have an element of sameness. ‘ We’ve 
had a lovely day : it’s poured aH the time.’ Naive little 
pleasantries of this sort contribute piuch to the good 
humour Qf life. Indeed the revulsive susceptibility of 
our psychic force is ong of the distinctive features of 
humanity. Its elasticity infuses life with a cheeriness 
which is man’s peculiar possession. We are, each of us, 
attended by a jester to enliven the dull round of conven- 
tion — a Spirit of •Fun,® which can ev^en ^ridficule incon- 
gruities in ourselves, and tuvn our own cherished dignity 
into laughter. 

Finally of intcllvctual pleasures and displeasures. 
ThCvSe are the consequences t)f intenfction l)etween the 
brain and psychic energy, (’uriosity isiattended with 
feeling of exhilaration because it is expansive. Tts sub- 
conscious resistance to mental confusion arises from the 
inconipatibility of its cx])'<insiveness with this con- 
tractive condition. But a far greater pleasure attends 
the triumphant success of resistant reasoning that is 
consciously stimulated by doubt or hesitation. For the 
consciousness of the conflict intensifies the pride of 
victory. So one of Vultivat^d ifiathematical tastes can 
derive intense pleasure from the solving, of problems 
that offer nothing in the way of practical advantage. 

We have distinguished pleasures and displeasures in 
phase according as their stimuli are presented in 
actu«iity, in recolkction, or in imagination. Any vftimulus 
may be recalleci in memory and will repeat its effect, 

* Wliere are y<>a ? ' /Insband : ‘ Air-raid duty, dear/ Wife. : 

* W^ell— don't let tbo cat out.' In experience there is no connexion 

l>etwcen the stress of an air-raid and the vafjrant habits of the cat. 
lint there is a connecting n lal i<k!^iship : the ojienin^ of the house-door 
is the cat's op|X)rtunity. Af‘cordinglj% our surprise is hardly excited 
before it is allayed. And tlA^ revulsion is enhanced by bathos. For 
the cat is on a far humbler plane than an air-raid. • 

* In his pathetic lines to his departing soul, the Einjjeror Hadrian 
laments — ‘ Nee, ut soles, dabis iocos 
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in more or less degree as recollection is vivid or faint. 
We are thrilled by the remembrance of an exploit, 
distressed by one of a humiliation. By nervous associa- 
tion memory may even produce a ^physical effect : it may 
actually reproduce the conditions of the sense-organs 
which accompanied the impressions that it recalls : 
the recollection of food will stimulate an appetite. 

Imagined stimuli may be equally powerful. They 
may excite us physically, spiritually, emotionally, or 
intellectually. Their physical effect is generally less 
vivid than that of sensation in that it is unaccompanied 
by the exciteipent of the sense-organs which is involved 
in actual impression. Antarctic explorers havx found 
that hardship inay be alleviated by the planning of 
imaginary banquets ; but their fancies can seldom have 
been so realistic as to give them actual sensations of 
taste, Yet evei. this is not impossible. For if fancy is 
very active, its images, through a reversal of nervous 
associations in sequence, will produce the conditions of 
the sense-organs that have accompanied simitar impres- 
sions in the past. Hallucinations are sensory conditions 
that are stimulated in this fashion — from within instead 
of from without. And imagination may augment the 
effect of actual sensation : it is its decorative effect that 
enhances the savour of food when ap])etitc is keen and 
the })Ieasureof satisfaction involves strong psycliic excite- 
ment. In their spiritual and emotional effects imagined 
may be as poteni as actual stimuli. Fancied slights may 
depress us as heavily as actual rebuffs : we may fervently 
adore our ideal of beauty and afford ourselves £;:tua! 
emotional delight by ‘ building castjes in Spain *. 
Emotion that is fancifully excitedbecomes extraordinarily 
complex w'hen it is pitiful — when it takes the form that 
is called ‘pathetic’ or ‘touching’. It is pleasurable 
because pity involves psychic expansion. But, being 
stimulated by images of failure, 'distress, or disillusion- 
ment, it may bring tears to the eyes. Thus one may 
weep over visions that recall the dreams and hopes of 
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his childhood, and still be emotionally pleased by them. 
The term ‘ sentimental ’ is commonly used to express 
this strange mixture of pleasure and sadness. Finally, 
imagination may afford intellectual pleasure : we may 
enjoy the triumph of understanding a difficulty by 
fancying that we comprehend what, ^n fact, is incom- 
prehensible.. 

Emblems, such as toyj^and pictures, present imagined 
stimuli ‘ ready-made And since the effect of an 
imagined personality is greatly enhanced if w^e are 
impressed by conduct ^nd facial expressions that are 
closely associated Vith feeling in ourselves, the theatre 
affects us more strongly than fiction. Its attractions are 
manifold. Our curiosity is aroused by its incidents : our 
admiration by Ix'auties of scenic dress and decoration 
and of the feelings that are portrayed.® But the dramatis 
personae excite actual emotions of lox changer, respect, 
and pity ; and, if our sympathy is kindled, \ve*experi- 
cnce the feelings which they represent. lago excites 
our anger, -but we are inpu’essed by his success: w^e 
dwxll upon the misfortunes of Desdemona because they 
arouse our pity : Medea's vengeance may horrify us, 
but w'C sympathize with her in her al)andonment, and 
admire her forcefulness. And when tJic characters or 
incidents are distressing, w# can find ])lcasure in the 
thought that thew are, after all, utireal. •.When, how'- 
ever, feelings run high, the unreality of the drama may 
be obscured : an auclience has been kruTw n to storm the 
stage and execute its desire for justice upon the villain 
oH4i^piece. So ^rong is this desire that few^ iTovelists 
or playwTights tSviW venture to bring tlieir heroes or 
heroine^ to an unhappy ending. Indeed the justice 
which is dispensed in fiction is not the least of its 
attractions. 


B2 



CHAPTER XVII 


EXPECTATIVE AND EXPLORATIVE 
BEHAVIOUR 

We nre now concerned with voluntary conduct as 
opposed to that which <s forced upon us by instinct, by 
emotion, by automatic or subc/)nscious resistance, by 
imitation, and habit. Its distinctive feature is that 
it profits l)y experience. iLis the practical consequence 
of the 'mental jiroeess of rcasoiiin^. The will, as we 
have seen, comes into play selectively when we are 
drawm by different pleasures or repclh'd by different 
displfasures. We balance the competitors, and choose 
to pursue or avoid the greater through recollections 
with which their intensities arc associated. This dc* 
liberative effort would be iinpossible were the mind not 
steadied by psychic resistance. But it is the recollec- 
tion of pleasurable or displcasurable consequence that 
determines our choice. This is obviously so when the 
objects of our deliberation are actually present before 
us, as, for instance, in chorising between two dishes at 
table. It is less clear wlieii they arc possibilities of the 
future. Our ohoiee is tlicn moved by expcrctations. 
These, we ha\ e seen, are ajipctitivc anticipations tliat 
stimulate search for or avoidance of something that is 
unpercchved. Jn this peculiar feature* they resembh qht 
appetites to wdiich, it appears, they ^we their evolu- 
tionary origin. Expectations affect us as pJeasuVable or 
displcasurable possibilities. But we do not alw^ays 
perceive that our conduct is flctennined by the attrac- 
tive or repellant force of pleasure or displeasure because 
these consequences may be s\)ught through causes 
which in themselves are colourless and may even be 
unpleasant. One may, for instance, with an effort, 
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deny himself afternoon tea to give the appetite a sharp- 
ness that will increase the pleasure of his dinner. 

When we are attracted by an expectation we pursue 
it, when repelled, we f^void it. Expectative behaviour 
is, then, voluntary pursuit or av5idanee. These motives 
are evolved from instinctive propensities to approach or 
grasp the* favourable, and to recoil from the unfavour- 
able, vdiich arc essentyd for the satisfaction of the 
appetites and for self-protection. They become con- 
scious as desire and aversion. •We cannot pursue the 
unpleasant or avoid t}ia})leasant, unless their immediate 
effects are contradicted and outbalanc<id by i*emoter 
consequences. If we refuse to take rest when greatly 
fatigued, we liave in view a greater disj)leasuref If we 
deliberately encounter danger or difTicully, a })Ieasurable 
or displeasurable consecjucnce cntices^or supports us. 

We need not enlarge upon the cxpet*tative effect of 
pkysical pleasures and disj)leasures,as of food andliunger, 
lust and pain, comfort and discomfort. Their pursuit 
or avoidarice is the primary motive of voluntary 
behaviour, and to some men the attraction of alcohol 
is hardly less compelling. The appetites are distressful ; 
yet, as we have seen, we may seek pleasure by sharpening 
them, Tl)e voluntary avoidance of })ain and discomfort 
is the motive upon which tiie law relies for the repres- 
sion of crime. It is the raison d'Hrf of thejnedical pro- 
fession. Wc search indcfatigably for the causes of our 
ailments, and, having learnt them, an?:iously keep our 
distance from them. 

**Thtr aesthetic pleasures lliat arouse our adftiiration 

attract us exactly as do })hysieal j)leasures. If the 
excelleftces that delight us are attributed to sensory 
impressions, "wc juirsue these impressions through their 
stimuli, as in ordering lyi excellent dinner, attending 
a concert, or visiting fine scenery. The excellence of 
dexterity in action oi’^speech may invite us to attend 
a cricket, match or a political meeting. Aesthetic 
pleasures of sight may also be sought through emblems : 
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we may please ourselves by looking at pictures of 
beautiful women. •Excellences of feeling, other than 
of our own feelings,^ can be appreciated only through 
emblems, such as are afforded [>y the theatre, and by 
such pictures, statues, ' and compositions as move us, 
not through dexterity of execution or decorative beauty, 
but by the representation of feeling. The emblematism 
of Art is a means by which, through perception, we can 
obtain aesthetic pleasure from ideas of emotions. 

Romantic, egotistic, ynd idealistic pleasures are imagi- 
native, and cannot be ‘ pursued’ in the literal sense of 
the word. Bid we appear to ])ursue tJiem when we seek 
to express them in our conduct, since our exj)ression of 
them fell ozvs their effect upon us. Expression is imagi- 
native behaviour, and romantic, egotistic, or idealistic 
conduct is, therefore, strictly speaking, not expectative. 
But tjie effect of ideals upon us being practical, resembles 
that ol expectations. We manifest the influence of 
romantic pleasures by behaving romantically ; of ego- 
tistic pleasures by self-consciously endeavouring to wdn 
a feeling of excellence by overcoming our physical 
selves, or by decorating ourselves ; of ideals by striving 
to act in accordance with them. 

So Vie pursue such ideals as those of Dignity, Liberty, 
and Justice, referring* to Uiein as' our ‘principles’ of 
action. They are attractive because tiiey are derived 
from the power that is the cause of pride. Farther back 
in the sequence is the resistance tliat is the cause of 
successful pow^r. This is idealized as Magnanimity, 
and in*pursuif; of it we may welco/ne ^ diflicultic® 
temptations, and even seek them in* order to resist 
them. An ideal of Unity j>led8es because it fextends 
one’s own individuality : it is the foiUxtain-head of 
Sympathy. Ideals are of incalculable service in enabling 

As expressed dranintieally in Bi<^wning\s lines : 

Then welof)/ne each rebuff 

That turns earth’s sinuothness rough, « 

Each Kting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but go I 
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US to pursue psychic pleasures otherwise than through 
their material stimuli. Being psyahically inspiring they 
sway the behaviour of individuals and nations with 
a masterful influence. They may breathe into man 
a disinterested. courage — a magnanimity — that seems to 
b^ indifferent to material consequences. But they may 
be activcily^ injurious. They may inspire him with an 
unreasoning prejudice or revengefulness which renders 
him indifferent to the sufferings of others. They 
have influenced men’s history, for good and for evil. 
They have established^ systems of religion and morality 
which, beginning^ in the magic superstitions of caste, 
have flowered in tlic spy*it of Christian sympathy. 
They have led man into revolt against his# natural 
instincts, and have fired him witfi self-repressive 
ambitions that liave rangecf from monastic asceticism, 
through Puritanism, to the noblest diekites of duty and 
discipline. As antipathies they have hurled oife nation 
against another in wars that have almost destroyed 
civilization; as sympathies they have raised visions of 
universal })eace and brotherhood. They are the most 
potent instruments of persuasive politicians. They may 
be endorsed by experience, and in this case they are 
persistent. But otherwise they fade away. Expediency 
conies into play — the intelijigenl balancing of economic 
values which smiles at self-sacrifice as a good iji itself, 
and indicates tfie line of least resistance as the most 
prudent course. Mches, it is claimed? will give dignity 
as effectively as idealism, and will give much more 

Accordingly , the pursuit of economic pleasures, or 
values; is hardly com^iatible with idealism. It is less 
admirable, and does not raise man to so high a level ; 
but it will not drag him down to such depths of passion. 
Like the appetites, from which it has evolved, it grows 
in .strength wi^i indulgence,* so that it has become the 
characteristic feature of present-day civilization. The 
economic value of money is the stimulus that has led 
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to the immense development of manufacture and trade* 
It is profoundly influencing the reproduction of civilized 
mankind by discouraging early marriages and large 
families. Under its lure man might become as soulless 
and mechanical as are* the insects,- were it not for 
occasional outflashes of idealism. 

Money-making in expectation is ^ business as 
opposed to pleasure, for, its ;:)Ieasures being remote 
‘ advantages it is uninspiring. Work for money’s sake 
is unexhilarating. And generally it involves the irksome 
persistency which is called ‘ takii?g pains Continuous 
labour involve^ fatigue and is naturally distasteful to 
mankind, as may be inferred by the dislike with which 
children and savages regard it. When it becomes 
habitual, it is less tiresome, because it is less fatiguing ; 
unconscious movcMents take the j)lacc of voluntary 
resistant effort. • But habit is uninspired by pleasure, 
and it* IS a trite conclusion that industry sacrifices 
present enjoyment in the interests of a future which 
may never come. Civilized life is typified ))y the taking 
of medicine for the improvement of health. The lives 
of most men are spent very largely in doing wliat they 
dislike in order to obtain consequences which they like. 
The position may be worse. One may do what he 
dislikes in order to avoid v^hat he dislikes still more. 
This is slavery, But*it is the coiidition of vast numbers 
in countries which make a boast of freedom. 

So it comes tldtt rest or a holiday is delightful, until 
expectations of future consequences reassert their in- 
fluence wer us, and we feel obliged to'recornmerilJtrtjW 
instinctive pursuit of them. Fiction gives the relief of 
play. There is no one who is notVharmed by an bscape 
from industrious routine into an atmosphere of romance 
where life is thrilled by such e^iotions as love, courage, 

’ We may make the antithesif^ that the unconscious evolution of 
co-operative industry cvlminates in the its conscious evolution 
in the bourgeois, *■ 

• ‘ What business had he to be there ? * means — ‘ Whdt were the 
future expectations that led him ? ’ 
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or pity — is, in fact, storm-driven by the heroic instead 
of being led in tow by the commonplace. 

It is the development of economic pursuits that 
differentiates modern^ from ancient society. There is 
a gulf between present-day mcftives and those depicted 
in the Bible or the Homeric poejms, and, speaking 
generally, t^here is a similar contrast between the objects 
of life in the West and^n the East. The attractiveness 
of self-renunciation for its own sake — typified by 
asceticism and magnanimity-^has waned under the 
magnetic influence of /economic values — a change which 
the classical poefs deplored in their regretful references 
to the ‘ Golden Age They were nearer to it than we 
are, for in their days money was a comjiarativoly recent 
invention. The poor are less tempted to set economy 
before magnanimity, since* their e.tpectations are un- 
certain and do not fascinate them. The generosity of 
the working man is astonishing and admiraBie — how- 
ever ridiculous it appears from the economic standjioint. 
In India the ascetic still ranks far above the millionaire. 
If we class magnanimity with the highest of virtues, we 
can understand why the Gospel doubts whether the rich 
can attain the kingdom of heaven. And, although its 
attraction may have weakened, wc continue to rate it 
highly ; it commands universal fesjiect, whereas another’s 
prudence leaves us cold, and we t\annot iielp despising 
the jirofiteeriiig spirit. It j^ays a government to be 
magnanimous, if *it would win th? admiration and 
respect of its people and of otlier nations. 

‘ ' “••TTl'tSUrianimity Tloes not, of course, stand alcfiie in the 
shadow into which it is pressed l)y economic interests. 
IdealRitic and imagiifative pursuits, in general, suffer 
the same edipse. The chivalry and romanticism of the 

* Thouglits of profit arc focysst*<i by money, but occurred, of course, 
bi^fore money was invented. In one of the noblest episodes of the 
Iliad — the encounter Ix't^'ccn Gla^icus ami Diomede, when tlie war- 
spirit was subdiifd by reeoUeetions^ of family friendship — the poet 
cannot restrain a smile at the imprudeuce of C>laucus, who, in Tfraternally 
exohaiigin]^ arms with his opponent, gave gold in redurn for brass, in 
magnanimous indifference to economic values. 
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Middle Ages invest those times with the glamour ol 
melodrama. Money then scaree, and mankind were 
not tempted by expectations of expectations to sacrifice 
to the future the imaginative charms of the present. In 
those days idealism mastered mankind : it now serves 
politicians as a useful means of kindling enthusiasm fqr 
utilitarian enterprises. ^ ^ 

We can pursue emotional pleasures by deliberately 
indulging passions that have been excited, as, for 
instance, by schemes fqr meeting one whom we love. 
But we cannot ivill the onset of an emotion which 
includes physical elements, and is not wholly psychic, 
although we can invite it by imagining stimuli which, 
having traits in common with actual stimuli of the past, 
can reproduce their consequences associatively. Thus 
one can fancy himself into fove. Ideals are imaginative 
stimuli, and accordingly feelings of loving-kindness may 
be induced by thoughts of human fellowship. Wc can, 
however, avoid any emotion by shunning its stimulus, 
as, for example, by renouncibg the society of one who 
attracts us or irritates us. The resistant emotions can 
be willed in themselves, since they are not led by 
external stimuli, and can be isolated from them. Dangers, 
difficulties, and even bloodshed'' may be sougiit because 
they entail a resistance the eopsequente of which is pride. 

Pride is a sjurituak pleasure, evolved from a psychic 
revulsion, and leads us to the consideraiion of expeeied 
pleasures of this kind. Dignity aruPhonour are sought 
through symbols, or through the respect of others. We 
strive to tjbtain symbolic distinctions a«d to wm *€4ip4JWiS:r 
or popularity b^^ our dress, belongings,^ manners, and 
conduct — a motive which has cocitributed very cnate- 
rially to the development of cleanliness, decency, and 

‘ TJie philosophical Sanskrit trt*afi.s<‘ callcil the Bhugavadgiia — the 
favourite reading of the cultured Ilind^t — ojk iis with a conversation 
between the hero and bis chariot e^T, as they drive between tlie lines 
of two opposing armies, his own and that ofOus cou|5in8. He deplores 
the strife which is alK)ut to set bfood relations in deadly conflict. The 
charioteer reproves him, pointing out that life is a passii^g dream, 
whereas glory is an enduring reality. 
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modesty. And we spend much — it may be, most — of 
our time in searching for the ijcvulsive pleasures of 
amusement. Joy and sorrow are also primitively 
revulsions, but they become state.^ of psychic expansion 
or contraction that are associated with the effect of 
^rtain stimuli, and are pursued through these stimuli. 

' Expected pleasures of the intellectual kind are pursued 
by exploraitte behaviour. The thought by which this 
is actuated is primitively stimulated by subconscious 
curiosity. But tliis is not a ii[i^)tive which would carry 
us very far, and the exploration wliieh has unveiled the 
truths of seience*has l)een urged by expecttitions of the 
pride, or economic value, of success, or ])y an ideal of 
Truth which demands expression by discove^ry. Ex- 
plorative activities arc illustrated by reading, by travel, 
by scientific investigation, ifiid by the observations and 
experiments that are made, not onb^ in laboratories, 
but in the ordinary course of intelligent liro. It is 
through experimental trials, as will be shown, that has 
evolved almost evervthing'ihat distinguishes our material 
life from that of the brutes — our methods of cookery, 
our clothes, liouses, and furniture, and even our manners. 
When exj)eriment concerns itself with the nature and 
constitution of our environmeut, it is an instrument of 
Science. 

The contrast between ancient a»d modern civilization 
is heightened Ry their attitude towards scientific in- 
vestigation. The [Tliilosophers of Pal(fstinc, Greece, and 
India occupied themselves with the mind and spirit of 
seemed to them far more iuteregting and 
important thay tlie constitution and latvs of the outside 
worldt They formuliited their discoveries in writings 
the praeticgl wisdom of which is not prejudiced by the 
belief that psychic and mental activities were of spon- 
taneous origin, or wer? inspired by the Divine. In 
those days no other»conce{ftion was possible, since the 
processes of I^ature remainefl quite obscure, and had 
not disclosed the law of evolution. Subject to this 
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limitation their study of mankind was exhaustive. The 
Bible is a treasure-stfore of truths — a far more reliable 
guide to human conduct than the one-sided theories of 
the present day whicli take only economic considerations 
into account. 

External nature^ on the other hand, was regarded 
from an imaginative point of view. Its ^dienomena 
seemed irreducible to law, and \yere generally attributed 
to Divine intervention. They gained in picturesqueness 
what they lost in truth k it gives more pleasure to figure 
the sun as Hyperion than as a, globe of incandescent 
matter. But jjo long as we attribute the wonders of 
Nature to supernatural agency, our curiosity is not 
aroused, ♦■and our environment does not present itself as 
a subject for scientific study. Moreover, some of the 
acutest reasoners of those ^ays were prejudiced against 
the study of Nature by a vivid realization of the symbolic 
character of our ideas — by a conviction that they were 
an untrue presentment of actualities. Sensation a jipeared 
to be an illusion, except in so far as it concerned oneself. 
Pressed to extremes this view denied all philosophic 
interest to the behaviour and fortunes of mankind in 
the aggregate ; and it is a remarkable fact that the 
wealth of classical Sanskrit literature does not include 
a single work on history. 

Accordingly such •theories as concerned themselves 
with physics were limited to the ultimate constitution 
of matter, and, Being unchecked by experiment, were 
merely speculative. But scientific observation bore its 
firstfruitf^ in Aristotle’s studies of natural histoi^^ 
in the histories of Herodotus and Tluicydides, which 
will rernain for all time models of dispassionate i\^ason“ 
ing inquiry — of the exploration of truth ^*‘or its own 
sake, all the more remarkable because they were written 
in the infancy of the scientific spirit. 

One reason for the disregard ofsciencf in those days 
was thdt its discoveries were of no economic advantage. 
It is only with the development of manufacture and 
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trade that scientific knowledge has acquired a money 
value. Moreover instruments of precision were not 
available until industry was organized upon a mechanical 
basis ; and in providing them, Inanufacture has con- 
tributed vcry^ materially to the progress of science. 
ISconomic or applied science a})pcals to our admiration 
less forcibly than pure science, bec^ause it is the con- 
sequence of' a pliysical stimulus, not of the resisting 
power of curiosity. But the hope of gain has undoubtedly 
encouraged the exploration of J^ature, and we may infer 
that tlie development of science owes something to the 
invention of rnoifcy. This does not imply' that science 
is mercenary. Truth, for its own sake, lias always been 
an object. But it gains iji attractiveness wjien it is 
economically iirofitable. 

It may, jierhaps, be questioned whether the dis- 
coveries of science have added to happiness. For ihey 
limit imagination, and this is an abounding -source of 
delight. As attributes of tlie Divine, the beauties of 
Nature are more wonderful than as illustrations of 
evolution. Childhood is the most imaginative, and the 
brightest, of ages. Moreover, imagination affords com- 
fort and confidence by suggesting stimuli for faith. 
But imaginings may also lie terrible. Savage life is 
overshadowed by dreads o^ thc^ Unseen : apprehensions 
of hell-fire may render one miseriflile. And if the joys 
of cliildhood are keen, its griefs arc also poignant. 
Science is disillusidning. But so is daylight. Yet we 
[)refer our waking ex{)crieiices to those of our dreams. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


* 

APPRECIATIVE: AND IMAGINATIVE 
' BEHAVIOUR 

The phases of behaviour \%hicli we are about to 
discuss are not dictated by a juactical object — the 
achievement of an expettation, or the discovery of the 
unknown, 'fhey simply exjiress or manifest the excite- 
ment of pleasure or displeasure. The primitive function 
of expression is to relieve omotion by turning it into 
muscular chaimej.s. These, it must be realized, lead to 
words as well as actions^ since utterances involve 
muscular movemenfs. Vague or thought less excitement 
vents itself autcfinatieally in smiles and frowns, cries 
and gestures. But, when thought intervenes, the libera- 
tion becomes that of the ideas that are stimulating. 
Accordingly the apprcciaiion that is involved' in a like 
or dislike is shown by words or gestures which mani- 
fest it. 

By a further very subtle elaboration appreciative pass 
into imaginative manifestations. We ran follow the 
course of this development <f we take careful note of 
the fact that <iervous^ excitement relievps itself by con- 
verting feelings into tarijJiiblc consequences — a feeling of 
pleasure, for instance, into a smile, that can be felt, in 
the sense of touching. The muscular conse'^uences of 
excitemefit became causes tl^at give a tangiBle TtT 
concrete character to excited thoughk Movements 
evolve into motives. The lively Images of enthusiastic 
reflection reinforce the excitement that produced them, 
and express themselves in bchivviour wliich, so far as is 
possible, imitates them. Jt appears, then, that our 
imaginative faculties arise, from a#acuteuess of psychic 
sensibility that subjects us to the excitement/)! which 
we are conscious as pleasure and displeasure. With 
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increasing intensity there is increasing need of channels 
of escape/ Pleasure and displeasure have a practical 
evolutionary value as motives of expcctative, or chosen, 
conduct. But their effect in stimiilating imagination is 
merely incidental, however important be the part which 
invagination plays in our lives. 

’ Appreciative behaviour expresses jikes and dislikes, 
admirations ""and contempts, and also signifies their 
intensity. Its primitive forms are smiles and frowns, 
cries and gestures of applause 9 r contempt — the ‘ tell- 
tales ’ of our feelings. These e\mlve into manners wdiich 
express towards Others the feelings with Vhich they 
move us. Greetings are expressions of respect or affec- 
tion. The social function of " calling ’ is an approach of 
admiration or resjiect. Ceremonies express feelings by 
manners which arc fantastieady embellished by imagina- 
tion. The gloomy ])omj) of a funeral .signifies at once 
our sorrow for the dead and our sense of his importance. 
So with the feelings that ar^;; inspired l^y our own egotism. 
A sense of dignity is expressed by a stiff, or pompous, 
deportment ; a sense of humiliation by a relaxation of 
the body muscles. Indeed, if we review such of our 
manners as are not instruments of expcctative behaviour, 
we shall find that they are all appreciative expressions. 

We most cornmofily, howevc/, think of appreciative 
expression as verbal — as praise and blame,. These are 
critical or emotional according as they involve reference 
to a generalized standard of excellcncfe or morality, or 
are dictated by the emotion of the moment. They may 
tiikc (he terms c4 compliments and snubs. We may 
praise or blaniQ ourselves as well as others, since we 
appreciate our motives* and actions by the self-approval 

* Following rtiis conclusion, we may, [)crhapK, siii)posc that the 
brilliant colours of l)irds and insects originated as automatic and 
hereditary expressions of nervor# excitement, that were not eliminated 
by the struggle h.r life. Indeed the pressure of nervous excitement 
may liave Ix'cn the origin ‘jf variations in form, as wtH as in colour, 
experience controlling but not initiutinf; their evolution. In Jthis case 
nervous cxc»J:ement would liave an evolutionary, or creative value, 
quite apart from its effect in developing expcctative behaviour. 
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or disapproval of conscience. Self-reproach involves 
regret, and when this is acute it becomes repentance, 
which may express itself in a complete change of 
emotional or expectative pursuits. 

To praise is to ‘ magnify \ This introduces us to 
a curious instance of the collaboration of appreciative 
and imaginative activity. We have seen that one of 
the effects of imagination is to decorate : we heighten 
ideas of excellence or inferiority by exaggerating their 
traits. Magnification and vilification are exaggerative 
embellishments. Thus one who is boastful appreciates 
his own virtues in magnifying them, and jealousy 
commonly expresses its dislike by vilifying its object. 
When admire or respect an ideal we are pressed to 
magnify it, and to give practical effect to its magnifica- 
tion — a motive wlxjcli inviUis the votaries of a civil or 
religious ideal to^ spread its influence enthusiastically by 
conversiryn, or even by conquest. 

Politics, in so far as Ihey are not influenced by 
a practical purpose — that is to say, by the ‘ opportunist * 
pursuit of public or private advantages — ^t\re the mag- 
nification of certain ideals, that arc adopted as " party 
cries The spirit of emulation is introduced, since 
different parties adopt different ideals. But it is the 
idealism of politics that renders thei/ course so interest- 
ing. This is imaginative, as is sometimes recognized in 
styling them ‘ a game Accordingly, politicians must 
have principles to attract attention'. It is only so long 
as W'e imagine ourselves to be building a ‘ New Jerusalem’ 
that we^are enthusiastic over the provision t>t<i»?'ouiies 
for the poorer classes. It follows that altliough an 
opportunist or coalition governm;?nt may be pracjbically 
the most useful — and may indeed be nf;cessary for 
salvation in times of danger — men soon become tired of 
it when the crisis is passed. 

We turn to Imaginative behjj^viour in its typical 
phases.* These have aheady been touched upon in 
chapter ix when discussing imaginative thought, since 
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imaginings can hardly be divorced from their expres- 
sions, Imaginative behaviour givtes tangible actuality 
to pleasing or displeasing ideas that have been tangibly 
figured in imaginative thought — that is to say, it ex- 
presses them by fashioning them', or by acting, speaking, 
on writing them, since these processes all involve touches. 

* Now, a pleasing or dis])leasing idea, if it affects us 
physically instejid of imaginatively, will arouse an 
expectation and will incite us, not to cx])ression, but to 
practical pursuit or avoidance, and it ap}:)ear?f that its 
influence, this way or ,that, depends ujion pur psychic 
susceptibility. If the psychic excitement aroused l)y 
the idea is acute, it stimulat,es expressipn at the expense 
of expectation — that is to say, psychic, influences over- 
jiower those of the physical ])lane. Accordingly, the 
stronger is the [isyehic sensibility the more imaginative 
will be the behaviour, Exjierienee bears this out. 
Children are exceedingly susceptible to psychic stimuli, 
and in their lives imagimv^ive "play’ ousts " l)usincss ’ 
altogether: This susceptibility jiersists throughout life 
in those who possess the artistic or " Bohemian ’ tempera- 
ment. They live in the present, and are not obsessed 
by the expectations that arise from the influence of ideas 
upon our physical nature. But, sj>eaking generally, 
business gains upon pleasu/e as ex})eriencc grows and 
the scope for reasoning widens. Indeed tliis conclusion 
epitomizes the drift of civilization. A people matures 
— or " declines ’ — when the spirit of imaginative creative- 
ncss is lost amidst a multitude of sensual and economic 
intcresis — when iflcalism ^and romance are atrophied in 
the shadow of-* instinct. What imaginative activity 
remainl; is merely ddeorative, or reverts to critical 
appreciativchess. And faith shrivels into a belief in 
the protective influence o^ caste and of magical observ- 
ances. 

One in whom the imaginativej or artistic, temperament 
persists is ‘ forced to express himself’. He may, it is 
true, be influenced by more practical motives — the 

fi7Lli;r pj * 
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gratification of vanity, winning of renown, or the earn- 
ing of money — an incentive under which he may drift 
into the composition of ‘pot-boilers’. But these are 
subsidiary influences.* Pure art is content to express for 
expression’s sake. Shakespeare was evidently quite 
indifferent to notoriety, and did not even trouble him- 
self to ensure that his dramas were correctly recorded 
on paper. 

Purely imaginative behaviour may be eitlicr playful 
or artistic. In }>lay, imagined ideas arc expressed as 
they suggest themselves: in art, their expression is 
directed l)y certain rules, or canons, of excellence. 
Children’s play is obviously a forn\ of ‘ acting It is 
the germ of the dramatic art — the simj)lcst form of 
imaginative expression — ^and we refer to the tlieatrc as 
‘ the play ’ par cxctUencc, *vVe do not discard play when 
we outgrow childhood. Our social life is dressed in 
a fanciful tissue of decorative pretences. Our games 
express imaginative ideas of emulation and victory. To 
flirt is to play with a living emblem of love. • 

We realize that art is a serious form of ]>lay, and 
speak of the artist as ‘ playing with his sul)jcct ’. It 
is serious because it must conform to certain standards. 
Dramatic art, for instance, must present a consistent 
])lot and must be ‘ staged The standards are more or 
less convent'onal, and hence there is little similarity 
between the symbolism of European and Chinese acting. 
The plot which is presented is itself a manifestation of 
imaginative activity, expressed by its authof^^in writing. 
His woik is a ‘ composition ’, since it txpresse^htihigina-* 
live ideas through incidents of experience. He again 
must follow certain rules : therb were times When he 
could not present more than three characters, or violate 
the ‘ three unities ’. Authors, whether poets or writers 
of essays, history, or fiction, must conform to established 
methods if their work is to find favour with the taste 
of the dayg The musical composer is similarly fettered. 
An artist may break from convention by inventing 
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a new style. But he has generally to wait for popular 
success. 

Imaginative expression by fashioning an object, as in 
painting, scailpture, and architecture, is of much later 
development than the drama and poetry. During all 
tune it. will be difficult to surpass tlie excellence of the 
Homeric poems ; but when they were composed, the 
plastic and pictorial arts of Greece were in their rudest 
infancy. To fashion, as wc have seen in chapter x, is 
to imitate an idea in materUd. Tlic idea may be 
decorative or creative. To decorate is to magnify by 
embellishment, and is therefore an iniagfinStive form of 
appreciation. The ornamentation may be simply 
imitated from nature, or be suggested by imaginative 
ideas of excellence. The acanthus-leaf border illustrates 
the former : the key-pa tteim the latter. Its attractive- 
ness is increased by rhythmic repe"^ition, since this 
makes a physical ap])eal to us. Imaginative handiwork 
is, as we have seen, of mimh later origin than the drama 
and poetry, and the specimens of antique art that have 
come down to us are generally uncoutJi or grotesque. 
But we must except the sketches of animal life which 
the palaeolithic cave-dwellers of eastern France scratched 
on pieces of bone or horn, and on })ei)bles. These are of 
amazing vivacity, although so ancient that some of the 
animals which they figured have since become extinct. 
In those days the reindeer, the mammoth, and glutton 
flourished in southern Europe. A decorative style, once 
established, is maintained by fashion — often through 
such [)rocess of degradation as deprived the icanthus 
leaf of its natuj’al elegance. 

Handiwork tliat expressed creative imaginings made 
its earliest (Efforts in the fetish and the idol — the former 
a purely fantastic emblem of a mysterious force, the 
latter imitative in its resemblance to the human form. 
The symbols of creative art must be anthropomorphic 
to affect us emotionally, for we can only realize another’s 
feelings through his expressions of emotion. Force can 
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be obtained by exaggerating expression : this was the 
aim of Byzantine art, ••in its stiff representations of the 
dignity of holiness. But the more nearly expressions 
resemble those of exj)erience, the more vivid is their 
effect in recalling ideas H)f feeling, and modern art is 
convinced of the ppwer of Naturalism. But from time 
to time protests arise : such are Futurism apd? Cubism.’ 
In creative, as in decorative art. style tends to become 
conventional, and ex})ression may become rigidly 
formalized as it was in ancient Egypt. Moreover, 
creative art is exposed to another d‘Uiger. As execution 
improves wifh experience, tlie pride of technique may 
engross the artist’s attention, and he may over-decorate 
his phantasies — so bedecking the creatures of his brain 
that their vitality is smothered by their clothes. 

Art in its earliest stagesSppears to have been very 
largely influenced by ‘ magical ’ reasoning. But, with 
a sharper^ appreciation of differences, magic lost power, 
and the artist passed from the magician into the maker 
who fashions new worlds into which others may enter 
and wander at pleasure. Not only does he give an 
imaginative vitality to the passing features of our 
environment and ourselves, as when he embodies natural 
or emotional beauty in a picture or a statue, or the 
canopied shade of a tal/ avenue in a Gothic cathedral : 
he endows his, creatiotis with decorative beauties of their 
own. So the dramatist and novelist transfigure the 
various traits of human nature into living characters, 
round which is woven a decorative tissue o|^cidents 
and conversations. The poet adds the 6harm mTPfiythm 
to other imaginative embellishments. 

And what of music ? Its ef^eci^ upon us is thrdfefold. 
The rhythm of its progressive intervals—dher beats of its 
time — appeals to a susceptibility which seems to lie deep 
in our physical nature. The atmospheric vibrations 
which are translated by the nervesiinto i^otes (and com- 
binations and successions of them in accord or discord, 
and in major and minor keys) touch us psychically. 
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independently of the brain, producing, it appears, 
nervous conditions which have* some actual resem- 
blance to the emotional. And, lastly, we are aesthetic- 
ally impressed by the beauty, or excellence, of its 
harmonies and melodies. Itn physical and psychic 
effects are felt by us naturally, subject of course to 
differenoes, in nervous susce])tibility. But ideas of 
musical beauty, representing conventional standards of 
excellence, may vary from time to time, and from 
nation to nation. Accordingly* the canons winch guide 
the composer are in great measure arbitrary. Within, 
however, the limits imposed by them,, his imagination 
enables him to conceive .of clionls.and progressions 
which he has never heard — to manifesj: his creative and 
decorative talents by forming new combinations of 
experienced im])ressions. Tin fact^he uses time and 
sound as artistic materials : they art; tangible in that 
they touch oiir senses. But his skilful utilization of 
them is primarily stimulated by his delicate appreciation 
of the similarity between the effects of music and 
emotion, which renders melodies and harmonies a natural 
expression of emotional excitement — as its song is to 
a bird. And to those of acute musical suscejitibility 
his compositions ^ivc sentimental as well as aesthetic 
pleasure. A musical theifte may be comj)ared to the 
words of a dranja, which call up by association a succes- 
sion of feelings. \\y#rds, like notes, are sounds. Music 
can recall emotional feelings associativcly. But, associa- 
tion apar^^it produces feelings that are akin to emotion. 

Accordingly, imaginative behaviour emblematizes ideas 
that have been formed under the influence of emotion, 
and (fccoratcs the enft^lems which it creates. Emblems 
are idea-signs having something in common with the 
ideas which they represent. Upon others they act as 
stimuli, exciting appreciation, and suggesting imaginative 
thought throufh a trait that^has been associated with 
experienQp. By emblematizing a horse one child leads 
another to imitate its driver. A statue of Venus shows 
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us a fantastic personification of the power of love, and 
arouses imaginatively our like and our admiration. 
Church-bells do^not merely notify the hour of service : 
their music is a message of good tidings. Some idea- 
signs, as we have seen, are symbolic : they are linked 
to the ideas which ^ they represent simply by memorial 
or conventional association. The idea-signs ' used in 
speaking or writing are genera\ly of this ^kind : most 
words, in themselves, are meaningless. The expressions 
of play and art, on the other hand, are imitative 
emblems: they are based upon some identity of trait 
between the id^a and its sign. The resemblance may, 
however, be very slight. Children, it has been observed, 
will adopt anything which is longer than it is broad to 
represent a person. But they will not use a ball for 
this jpurpose except* as an indication of position. 

This is a very summary notice of a faculty which adds 
immensely to the happiness of life by distracting us 
from the constant harassmentfs of the future. But it 
will suffice for the analytical purposes of this work. 
Before, however, concluding this chapter we may glance 
at the effect of imaginative expression upon behaviour 
which is primarily expectative. 

We have seen that imagination may profoundly in- 
fluence botli practical thouglK' and conduct. By fanciful 
samenesses reason is lured into the ])ro(,;esses of magic ; 
in the atmosphere of religion, curiosity languishes, and 
doubt allows itself to be stilled by dogma. So expec- 
tative conduct becomes self-conscious under tii^ascina- 
tion of egotism, fanciful unde.r the glow of romance, 
transcendental under the fire of idealism. There may 
come about a further development?. Under the influence 
of religion, expectative conduct may be drafvvn towards 
morality by a peculiar stimijlus. For, when moral 
precepts are yoked with religious doctrines, not only 
does their breach involve Divine rett»ibution, their 
observance has the propitiatory effect of prg^yer, and 
need not be safeguarded by expectations of reward or of 
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punishment. We regard morality as an essential feature 
of religion because Christ’s teaching insisted so strongly 
upon acts of loving-kindness and sympathy, and because 
the religion of the Jews was pivoted upon their Law. 
But history and current expedience show that there is 
Qo essential connexion betw^een the two ; w^e need not 
go back l^o^the Anabaptists to learn that religious fervour 
may actually dissolve the bonds of morality. If they 
rested upon reason, jJrayer and the higher morality 
would be discouraged by thg results of experience. 
But, through imagination, their expression becomes an 
end in itself. 



CHAPTER X.IX 


THE evolution OF METHODS 

Our methods of conduct and speech have been trans- 
mitted to us by our elders ; we receive them, so to 
speak, ready-made, and ijt is not easy to realize that they 
are the outcome of a gradual evolution, es})ecially as the 
early stages 6f this })rocess are hidden* in the obscurity 
of the long })ast', and its fniits shed their evolutionary 
traces as |hey are handed on from generation to genera- 
tion. Being mechanically assimilated by memory, our 
fashions of behaving and speaking appear to be in- 
stinctive and to J^e as inevitable as instinct. To the 
generatiojiF which witnessed their discovery they were 
notable inventive aehievement.% such as is the aeroplane 
of our days. But succeeding generations accept each 
of them as a ‘ matter of course ’ ; we commit them to 
memory without scrutinizing them by the intelligence, 
and, if we discuss them, are concerned rather with tlicir 
forms than with their origin. Memory has a tendency 
to stifle intelligence : n)/iy obs<!u’ve amongst our 

acquaintances that one who commands a large store of 
quotations is disj)oscd to use them iii^ place of arguments. 
But if a man’s boA}^ has been shaj)^ by evolution, his 
conduct and sj)eech must have evolved also., The fact 
that thevi cyolve is illustrated by the* changes which 
they undergo in dnch generation ; fashions in manner, 
dress, amusement, and speech arct indeed, continually 
altering. Accordingly, in considering them we are 
concerned with their evolution as well as with their 
transmission by memory. 

Let us endeavour to infeV, fron^ .sucl\^ facts as are 
within o^Y knowledge, what were the circumstances 
under which man’s conscious evolution commenced. 
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From the character of his teeth it may be concluded that 
his natural food is soft fruit and r»ots : he is unable to 
masticate luird uncooked grain or raw flesh, and his 
original habitat must, therefore, ht#^e been some locality 
where ripe fruit and toots are* in season all the year 
romid. He is unprotected by his skin against changes 
of tempeipture, and must have required a warm, equable 
climate. From botli these points of view it follows that 
the conditions of liis original dwelling-place must have 
been those of present-day Polynesia.^ The use of fire, 
it may plausibly be conjecturell, could only have been 
discovered by ex*periences of hot lava beds : 2 the 
Polynesian region is markedly volcanic.* And we may 
reasonably suppose that his first essays in m\vigation 
were forced ujion him by a depression of the hind 
surface which broke up large islands^ into smaller ohes, 
just as the occurrence of deep annual rinundations has 
driven the inhabitants of Eastern Lfengal into semi- 
aquatic habits, and has even developed a peculiar 
variety of • rice which lengthens its stalks as the water 
rises — to seven or eight feet and even more. There has 
been such a submergence in the South Pacific. 

The cause of his evolution was, as we have seen, the 
discovery of new jileasures or tastes. These might be 
either jihysical, as fhose of i new* foods, of cooked food, 
of shelter and comfort ; aesthetit*, sucli ^as those of 
decorative patterns and colours ; economic, as the con- 
sciousness of future expectations guided intensity ; or 
^symbolic, as J;here w’cre evolved the fashions of dress, 
manners, and art, •by which pride is aroused anckfancies 

^ It isiu curious fa<‘t tha%, at an American exhibition of pljysical 
tyi>cs of humanity, a Polynesian took tlie first prixe. And it is to be 
remarked that find in this region — in the Paj>uan and Sawuiuri 
(Maori) races — re]>resentations of the two most divergent 13’pes of the 
iiunmu species. There is a goird deal to be said for the 1*013 iiesian 
origin of the peculiarities of the s<j-called ‘ heliolithic ’ culture (such 
as circumcision, tat%)oing, ijnd the couvaiie)^ which can be traced acros.s 
America as well as Asia and hlurof^c. • 

* A lava stream will conserve for many years enough heat to kindle 
a torch (Geikie’s Text-hook of Geology, p. 230 ). 
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are expressed. The courses^ or lines, of conduct and 
speech, by which th\3se pleasures are obtained, fall, as 
we have seen, into two classes. They arc practical 
means to an end wdieh they achieve an emotional desire, 
and when they are expectative'or explorative. They 
are ends in theinselves when they simply manifest 
appreciative or imjiginative thought and feeing ; in this 
case they* may be distinguished as the ^ sentimental ’ 
consequences of psychic, or spiritual, excitement. Such 
are our Manners, the activities of Art, and the observ- 
ances of Religion. Thesb are essential differences, But 
they are obscured because we so frt'quently act with 
mixed motives. Thus dignjfied manners may be used, 
sentimevtally, to express dignity, or, practically, in 
order to obtain the respect of others : the work of an 
artfst manifests life geniuj?, but may at the same time 
be employed to«r‘aru money. 

Our mUhods are means by wiiich w e achieve practical 
or manifestative behaviour. » Ideas of them have been 
derived from instinctive and automatic movements, 
from assertive or tentative efforts of will, or from the 
observation of things around us. The spirit of conscious 
evolution has been man’s curiosity, which incessantly 
urges him, not only to taste or manipulate, but to 
observe his surroundings. #Its insfruments have been 
imitation, re^ason, e?^periment, and accident. Imitation, 
as we have seen, is the expressio’^of an idea by move- 
ments that hav(^ some trait of resemblance to it, Wc 
ordinarily think of imitation as the copyin«»;^f another’s^ 
actions# In this case w c obtain from his movements the 
ideas which we* express. But imitation may possess a 
more original quality. It may express an idea which we 
have conceived, irrespective of another’s beiiaviour. We 
have distinguished the two phases as submissive and 
expressive. The former transmits methods : the latter 
may invent them. Human actions mriiit have evolved 
before they could be transmitted. But man has always 
had before him the instinctive behaviour ofT>easts and 
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birds, and, in savage or childish play, has delighted to 
mimic them. It seems probable that he learnt from 
them to climb and to swim, and he may be indebted to 
them for his primitive notions of •moulding, weaving, 
house-building,, and even of sieging. This possibility 
wMl not seem far-fetched if we recollect ,that in our 
time aviation has admittedly beeji copied from the 
birds. Through expressive imitation imagined ideas are 
expressed in tangible forms ; in painting a picture an 
artist imitates fanciful ideas by* materializing them on 
canvas. 

Reason argues from a trait to a sequence of perceptive 
or reflective experience, or from a sequence to a trait. 
In experience a nest of crossed sticks docs not fall down : 
a durable platform may, theiq be constructed of sticks 
if they be crossed. It is a tiait of the sticks that tney 
are crossed : crossing may accordingly be imitated in 
fibre. The sequences of experience must of course be 
remembered in order to be utilized. The vast difference 
between the reasoning achievements of man and the 
lower animals is no doubt due in ))art to tlie fact that 
they have little memory for symbols. An animal so 
intelligent as the elephant can only remember a few 
words of command. It is, therefore, infinitely less 
susceptible than man to fa niliaritics of rhythm. And, 
owing to a similar insensibility to familiarities of trait, 
ideas cannot be disint' grated into generalized traits : the 
attraction of sameness is not suilieientiy strong to unify 
.identical treits that occur in different ideas, and isolate 
them from their fdeas, unless they are quite ele'«ientary 
in kind. Beasti and birds are, then, uiuible to elaborate 
definite ideas of a fut\ire, since expectations are appe- 
titive anticipations of generalized consequences. 

Experiment, as we have seen, is the expression of 
a tentative volition, linger the influence of explorative 
thought it becyimes an instrument of investigation. It 
may be employed either to verify a hypothesis, or, 
tentatively, to explore possibilities. If a stone be held, 
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the gesture of a blow be made, and the finger-grip be 
relaxed, tlie result is^a throzVy from which may well have 
evolved the use of a missile as an instrument for striking 
at a distance. A va's>t number of discoveries have been 
due to tentative experiment : the evolution of the 
motor-car has resulted from a long series of explorative 
trials. 

It is clear from everyday^ experience that lucky 
accidents have contributed very greatly indeed to the 
discovery of methods.* They may have occurred in 
casual experience, or in^the course of acts of assertive 
or tentative volition. In manipulating a stone, it may 
be learnt accidentally that it crushed shells more effec- 
tively than the fist : by an extension of this trait, it 
could be employed to crush other things.** The experi- 
ence w'hich leads tb accidehtal associations may be that 
of necessity or^' compulsion. Thus a dog associates 
‘ sitting \ip ’ with food, and, if it be intelligent, may 
use it to obtain other favours. We may seem to rate 
too highly the value of accident as an instrument 
of evolution. But most men, on reviewing their lives, 
will find that accidents** have played a part of immense 
importance, often determining such crucial matters 
as the women they marry or tlieir choice of a pro- 
fession. It is then not untcasonable to suppose that 
it has also rcontribtited largely to the evolution of 
conduct ; and, as a matter of faev^some of man’s most 
important discoveries during historical times are known 
to have been accidental. Was not gunpo";''ikr invented* 
by mixing sulphur, nitre, an^l charcoal to ‘ see what 
would happen ’ • 

Methods are of conduct or s])tkich. In tliis c*liapter 
we are concerned with the former. These •may be dis- 

® Amongst the very earliest stone jjnjjlements are roughly chipped 
masses of flint which must have been used in crushing. They were 
disinterred in the valley of the Sanirnc by M. Boucher de Perthes, 
and given the name of * coups poing ’. •* • 

* ilence purely personal incidents may cause political cataclysms — 
a fact which was more clearly appreciated by HerodotiiS than it has 
been by most of his successors. 
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tinguished as actions, instruments, or processes. But 
they are commonly used in combination, and hence the 
distinction between them will not serve as the basis of 
a precise classification. By actiiJns are meant non- 
instinctive movements of the limbs, such as are used in 
swimming. Instruments are, in fact, extensions of the 
limbs : oi>e ,who uses a stick to strike another adds to 
the efficiency xjf his arm : he ‘ arms ’ himself with it. 
Processes arc the sequences of cause and consequence 
which we observe outside us and within us. We term 
the former ‘ natural laws ’ : ^hey include vegetable 
growth and the power of fire, steam, and electricity 
which is harnessed to machines. The latter include the 
shame which follows disgrace, and the dislike of punish- 
ment. They are utilized in discipline and government 
by being associated with certain acts, as their con- 
sequences. Wc extend the term ‘ law ’ t o these artificial 
sequences. It would be beyond the scope of tnis book 
to attempt to trace in detail the evolution of civilized 
life ; and it must suffice to show by some simple illustra- 
tions how the invention of actions, instruments, and 
processes has come about through the causes that have 
been outlined above. 

First, then, of actions. These may be used indifferently 
for either practical or manife Tative purposes. One may, 
for instance, climb a tree in order to reach a fruit or in 
])lay. But, if we rega^ 1 their origin, they can generally 
be distinguished as primarily serving one of these pur- 
ooses or the ^>iJicr. Of our practical activities some have 
an instinctive or •automatic foundation. It has been 
plausibly conjectured that we cx])rcss ass*cnt by nodding, 
and dissent by shakiifg, the head, because these are 
movements which accompany the swallowing or rejec- 
tion of food, and there is a sameness of trait between 
swallowing and accepting, between rejecting and refus- 
ing. Our actions of aggression and defence are 
developments of striking, kicking, and biting — primi- 
tively automatic, or subconscious manifestations of 
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antagonistic resistance. Their consequences being to 
injure an adversary, reasoning and experience would 
evolve from them other methods of causing hurt, 
culminating in the fnarvellously ingenious destructive-^ 
ness of the late war. Workings on the, other hand, is 
evidently non-instinctive : children and savages are 
naturally indolent unless their imagination excited. 
Voluntary labour distinguishes man from** the brutes by 
a gulf which it may seem impossible that evolution could 
have bridged. But it would naturally evolve from a grow- 
ing appreciation of futide consequeiices. Even civilized 
man works, in great measure, because he is pressed by 
necessity. To judge from savage life it is not instinctive 
with man to accumulate or hoard things. But the advan- 
tages of an accumulated surj:)lus w'ould become evident 
from accidental CAperiendts : tliey are in fact its con- 
sequences which' become expectations ; and stimulated 
by these,’ the desire to possess would gradually evolve 
into a ruling ))assion — esjiceially as jiossession gives the 
dignity of power. 

Amongst our maiiifcsiaiive actions dancing is one of 
the most primitive of acquired accomplishments — indeed 
it is an automatic expression of ideas of rhythm. 
Singing is a more elaborate development, and, as we 
shall see, is impossible unless the vocal chords arc 
practised during eai^iv childhood. It is not improbably 
a ‘ submissive ’ imitation of the lirds. The ‘ acting * of 
children’s play is ‘ exprc.ssively ’ imitative. The hand- 
clasp of greeting manifests the uniUi,. of kinship 
and friendship. The pride of success is accompanied 
by an involuntary bracing of the muscles — by a strut— 
and accordingly reason associatev rigidity with a- feeling 
of dignity ; this evolves into a stately carriage, and 
into the crook of the little finger which is considered in 
some circles to dignify the lifting of a tea-cup. The 
reaction from dignity occasions a mufcular relaxation 
which IS at its maximum in the prostration of respect. 
The passage of this into forms of salutation strikingly 
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illustrates the course of evolution. It is less irksome to 
lift earth to one’s head than to level oneself with its 
surface, and the Oriental salaam obviously expressed 
this idea by a gesture which, modified in the interests 
of military precision, tecomes the soldier’s salute. Re- 
spect for another is also shown by such offerings of food 
(or sacri%c), praise, or service as we like ourselves, 
because the- person whom we respect, being unified with 
us in interest, will share our likes. This nppears to be 
tlio origin of the ceremonial that..pla ys so large a part in 
religion and in manners. 

Manifestative, (a* ‘sentimental’, conduct may at the 
same time be practical. Dignity, being associated with 
successful egotism, is at once manifested and , pursued 
by actions w hieh express resistance or exclusiveness — by 
magic taboos and fastidious observances such as those of 
the Indian caste system. Purity is a /orm of dignity : 
from it to personal cleanliness is I nit a reasoning step. 

Passing now to instruments, the uses of a sti(‘k would 
be discoverc'd in play ; by an accidental improve- 
ment it would l)ceome a elul). The idea of cutting 
would similarly arise from tlie manipulation of a sharp 
flint ; it gradually extended its traits as man passed 
through the Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron Ages. The 
bow' uses the elasticity of t,he brandies that one bends 
back in passing through a forest. The original pick-axe 
was a forked l)raneh.,*or a deer’s horn ; the primitive 
plough is a })iek-axe drawn by aniniid instead of by 
human effort^ It is not ditlieult to suppose that the 
drum and pipe were accidentally discovered Jn the 
course of playful manipulation. Dress, ornaments, and 
tettooing manifest the>egotistical pleasure of peculiarity, 
and also seawc as symbols of dignity. Respect is, 
therefore, shown by the riunoval ^ of clothing : Orientals 
take off the shoes, Europrans the hat. 

The potter’s ^iirt appears lO have been suggested by 

» Pu rci ms lutes of the Sultan of Melli that he would j>ermit no 
women to enter his pres<*nce until they had discarded all their clothing. 
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the usefulness of gourds : they could be imitated in 
plaited fibre smeared with mud (a combination used 
by some birds in nest-building), and it is noticeable that 
the bases of primitive vessels are often rounded, not 
flattened, as would obviously be most convenient for 
standing them upright. So the flat surface of a leaf 
would suggest a fabric which could be made by beating 
out glutinous fibres into a sheet — an expedient still 
practised in Polynesia. Weaving, as already conjectured, 
may have been learnt from the birds. Building, it 
appears, has no instinctive foundation in mankind. 
But the use" of shelter from sun and rAin would be easily 
appreciated : a hut reproduces the consequences of 
taking skelter under a tree, and there are many animals 
whose habits would afford ideas of construction. The 
instinctive industrfes of btfnsts and birds surround man 
with an exhibition of skilful fabrications, that have been 
lierfected in the course of unconscious evolution, and 
literally represent the ‘ wisdom of the ages 

We now turn to processes. These are sequences of 
which we think as causes and consequences. Perhaps 
the most important of all is tlie use of fire as a means 
of cooking and warming. By its discovery mankind 
learnt that cooked flesh could be masticated as easily 
as fruit, and he could ' migrate to localities where the 
climate and products were naturally unfavourable. 
Agriculture is the enlistment '5>f vegetable growth, 
assisted by expedients the consequences of wliich could 
have been learnt by observation, and arcw^till directing 
improvements in cultivation. The ilsc of boats arose 
from the conseqXience that wood floats water. That 
animals could be domesticated c6uld be learnt from the 
keeping of pets ; and this may be ascribed to imagi- 
native influence, for one’s fondness for an animal 
proceeds from indifference to its differences, so that it 
appears to be of the same kind as, ones^Jf. 

« Unless the ourang-outan’s nest of brandies is made instinctively. 
One might, then, argue from it to man. 
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Means of locomotion probably evolved from the slave- 
litter. It is more dignified to be Carried than to walk. 
When animals had been domesticated, the use of their 
drawing and carrying powers wdlild be suggested by 
obvious identifies. Riding is -a comparatively recent 
aacomplishmcnt, and it is not so v^ry long ago that 

man 04 horseback was as remarkable as one now in 
an aeroplane*. Finally^, through an appreciation of 
identities in function, or consequences, assisted by trial ’ 
endeavour, man obtained the* command of steam, 
electricity, and chemjeal foiCes which differentiates 
the modern type* of civilization frorn^ all* that have 
preceded it. 

Amongst the processes which civilization ha» utilized 
are those of human nature. Exchange is a process of 
fiersuasion, based upon the fact thrfl a man will part 
with a thing in order to gain anothei^ thing which he 
values more highly. If he has nothing else exchangeable, 
he offers his labour : thus he comes to work for hire. 
Before the invention of money, exchange was facilitated 
by the imaginative idea that the value of an object 
might be represented by a miniature emblem of it. The 
precious metals hav'e, however, a walue of their own 
which varies with their quantity ; and the use of definite 
amounts of them, as coin*, established a convenient 
standard of v’alue and immensely fiV'ilitated the process 
of exchange. But m Sney is something •more. It has 
a high sentimental value as a symbol of power, and 
consequently *4 stimulates exertion quite apart from the 
comfort and luxury whicli it offers. And as a ^symbol 
of future pleasures, it has \ astly increased the influence 
of futifte expectations.* Its value rests upon the belief 
that others will appreciate it as highly as oneself. Con- 
fidence is secure if money is freely exchangeable for gold, 
since this is an object of universal desire. It has generally 

’ So Hamphrey IWtter, t# escape thejrouble of openinjj and shutting 
the. valves of the primitive pumping-engine, c(.>nnectcd them* with the 
engine Iwam hy suitable cords and catches, so that the beam, in its 
movements, should do his work for him. 

FULLER ^ T 
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been severely shaken by a debasement of coinage. But 
the value of money; like that of decorations, may be 
bestowed upon it by convention, and it is not incon- 
ceivable that manki^.d should be content to adopt an 
incdnvcrtible paper currency as fulfilling its desires. 

It may bc^observed that the fluctuations which occur 
in the value of pioncy defeat mathematical analysis 
because tl>ey result in great measure fronnimponderablc 
changes in popular nientality. Money, being tlie symbol 
of expectations, is dear if these ex{)and, and chcaj) if 
they arc contracted by an ancertaint yof fut ure prospect s : 
or, put differently, the prices of comnVodities - -or ‘ satis- 
factions ’ as they maybe termed if services be in(‘luded 
— are loir in the one case and high in the other. Accor- 
dingly, that money should retain a stable value, the 
currency should exj)and aitvl contract with the expansion 
and contraction vof ex])ectations. The use of credit gives 
it the reejuired elasticity, for credit is the cxpe(‘tatic»n of 
receiving money, and is tlierefore a substitute for it. 
Consequently, if the uncertainty of future prospects and 
their variations arc within ordinary limit s, ))riccs remain 
normal, and credit maintains a balance between symbols 
and expectations at such rafesof interest as are warranted 
by reasoned expectancy. But if future pros])ccts become 
clouded or hazardous, this fquilibrhim is violently dis- 
turbed. For in this'case the j)rescnt is more attractive 
tlian tlic future, and money is diverted from purjmses 
of investment to'‘ those of consumption — t hat is to say. 
from provision against future to the ^tisfaetion of 
presents expectations — and, being in excess for this 
purpose, it lose?> value, and prices rise.* Normally this 
depreciation is arrested by the cemtraedion of cre^lit and 
rise in the rate of interest, which are also the fonseqiicnees 
of uncertainty of prospects. If, however, the currency 
has been inflated by tlie Stat^ this cheek is neutralized, 
and there may be an orgy‘ of exj\endityre at very higli 
prices. ^ And, since the present engrosses attention, the 
rate of interest may run very high. The value of money 
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may abo be lowered by an exaggerated idea of future 
possibilities, leading to an abnormal expansion of credit 
— based, not upon reasoned expectations, but upon 
imaginative hopes, which stimujlate speculation. In 
this case the currency ?s virtually inflated by extravagant 
laorrowing. There is a reaction if these hopes are dis- 
lllusioncfj, />r give way to fears: ciXHlit contracts, the 
rate of interest rises, there is a commercial, paflic and 
a eollaj>se of |)rices. An inflation of eurreney by the 
State may assist the community to withstand this 
disaster, unless, indeed, in the general demoralization, 
(‘onfidenee in the* eurreney also fails. It i,^, then, clear 
that I he value of money ^ de|)ends vefv greatly U})on 
emotional factors : and, as is well Rnown, Jjenlinient 
hohis court in the Stock Exchange. 

The instrument of persua ,ion may be speech as* well 
as inonev. So a government may suj'port itself by the 
offer of (‘xpeetat ions. Hut its control may 'rest upon 
a more powerful emotional sccpienec — the reaction of 
respect to the id(‘a of another’s }>ower, and its con- 
se(|U(’n(‘(‘ in obedi<‘nee. This is the most primitive form 
of rule, and the most effective, since it is in great measuie 
iin'oluntarv. Accordingly the re\'o]t of democracy 
against reverenced authority exalts the influence of 
(consciousness- -(if h desirci for* |)leasure — as an cvolu- 
tionarv force. Another law of human nature is that 

* I 

one pinsiK‘s I he pleasant and shuns the unpleasant. 
Experience showed ’that sccairity of *life and property 
was unatt aii>^blc unless a stop was put to robbery and 
private war. They could be checked by sidjiciently 
un[)lra.saut eoiisequences. These tohk the form of 
punishments, imposed by a laxv. Civil government is 
an attempUto l>ring society under the control of rules 
that are reasoned additions to natural laws. 

The course of these e\\)lut ionary developments must 
have been ver^j, slow^, since teason has been consistently 
ihwfirtcd by the influences of faith, prejudice, afid haiht, 
and buds* of growing eullurc have been incessantly 
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trampled down and crushed out of life by war. Our 
manners and conduct are accumulated survivals from 
the ages which have passed since man first emerged from 
ape-like ^ simplicity. ' Yet we sec their development 
marvellously abridged by our children : in a few years 
they pass through the stages which it has cost mankind 
aeons to traverse. They accomplish this by imitating* 
their cFders^ that is to say, by materializing -in movement 
or utttx'anee ideas of movement?* and utterances which 
are gathered througli the senses. By imitative obedience 
evolution is reduced to rhorthand ; the education of 
the individual is a lightning epitome of the evolution of 
the race. In his dependence^ upon training man differs 
radically from the* lower animals. Their conduct, being 
largely instinctive, is independent of education and 
comes of itself. A pu]ipy brought up apart from other 
dogs grows up "itli the manners and utterances of 
a dog ; a ‘cuckoo does not lose it s distinctive habits or 
notes by being nurtured by hedge-sparrows. B\it if our 
theory of the evolution of conduct and speech is correct, 
it would follow that an infant which is brought up 
amongst brutish surroundings will not surpass the apes 
in its manners and utterances. That this is so can be 
demonstrated. 

We know well that tht^ language uhich a child speaks 
is derived from its ‘ associates. From the time of 
Herodotus anecdotes have been "^old of infants who, 
to satisfy curiosity, have been taken from their mothers, 
and committed to the care of she-goats, 04;. women who 
were dumb. They all agree in the obvious consequence 
that in such a cas\j children spcaTc no language whatever. 
In regard to the effect of envirmunent upon manners 
Ave can gather some curious and instructive uiformation 
from observations that have been made of the so-called 
‘ wolf-children ’ of India. 

« Our ojiinion of man's conduct will depend upon our views as to 
his origin. As an angel, he is very disappointing ; but he makes an 
astonishingly good ape. 
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According to ancient European and Asiatic tradition 
it has happened that children, carried off by she-wolvc.s, 
have been nurtured, not eaten, by them, owing perhaps 
to an instinctive attraction such* as that which a dog 
finds in human society. In India nine,^ at least, of such 
‘ wolf-children ’ have been known during the last eighty 
years, having been recaptured from Iheir foster-piothers 
when they had grown too large to enter the wolf l)urrows. 
Five of them have come under ’•eliable observation, 
and three of the cases are of comparatively recent date. 
All accounts agree that these unfortunates never learnt 
to maintain an erect position, or to speak ; that their 
manners remained brutisli and witliout a trace of 
decency, and that they even seemed to .prefer tne socjety 
of dogs to that of men. We pay for our brains by losses 
of instinct, and, judged by the physical plane, man 
compares very unfavourably with many vertebrate 
animals. And it seems clear from these eases that our 
brain avails us nothing if the j)lasticity of early child- 
hood is Wasted. It may be urged that the manners of 
all races of mankind are essentially similar, so far as 
the ordinary actions of life are concerned, and that they 
must, therefore, be innate. But all races of mankind 
.are acquainted with tlie use of fire, and the same line 
of argument would prove tliat tliis knowledge is innate. 
The origin of I\uman culture lies in the remote past, 
and there has been sufficient intercommunication to 
extend its })fimitive elements throughout the globe. 

And we nc\ d not rely upon these curious abnormalities 
to be assured of the artificiality of civilization. History 
proves it. Under the effects of dost met ive wars, cultured 
man niay revert to barbarism and lose all that has been 
gained by generations of ancestors. Classical civiliza- 
tion was extinguished by the tribes who broke up the 
Roman Em])ire, and during many centuries evolution 
was occupied ill painfully en<ieavouring to recieem the 
past. With changed conditions, its steps have diverged 

» Some particulars of tl^in are given in Note D appended. 
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from its ancient footprints. But they have followed tlie 
same track. Bctweeii Lucian and Aiiatolc France there 
is a gap of seventeen centuries. Yet the two are the 
same in ways of tliouyit, altliough, during most of the 
period of ruin and regrowth wliich lies l^etwcen them, 
there was h^?rdly ;i man by whom either would hav^^ 
been aj)preciated, 



NOTE D 


Thk first authentic* ac'count of >\<>Jf-cJiildren in India is given 
VH by Major-General Sir VVilliain Sleenian in Ids Hambies through 
Oudh, published in 1819. The appointments 'v\ideh this ollieer 
li(‘ld during ids long Indian service afforded him peeulier oppor- 
tunities of gathering infor uation ; he was drawn to tin* peoj)le 
by an active* symjiathy which t>pened their hearts to him ; his 
interest was attracted by everything around him ; and he was 
a careful and accurate in<{uirer. *:i the course of an ollic*iaI tour 
tlirough the province of Oudh — at a time when it was still under 
Xali\e rule - his attention was attracted l)y the large numbeie 
of wolv(*s which infested souk* loc'ulitics, and from time to time 
ciirried off young children. It liad hap])cnfd, he was informed, 
that the infants had not been killed, but been nurtured by^ she- 
wolvi's. and had lieen subseejn ntly res/ued when grown too 
large to enter the burrows, lie heard of six eases in whicii 
this had occurred witldn the memory of his infi>rmants. Two 
of these rescued waifs he saw^ himself, one of them ha\ ing been 
for some years under the observation of an Knglish otlieer (Captain 
Nieholetts of tin* 1st Oudii Infantry'), who had gi\’en the bov 
shelter in his household. None of them showed any traces of 
human manners : the children ran on all-fours ; they had no 
articulate* sjieech ; they preferred the society of dogs to that (d“ 
men, and would rc-adily' permit dogs to share their food witli 
them. 

haghtet n years later, in 18^*7, aiudher of these unfortunates 
was s(‘en by my friend Mr. W. C‘. licae tt (of the Indian C i\ il 
Se‘rvi(*e) in tlie Ihirtab'^arh Lunatic .Asylum — also in Oudii 
Mr. Jiem tt write's of h's behaviour that ' *ds posture was semi- 
erect : he shuflled about on his “ tiiiuldegs oeeasionally touch- 
ing the groun ’ with his hands : he* made no use of articulate 
w'ords : he had no* sense id’ deceney, and he preferr»'d raw to 
cooked meat \ 

Mor** na ently still, twa‘ wadf-eluldren have come under observa- 
tion in the Agra district. One of tluin was in the Seeundra 

Wilhin nuH‘h more recent years wolves have lieeii a veritable 
plague in India. It is within i y own exj)erienee that some thirty-h\e 
years ago over a soore of infants were killed by them during u twelve- 
month in a single 'hs^riet of the (Vntral Provinces. 

Some interesting references to these eases will he foun \ in a pa})er 
of Sir Kdwa-d Tylor's published in vol. i of the Anthropological Hn'itiv 
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Missionary Asylum from 1867 to 1895. His case has been 
described in a pamphlet which was written in the latter year 
by the Rev. C. S. Valtntine, Principal of the Agra Medical 
Mission. He was discovered sitting in the company of a wolf 
at the entrance of a burrow, and was captured under the instruc- 
tions of the District Magistrate and sent to the Asylum. During 
the years of his stay there lie never attained a ^completely erect 
position ; he never learnt to speak ; liis sole accomplishim^rtt 
seems to have been that he learnt to use his fingers? in eating 
his food instead of ‘ wolfing ’ it. Another * wolf-child ’ was in 
the Government Lunatic Asylidn from 1891 to 1913. The 

official record of his a^i^mission states that ‘ he was taken from 
a wolfs den \ I have been informed by the officer who was for 
four years in immediate charge of hin\ that he could only walk 
erect on quite'^ level ground ; liis position in walking resembled 
that of a monkey/ except that his liead w as thrown well back ; 
he ne ver learnt to speak. 



CHAPTEK XX 

SPEECH AND WRITING 


Speech has an auloinatic origin in the eri^ and 
ejaculations Avliich manifest and refieve psychic excite- 
ment. They issue sj)OTitaneoi*sly ; but we are aware of 
them and can ut^er them .voluntarily, l^tiey are the 
primitive germs from whicji words liave ev^olved. For 
experience showed that they were oJ advantage : by 
them one might summon a friend or frighten an enemy. 
And, indeed, intercommunif'ation affords a thou^iand 
pleasures and profits. We need not# insist upon this 
point beyond remarking that, if we identify another 
with ourselves in kind or personality, his thoughts are 
as interesting to us as our own. 

The evolution of speech has, then, been guided by an 
expectative apjireciation of its advantages, But it has 
been im{>elled by the force of nervous excitement. Ideas 
that are exciting insist ' upon being expressed by 
muscular movement. Sjisfaking and writing are, in 
fact, gestures.- Most men have Appreciated the relief 
which is given by an 'expletive. The insistent demand 

* llpJeri Ktik'r, the blind and deaf girl wtmso attainments were so 
tinarvellous, writv,t : The inipiilse to iitti'r a\idible somuis had always 

been strong within int. I used to make noises, keeping on^ hand on 
iny throat while the other haiivl felt the moveim^its of my lips ' {Story 
of my*Life, p. 5H). 'Darwin, in his Express* on ft of the Emotions in Man 
and Animals, contrasts the*impalient wriggling and jumping of a dog 
when it sees it^food-})latter with its qiiietude when it has settled down 
to its meal. 

* I'his is illustrated hy two eiirious facts : firstly, that the area of 
the brain cortex (in Broca's convolution), which is concerned with 
utterance a^d writing, adjoins tWit which relates to movements of 
the arms and Iuiik^s ^ se^rondly, thaj this area is normally confined 
to the left hemisphere of the brain, l)ecausc this govern'fe the right 
side of the bt>dy, and men arc normally right-handed. With persons 
W'ho are left-handed the area is situated in the right hemisphere. 
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of excitement for muscnlar expression is, accordingly, 
the primitive cause* of the develo])ment of language, 
and, since this is also the cause of imaginative activity, 
language owes much|to imagination. But its evolution 
has been directed by a srnse of ifs j)ractical advantages. 

The development of language opens a vast field of 
inquiry in wliich *nyaltitudes have laboure(i pnder tlfe 
spur df plylological curiosity. We can att/jmpt no more 
thaiy^co indicate generally the fines which it appears to 
have followed, aiuf tlu^ processes of which it has made 
use. These may be distinguished according as they 
have been ^?mployed to invent wofds, or to extend, 
restrict, or modify their meanings. Of the lirst kind 
are (1) tjie sim{)Ie or ‘submissive’ imitation of sounds, 
(2)‘the ‘ expressiVe ’ imilation of feelings, and (3) efforts 
of Expression made in tfial or in play. Words are 
ernhlerns when tju‘y are imitative, symbols whvw th(‘y 
have origfinated in assertive efforts at expression. But 
emblems degenerate into symbols, as their original mean- 
ing becomes lost, and they are remembc‘rcd instead of 
being understood. The meanings of words have been 
extended throngli similarities of trait or associations in 
experience, restricted by the separation of traits that 
were included in tlieir primitive signilication, and modi- 
fied by the addition ol syWables that were originally 
separate words. • 

First, of inveiiiwc processes. A'word'is a eombimilion 
of sound and ninsenlar movement which is atta(*hed to 
an idea and signifies it. If the idea is oi^' of sound, it, 
may bcvemblematized by simply imitating the sound, as 
in thunder, squcdl, crash. If it is one oft touch or :»igbt, 
and a sound is associated witlf it in sensatiofi, the 
sound may lie used to represent it, as in peewit For 
the association of the sound witli an object in sensation 
suggests a name for it. Colcinists in a strange land,^ 
when they do not adopt the* native^ namf for Iiii animal, 
almost ill variably disting*uisli it by an imitation of its 
=* Farrar’s Chapters on Lavfpia^f, p. JtO. 
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voice. By a similar association a cliilcl ex])resses a cow 
by ' inoo and a horse by ‘ gee-^ee because tliis is 
the sound made in driving it. Sounds may be associated 
with bodily movements or with i|nanimate things, and 
can be used to signify them, as in soh^ cough, saw, 
hummer, tin. Certain cries naturally express particular 
feelings, ^nd appear to have contrilmtcd *to the origin 
of the long wowels. Ah, ih, uh arc the ,in*srtnctive 
manifestations of surpl-ise, pleasure, and dispb^ure : 
eh indicates confusion or distres*>, aTid oh attention. It 
is not altogether fanciful to# suppose that the use of 
these sounds was guided by, I heir emotionaKissociations. 
There is certainly an emblematic meaning in atvfid, 
cheery, and gloomy : ache plainly imitates the inyoluntary 
cry of painful distress: oh is commonly used for ’the 
voeativ(\ and in odour and (Mien seifms to imply atten- 
tion. t 

Rut its sounel is (»nly om^ of the elements v«iiieh enter 
into a word. It comprises the muscular movements 
which I’orm consonants. Tliese are gestures^ of the lips 
and tongue which ar(‘ in themselves as independent of 
sound as are movements of the hands and fingers. T1 k‘ 
tongue has a tendency to mimic the actions of the 
limbs. (laldren when learning to write commonly 
imitate witii the tongue ike movements of the fingers. 
We can perceive that there may ^e a sameness of trait 
between our feelings ’*of the mov(‘meiilj> of the tongue 
and lips and our ieelings of movements of the limbs, 
so that mov fiients of the one •suggest themselves as 
emblems of the other. If we analyse the movements 
of the tongue aikI li})s, in tlu‘ utterai^e of such words 
as hl(hv, kick, jump, draw, shudder, and stop, ' we shall 
find that they possess a distinct analogy with the 
actions whicli they represent quite apart from any 

noise that may be made in uttering them : they are 

• • 

» •* 

* As illustrated in Note 1C at tlie*end of the ( haptt r* 

So ill iOidOy fleet o, the tongue expresses the h'elings of drawing 
iHit, and bending haek. « 
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emblematic. In uttering fly and flap the tongue clearly 
mimics the movement of a wing ; one can feel the 
significance of push and pulL Energetic actions are 
always preceded by holding of the breath, and the 
words that express them contmonly begin with a 
consonant that involves the arrest ^ of breathing by 
the tongue or lips , continuing movements-, on the 
other iiand, are signified liy the use of sibilants or 
liquiCr^ii^ as in see, say, run, and* limp. The tongue can 
also reproduce the feeUngs of external touches, and in 
hard, soft, rough, and slippery, we can detect similarities 
between external tactile iinpressions* and impressions 
of the movements of the topgue and lips. 

Words^that are connected with their ideas by these 
identities of sound and feeling are forcible or picturesque, 
becituse they recallSensor\^ impressions. In this respect 
English and Gesinan are better equi})ped than French, 
and are, accordingly, more vigorous, although, it may 
be, less precise. Words may possess identities of this 
kind although they do not owe their origin to them, 
and there is a tendency to turn accidental similarities 
of sound or feeling to account, since they increase vivid- 
ness of expression, Homer uses this artifice with 
consummate skill. 

It appears, then, that man’s primitive vocabulary 
was more largely initiative tlian is generally supposed. 
But imitation l^as its limits. Soiinds and touches may 
be reproduced, Rut one cannot mimic in utterance 
forms, colours, or thoughts. The assistai*c*e of another, 
instrun^ent was required. This was* available in the 
efforts of trial wKich are stimulated by difficulty, O'T are 

® Energy i.s also expressed by the lips and tongue in fonning le and 
sw and St, as in wake, swim, stretch. W is fonned by Jerking the lips 
apart : when the tongue is jerked away from the palate, we have ch, 
sh, jy and y, letters that arc also largelji' used with an energetic signifi* 
cance. It is probable that a .study of ‘glossominietics * would account 
for the origin of many words that'seeni to be mecningU^. For not 
only can the tongue and lipi mimic th? thumb and fingers, as 
Note E shows in detail. The thumb and fingers can imitati^ movements 
of the hands, arms, and legs. 
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urged by imaginative playfulness. Under the stress of 
an impulse to express, these can* suggest an infinite 
variety of utterances, which will symbolize an idea 
although they may not emblematize it. In searching 
for proofs of this imaginative constructiveness we must 
nqr disdain fact's because they are trivial. It is a familiar 
expericnc(^ tjiat the children of a hmisphold ' play ’ with 
words, and may invent a special ‘ nursery ’ v^)cal]uhiry 
of their own : we see tluj? propensity illustrated in-T^^liool 
and college slang, and very strikingly in thieves’ argot. 
In his account of the Indians of North Brazil,’ Bates 
gives a significant ("Example of the playful coi?iage of new 
words : ‘ When' Indians, men or womein’ure conversing 
amongst themselves, they seem to fake plejisure in 
inventing new modes of pronunciation, or in distort- 
ing words. It is amusing to notice h(^v the whole pttrty 
will laugh when the wit of the circle pe^’petrates a slang 
term, and these new^ words are very often ^^etained.’ 
Words are signs, like playthings, and when the 
possibility of syniiK)Iizing impressions had once been 
realized, the imagination could fancy new' words, and 
play w'ith those in use precisely as children can make 
playthings out of their nursery furniture. It seems, 
indeed, that, until words w'cre fixed by poetical tra- 
dition or by writimf, language Aas in a constant state 
of flux. Tlic tongues of modern 'Europe are crystal- 
lizations which 'emerged from these ^conditions of 
instability. * 

Our vocabid'iry is apparently more indebted to trial 
than to imitatiofi. Most w'ords in themselves are 
meaningless. Many of t*liem, no doul^t, possessed an 
emblematic significaiu^ which has been obliterated by 
changes of form. But, however this may be, the majority 
of words in use are merely symbolic. 

Such, it seems, w'cre the lines on w hich man’s primitive 
vocabular^'^ evolyed. In soihe cases it still remains so 

•in, 

meagre — as in China, for instance — that tne same 

a 

’ A NaUiralifii in the Amazons^ i. 820 . 
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utterances must serve to signify many different ideas, 
being distinguished by the tone of voice in which they 
are pronounced. It has been elaborated by subsequent 
processes in which i^ieanings have been extended and 
restricted, and words ^lave been amalgamated. The 
application of a word may be broadened through^ a 
sameness of trait~-A metaphorical analogy. This has 
contrft)htcd vastly to the growih of language. Samc- 
nessl^.*of a|)pcarancc have led fo such extensions as are 
simply illustrated ^)y Jarkspur, Iqss obviously by gem, 
w'hich originally meant l)ud. There may be resem- 
blances between ideas that are deriveti throiigli different 
senses ; there* is an obvious identity betw'cen the 
tinkling of a belh and the hi:inkling of a star, and we 
frequently a{)j)t5' terms of sound to colour, as when we 
spe&k of hues as*‘Moud# or "screaming’. We may 
imaginatively sQ,e identities between living and lifeless 
objects, mid vice versa, as when wc sj)cak of the arm of 
a chair or of the trunk of the body. Analogies ]>ctwcou 
perception and feeling are utilized very exleiisively in 
adjectives — ‘a sunny smile’ for example. Mental jiro- 
eesses may be identified will) bodily action, as in 
reflection (bending back) and attention (stretching). 

It is to analogies of this class that we owe the most 
abstruse of our wmrds, a'ld nj^iny of them show extremefv 
intelligent inventiveness. Deliberate, for instance, most 
happily appreciates the similarity botv^ecn balancing in 
the hand and iif the mind : couftider, the. resemblance 
between earnest tliought and ' star-gazi^j^g ’ ; difference 
is adnjirably expressed as a ‘ (rarryiilg asunder \ Per- 
ha])s, however, dlie best illustration is,Ahe woid^ /ra/7, 
derived from the Latin tractuni, iveaning something that 
is ‘ draw'll away It exactly describes the isolation of 
a trait by its withdrawal from the idea-cluster of wdiieh 
it formed part. The aj)j)Osit'eness of many analogical 
extensions shows an acuteness of jn^ellig^nce wliich 
may lead us to believe Chat they 'suggested themselves 
subconsciously. It is probable, indeed,^ that sub- 
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conscious tliought has contributed very materially to 
the formation of words — that afTmities actuated the 
brain independently of consciousness. We have seen 
in chapter v tliat the formation f)f com})lex and abstract 
ideas evades scrutiny : it cannot be observed, and can 
therefore only' be traced by inference. On a priori 
grounds it is, therefore, likely thak subconscious action 
should contribute to tlie making of the eipbiems by 
which ideas arc expressed ; and it will have bg^-/l ob- 
served in the course* of our discusT^ions that reasoned 
conclusions that seenied dillicult of acceptance have 
Ix'cn confirmed by an a})p(‘al to the original significa- 
tions of words -meanings which they bore when first 
invent(‘d, but have since faded into o’nseurity. 

Meanings may be extended associiltively so as' to 
express the antecedent (or cause) oi». the consequent of 
the idea that was originally signified..^ Thus box is so- 
called from its material, (hnnask from its ])lac(i>of origin, 
a cold because of its cause, a safe because of its con- 
sequence. Putrid^ ixnd filfh originated from expressions 
of disgust, and are applied to their causes. On the otlier 
hand, chaste and pure refer to their |)urifying con- 
sequences : esfe<'7u means both an actual feeling of 
respect, and the idea of this feeling whieli is its con- 
sequence. 

Restrictions of the original mcyuiing of words have 
probably been Of inoee importance than is commonly 
supj)Osed. For it stems that, priml'lively, an action 
-^vas not eonceiyed apart from its.pbjcet, so that a single 
portmanteau ’ word was used for the verb and its 
accusivtivc. Siq’vivals of this practice* still exist in the 
dialects of the American Indians. The verb was isolated 
or different ja ted from its object by the fact that it 
retains its identity when the object is changed. 

# 

* Those iissooiaiions are oepiously ilhist rated iii We(i^e>\ ood's Origiu 
of Langudgey It s^^en^s prot)a!)Ie t^at chaste {castas, Kuthipo',) and pare 
express <’Oiise(piene<*s of eft'arinjf^ the tAroat and of ex}>e(‘tnriition. Tlie 
former is froip a root klnvnd which recalls the j>roeess vulgarly known 
as hawking '. 
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By the amalgamation of utterances multitudes of new 
words are formed, is illustrated by horsemanship^ in 
which the final syllabic signifies an individualized trait. 
There are numerou| compound adjectives, such as 
hateful, which express a consequence, but are used in 
a causal sense. The meaning of a word may be modifiod 
by the addition of ^ a syllable : in or un J^gnifies a 
negative : , dis (apparently implying dislanc.e) a con- 
trar>^^ re a ‘ back-lash ’ : per through) success, 

mis failure — probably * from ‘midst’ in the sense of 
incomplete, as in the slang phrase ‘ not half ’ for quite. 
Relationships of circumstance may bV signified by case 
endings that arc attached to nouns and adjectives, or 
by syllables that are amalgamated with the verb, as in 
understand dwd forgive (in which /'or represents /rom and 
signifies the relationship of inconsistency) and the hosts 
of verbs that commence with a Latin preposition. And 
syllables may be employed to denote the time of a verl>, 
and the person for which it is used. 

The imitation of sounds is at best imperfeet ; when 
an object is symbolized through an associated sound, 
several sounds often offer themselves for adoption : 
a movement of the limbs, or a feeling of touch, includes 
many traits or associations, any one of which may be 
imitated ; the vagariek of playful imagination are 
infinite. Accordingl v^primitive vocabularies may assume 
very different forms, and we can* understand wdiy man 
expresses himself in a Babel of fanguage.;. Speaking 
generally, each w^ord must have been invented by a par- 
ticular , individual,** just as are the ’^creat ions of art, 
mechanical contrivances, and'" fashions in dress. It 
becomes established either because of its intrinsic! 
appositeness or the respect in which its inventor is 
held, so spreading from the family to the tribe. Within 
the tribe it is subject to conl^tant modification. For, 

* We forget our benefactors, and think as HKlc' )f the.^c originators 
as of thoso wiio revolutionized' domestic life by the invention (for 
instance) of cliairs, tables, and window-glass. The word * gas * is, 
however, known to have been invented by the chemist Van llelmont. 
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quite apart from the effect of fancy in suggesting 
changes, there is a persistent tendency to shorten or 
soften words in order to reduce the effort of uttering 
them, leading to such abbreviations as ‘ don’t ’ and 
‘ bike and to the dropping of a^spiVates. Consequently, 
if tribes originjflly speaking the same language become 
isolated from one anotlier they devejon languages which 
appear io^be distinct. One of the hill tribes, of Assam 
(the Nagas) has s})lit up»into groups of villages, ervh of 
which has been at |>er})etual waj* vtth its neighbours, 
since it has become a mark ^of social distinction to 
have taken the hea^^ls of men, women, and evtn children, 
by incursions or in ainbuslies : indeed, tf) be eligible for 
marriage, a. man must have liad one head to h^s credit. 
It follows that there has been no peacefufeommunieatiOn 
])elween oiic group of villages and anoVher,.and, seelutled 
in this fashion, each has elaborated a special tongue of 
its own. No less than seven distinct langixiges arc 
spoken by at most 200,000 persons— all radically iden- 
tical, but sp different in form as to be quite unintelligible 
outside their boundaries. 

Generally, however, as tribal isolation has been 
broken down by the domination of conquest, or the 
intercommunication of trade, the words and con- 
structions of one language |iav(? filtered into another. 
In this transfusion of language words are not uncom- 
monly so greatly inodifictl^^ that their genealogy becomes 
obscured. Into the C\'ord ‘ alarm f(*>r instance, the 
Italian preposition and article hav,e l>eeu welded. And 
if is to be noted tliat the speech, like the arts., .of a 
cultured people tf luls to s):)read amongst its uncultured 
neighbc^irs unless a change of tongue is opposed by 
strong natioiijil sentiment. For, being associated with 
higher culture, it is superior and stimulates admiring 
imitation. 

Except v^Jien ^Jhfy are proper names or pfoiiouns, 

m . 

Interesting illustrations of these eorniptions are giv’en in Weekley’s 
It Oman ce of Worlds. 

FULLER 
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words express general ideas of kind and trait — of 
character or relationship. But, when linked into 
sentences, they become particularized by their accom- 
paniments. A sentence ascribes traits to an individual. 
In modern European languages ascri[)tion is effected by 
unifying th^' individual with a trait-clasS, by associating 
it with a trait, or b}’ unifying it with a trait as n feeling. 
But it may be left to be inferred from a succession of 
woi^" that are grammatically <quite unconnected, as in 
many American-Ii\(lian dialects. The traits which are 
ascTibed to the individual are generally coincident in their 
relations tc it. But, presenting Ihemsclves successively, 
they are expressed in sequence : a sentence expresses 
a coincidence a^> a sequence, and since traits may be 
apprehended in different orders, the arrangement of 
wOids in a sentence may *’ary. W’e say ‘ he is ill in bed 
with a violent cold ’ : Imt we might also say ^ with cold 
in bed is he — violent To us there appears to be 
a ' natural ’ sequence — the subject, or j)ronoun, pre- 
ceding the verb, the object following it, and qualifica- 
tions generally ])receding the words wdiicli they define. 
But in inflected languages, sentences arc composed 
without regard to conventional order. There is little 
observance of definite arrangement in classical Latin : 
the change into mediaev'al Latin \vas marked by nothing 
so clearly as by the substitution of a modern j)h rasing 
for the puzzling inconsequence* of tiie classical style. 
Moreover, seq^ances, as we haVC seen, arc reversible, 
and the order of w'ords may he consciously modified 'u 
the interests of empliasis and rhvthm. 

^ f ^ ^ 

We introduce traits of relationship iiilo a sentence by 
the use of j)repositions that express the relatioi^ of the 
word that follows them to the subject of the sentence. 
But both subjects and traits may be expressed by 
adding syllables or letters to ivorcls or by incorporating 
them in«wordSv In this caue wxmls are..‘ infl/icted The 

41 t 

“ In Turkish, tor example, a negative meaning is given to a word 
by inserting tlK‘ letter rn into it. 
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syllables or letters appear to have been originally words, 
signifying the person or time of a verb, the gender of 
the subject, or the relations which we indicate by 
prepositions. In some languages these inflections are 
so complicated and so regular that we can hardly 
doubt that they were invented or systematized by 
j).rimitive ‘ academies ’ of language. • 

• Words and sentences are syinbolJi with wlwe^i the 
imagination can play, a»?d consequently the elabor iion 
of language became a fine art : tho-selcctioh ot wwds 
and the const ructioiT of sentences offer in themselves 
subjects for decorative activity. Pleasure js given by 
the observance of rhythm,* and the introduction of 
alliteration and of rhyming'ident ities of sound. These 
are the added charms of poetry. Language,* like the 
other arts, comes to us with pleasure in each haivi — 
that of the ideas which it expresses, and fhat of beauty 
of technique. We arc gratified by that whiph is ex- 
])ressed, and by that which ex]>resscs it. The liking for 
beauty leads us to avoid w^ords that forcibly recall dis- 
agrceabl(\ startling, or indecent ideas, and to substitute 
for them expressions that are less picturesque^'^ in their 
appeal. So the Imun drifted into the vagaries of 
eu])huism 

xVnd W'ords are things of }>ov;cr in themselves. By 
recalling ideas they are active stimuli, with an energy 
that inijircsscs us. ‘ Behold, how great a matter a little 
fire kindlelh.^’ Tlie tideas which they summon ’may 
materializx' themselves associativcly (auto-suggestivcly), 
iiot ni(‘rci\' in iTciu)n of the limbs* but in physical con- 
ditions ^which ap[)car to J)c beyond \h^. control of the 
brain,* ^as is shown b>^ the phenomena of hypnotism. 

Arabic is |y*oviUed with a scheme of internal word changes by 
which the l>canng of any root can Ik‘ uniformly modified, so that 
a simple notion of action can be syslcmutieally converted into one 
of the agent, effec’t, and act in the abstract. This elalMjration must 
have been the^artifieial fruit of purjjoseful invention. • 

Uy a reverse pr^See.'^s, f(>rcible ‘ vulgiir’ words are constantly being 
coined to replace words that have lost their picturesque significance. 
‘ Pluck ’ gives place to ' guts % both having the same meaning. 

* - TJ 
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Being muscular movements they produce the effects of 
muscular activity : i^ we curse another we feel that we 
have injured him. Accordingly w ords have been treated 
with great respect. They have been venerated as talis- 
mans against ill-luck*, and in tljc East are commonly 
worn on the <necks of children. They have been accepted 
as of good of ill omen, and those which appeal strongly 
to thevitna^nation have been personified — 6v/‘n deified. 
TheVdra of Liberty has, as we have seen, a real potency. 
But how many of iw> worship simply the xvord ! 

Writing is symbolic, but its symbolism may be direct 
or indirect.* In the former case ‘it signifies an idea, in 
the latter case, 'the sound of the word which expresses 
the idea. That is to say, it may be ideogra])hicor phonetic. 
To the first class belong all the most ancient systems of 
writsng — the hierogly{)hicij of Egypt, the cuneiform of 
Assyria, and th^, ideograms of Uhinese. They are, in 
fact, pictures, which have evolved })recisely as the 
pictorial art has evolved. Being independent of sound, 
they have the advantage of overriding language, and 
may he comprehended by men who speak different 
tongues if they arc acquainted with the system on 
which ideas are pictured. But they arc cumbrous, they 
cannot without great difficulty be modified so as to 
express the gramniaticfal rdations ^of words to other 
words, and their usa involves two wholly different sets 
of symbol-ideas for writing ai.d s{>eaking. It wiis 
simpler, and thei*efore pleasanter,' that \\;yiting should 
symbolize spoken symbols, than that it should involv^', 
the employment of a wholly distinct %sei of signs. * 

There was, th^n, a conscious motive for tlie develop- 
ment of phonetic writing, as soop as tfie conception of 
expressing a sound by a mark had arisen. This could 
come into being by a simple reversal. A mark is a thing : 
things are expressed by souruis, and sounds may, there- 
fore, be expressed by marks^^ The mind, as wg have seen, 
may reverse any connexion in sequence. Hence the 
written symbol of one idea could be einplowd to repre- 
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sent another idea which was expressed in s})eech by the 
same sound. For the development of phonetic writing 
it was necessary to analyse words into syllables, and 
syllables into letters. This was effected by the same 
process of isobition as that by which a sentence is 
analysed into parts of speech. A consonant is isolated 
from a vo\5.el because it can be sounded with any of 
them, or can be ])ronornced soundlessly. It can there- 
fore be figured as a distinct iiidiv' duality. The signs 
that were adopted for these elements of sound were in 
some cases derived from the ideograms of words which 
were taken to typify them : conson ants were more 
easily represented in this fashion than vowels, and 
accordingly, in some languages, suel: as Arabic. *the 
alphabet is practically limited to ^•onsonants, vc wcls 
being expressed by supplementary marks, set above or 
below them. But the ancient Ogham characters of 
Ireland attempted to signify letters by dots and dashes, 
such as are now used in the Morse system of tele- 
graphing. 

The adoption of phonetic writing tended to stereotype 
spoken language by fixing word-sounds. An unwritten 
language, or one whicli uses j>ictogra})hic characters, is 
constantly changing, as new utterances are invented, or 
established utterances are simplifi^^d in the interests of 
easy speaking. But when sounds are s\ mbolized in 
writing there is a resistance to evolutianary change. It 
is not, however, altogether effectual, and in many 
countries tlie vc^eabulary of everyday speech differs 
radically from that employed in writing. 

** Educated Arabs will deny that .seme of tlie commonest (and most 
ancient) wordspn use can Ik! written, since they arc not included in 
the classietd vocabulary. 
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In thcj^ brain, as ^^’e'havo seen, ideas of utter^vnpes lie close 
against'* those of fmger-niovenuaits. They are noi^mally situated 
in th% hemisphere, but shift to tl^ right hemispheres of those 
who are left-handed. t^Vnd movements of the finger and tliumb 
are so closely analogous to tluKse of the lips an<l tin* tongue that 
they may be used to classify the consonants as hnger-signs. 
This is attempted in the table opposite. 

In forming ‘ bre?ithed ’ consonants, moveiia nts are unchanged, 
but they fall short 6f touching, II is form(‘d by a eontnietion of 
the chest muscles, and is analogous to a ‘ grip ' or * hitch In 
iittet;ing vowels there may be touched or breathed mov<*ments of 
the glottis, wliieli in Arabic are signilied by separatt^ le tters. 

Utterances may >e complicated vt ry greatly by the as.soeiation 
of two or iT.ore consonants in a sequenc<*. With some limitations 
any consonant may l>e followed by II. or by a press, jerk, or rub. 
X is tlie CH of ich followed by S : Q is K ldllow<‘d by W. S may 
lead almost any consonant or se( 4 uence of consonants. 

That it should be possible to rejmsent the leading consonant. s 
so exactly as moveiiunts of the fingers and thumb seems to 
show’ that the uses of the hand ami the mouth, as instruments of 
expression, evolved together, tin* latter finally inono|>olizing the 
field as having infinitely igreater eapah.ihties. In some eases 
finger-gestures elos^dy imitate t'lo.se of llie arm and hand : for 
this reason, indeerl, can they a}>pr()])riately l)e descrilK'd by the 
nainer wdiieh we liave given them, (^an any other analogies Ik* 
traced betw^een t^ieTn and actions, such as would have inspired 
sign-making by an apix-al to sidK*onscious intelligence ? A press^ 
or a ml) — implies resistance, and hence a^/ugative may lx* ex* 
pressela by N, or, as in Arabic, b>^ L or M. A jerk is clearly 
energetic, and the 'linger-moveinents for ivakt, itrin, joipvnd yes 
are therefore emblematic. There u also significance in the 
‘ rubbed ’ finger-signs for lie, lick, and loll. We slanild need fancy 
to discover any inherent significance in tlic movements classed as 
‘tappings’. Moreover, the disUnction btdween ‘sharp’ and 
‘ flat ’ (as between tap and dab) Ixcame obscured as the use 
of the tongue developed, and ‘ breathed ’ crnsonMits evolved. 
Accordingly sharp, flat, an(f breathed eonsonants of each kind 
in this class could supplant one another as dialcetv* evolved into 
lang^iages. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


SUGGESTION 

The /oung of the higher vertebrates are not left to 
pursue Independently their conscious evolution. Their 
parents communicate to them by gestures the knoW" 
ledge and habits which they have themselves acquired 
or learnt from their progenitors. Evolution is, accord- 
ingly, assisted by an ‘ accunnilated ’ environment. The 
invention of s])eech immensely increased the range of 
this environment, presenting to each individual the con- 
clusions, beliefs, and prejudices, as well as the inven- 
tions and habits jf his predecessors. These are easily 
memorizeo, and the evolution of the individual is 
accelerated by the assimilation of the knowledge and 
thoughts of his society. Progress would, then, have 
advanced with ever increasing ra])idi{y, had it not been 
arrested by prejudices, and throwj) back by natural 
catastrophes and by war. 

We employ the term ‘ suggestion ’ the process by 
which the acquisitiojis of a society are transferred to 
the individuals that are born into it. The thoughts of 
one n^an, signibed by his words, set others thinking 
with him, and call up ideas that would otherwise not 
have presented themselves. The (urrciit of his reflec- 
tions ir duces a similar — or, it may be, a, reversed, or 
negative — current, in the minds of those who com- 
prehend him. An audience listening to a s})eaker is in 
nervous sympathy with liim : their eyes follow his 
gestures, their ears receive his words, and their brains 
form the connexions and disconnexions of ideas that 
constitute his thoughts. And, since these ideas stimulate 
psychic energy, they also feel with him. Accordingly 
the process of suggestion involves the active condition 
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that is involved in comprehension,^ One comprehends 
another by forming the idea-connexions that are sym- 
bolized by his words. If his words are not understood 
in this fashion, they do not translate themselves into 
thoughts. If they arc* underst^oS, they may not merely 
recall thoughts that have been preyiouslf formed, but 
jead to the. formation of new thoughts by the establish- 
ment of new •idea-connexions. 

By suggestion meiiibers of the same comlmmity 
exercise upon one •another a •power which is really 
tremendous. Man, as a sf Jitary, could advance but 
little by resisting his physk*al propensities,’ by asserting 
himself against his environment, or^ by the conscious 
development of new tastes. But the suggestions of 
another affect him as stimuli, and serve as stepping- 
stones to progress. And Ik’ agaiirmay similarly lead 
the steps of his fellows. Suggestion >lnks men together 
into a social organism, the cells of whieli act* upon, and 
arc affected by, those surrounding them. 

Words are so much more exj)licit than gestures that 
speech lias almost entirely superseded gcsturedanguagc. 
But for deaf-mutes gestures are the only means of com- 
munication available, ':^iul have been elaborated into 
the complexity of a language. When the deaf are also 
blind, gestures must actualiy touch tl}cm to be perceived; 
yet, so delicate are Uie associations which the sense of 
touch can form with the brain that^f^s shown -by the 
amazing talents of Helen Keller) tactile impressions 
alone can sullrse to impart suggostions which will supply 
ample material for the formation of thoughts. Persons 
of very delicate tactile sensibility, Vho can by self- 
abstfaction exclude 'any disturbing thoughts or sensa- 
tions, are Able, in contact with another, to comprehend 

involuntary muscular - indications of direction and 

> 

* Tlie Kigni float ion of M'hich expressed in the idiopi — * grasping 
his meaning ’. ’ * ^ ^ 

^ When Ilelon Keller was holding the hand of Iie^ friend and 
instructress, mhe appeared to recover her sense of hearing, and would 
turn her liead and smile \v1ien others spoke or whistled, Awa^y from 
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purpose which earn for them a myslerioiis credit for 
‘ thought-reading And, however eloquent be a 
speaker’s words, they are effectively reinforced by his 
gestures and facial expressions. Indeed by them alone 
an assembly to whom an orator’s words are unin- 
telligible^ iiL y be inspired with enthusiasm for the 
cause which he is advocating. They follow his emotions.. 
But tln v cannot, of course, follow his thoughts, unless 
they understand the language wnich he employs. 

We may listen or read critically* or uncritically. In 
the former case the brain effects the connexions indicated 
by the word.^ to whicli we are attending, but it j)ermits 
contrary thoughts to present themselves, and these, if 
strong enough, may reverse suggcstcal connexions into 
negatives. Such a statement as lhat Mhc heart of the 
people beats true to our policy ’ may be reversed by 
recollections of stiikes, and ‘ beats ’ becomes ‘ does not 
beat’. If^ our comprehension is uncritical, the brain 
forms without question the idea-connexions that are 
suggested. It is uncritical if the words call into action 
a prejudice which enforces them, or if the s})eaker or 
writer can engage our confidence or faith by command- 
ing our resj)ect. But it may hap})en. later on, that the 
brain, in the course of its activity, \yill draw forward 
thoughts which contradict oi.r biassed or trustful con- 
clusions. 

Suggestion is expressive or expectant according as it 
simply manifests the pleasure or displeasure of ideas, or 
is dictated by a practical object. The r.Tnier includes 
speaking or writing which is playful, artistic, amusing, 
or which simply expresses praise or blame with no direct 
purpose of influencing the opinion of ancH her. It aiiords 
a like pleasure or displeasure to him who cemprehends 
it in a sympathetic spirit. Its features have already 
l)een discussed in our consideration of ex])rcssion, and 

4 

her friend, she remained motinnh'ss, not giving tne least sign that she 
realized whal was going on. {Story of my Life, p. 354.) 

* Of this St. Bernard’s preaching of the Crusades *s a striking 
illustration. 
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we need do no more here than refer to it. Our concern 

♦ 

in tliis chapter is with expectant or practical suggestion 
— that whicli is made ‘ with an eye to business Its 
objects are manifold, and it ni^y l)e distinguished as 
interrogative, jnfornia\ive (or hidicative), argumentative, 
Imperative, persuasive, and deceptive./ A practical 
•spirit may enter into suggesti(3m that is ^mmarily 
expressive, s^uch as pwtry. In this case art/^efomes 
didactic. 

First of interrogative suggestion. One who puts 
a question to anoth^u* suggo^ts to liim a doubt tjiat is 
in his own mind — it may be as to tlie^othfa*’s thoughts, 
intentions, or conduct, it may be as, to tlic associations 
or character of something that is obscure. He may at 
the same time suggest a ])ossibility which would solve 
the doubt, as in sucli a question as — ‘ Are you going 
for a walk ? ’ or ' Is it an aeroplane ? ’ If the doubt 
conflicts witli a coiU‘liision which tlic other has formed, 
its suggestion })roduces a reversal of cerebral excitement 
that is expressed by a negative reply. If it is not 
reversed in this fashion, it stimulates an effort of thought 
which may resolve the doubt through a familiarity of 
association (rliythm) o> trait. One decides to take, or 
not to take, a walk because of associations ; one con- 
cludes that an oVqect is, oV is not, an aeroplane from its 
trails, , 

By infor^iatire (or indicative) suggestion civiliiRition is 
j)reserved : the stores of knowledge that have been 
accumulated past generations are handed down to 
theiji; successors. Kno>vledge may be defined as jthe mass 
of familiarities of trait or associaiiihi that have been 
consciously established up 'to date between different 
ideas ana* link them together — all the percepts and 
thoughts, which predicate of things that they are other 
things, or that they have other things as their ante- 
cedents, accofnpaivments, ov consequences. They may 
have bc<yi establislicd by reasoning, as well as by 
perception. Reasoned conclusions may, as we have 
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seen, be formed subcoq^sciously, in which case we become 
aware of them before their reasons present themselves. 
But in explaining them to another their reasons must be 
stated, and comprehe|ided,^ if they are to be assimi- 
lated by him, and not itierely committed to memory, 
as is the cas^ whe,u they are accepted as articles of 
faith. , • ^ 

Faith^^'s no satisfactory substitute for the process of 
reasonih|. But it is^ our only anchor-hold for much of 
the associative experienfce that is used in reasoning — of 
ex})ewence, that is to say,*' of sequenpes, or of causes 
and consequences. It is impossible to verify for our- 
selves all the sequejices that have been observed. When 
they are the past occurrences which are recorded in 
history, reason can only employ itself in examining the 
credibility of onr authorities. And there is a limit to 
the possibility of ferifying sequences which are capable 
of being ^^erified ; all the experiments of chemistry 
cannot be repeated in the class-room. But when the 
reason of an argument is based, not upon association, 
but upon a sameness of trait, the unification must 
actually take place in the pupil’s mind if the argument 
is to be comprehended, and ndt merely remembered. 
Unifications or classifications that a^e accepted upon 
trust afford no exercis^ to thd reasoning faculties. And 
if the events* recorded in history i are not woven into 
sequen^^e by being, referred to general law.-j, we learn 
nothing of the future from the ]>ast and its chapters^ 
merely afford such amuVicment as can be derived from' 
a novel; or become an instrument for implanting ce;;tain 
dogmas of faith. * * • 

Suggestion becomes argumentative or j>olemic, when 
it employs reasons in order to reverse the Established 
conclusions of another — that is to say, to convince him 
of error. If, however, he hplds these conclusions by 

* Comprehension is facilitated liy an acquaintance with more than 
one language, since thoughts can then be isolated from jiarticular 
memorial attachments, and it is realized the^t they exist independently 
of worcb*. 
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prejudice or faith, he has no ears for the lessons of 
experience, and accordingly reasoped argument may be 
less useful in disseminating truth than in exercising the 
intelligence of him who employs it. 

Imperative suggestion is comijiand, the exercise of 
authority ovc^ others.* This is^ delightful to every man, 
.since it associates him with an idea of ^:)ower. It is 
•accepted' ii| obedience when it is received in faith — ^the 
nervous condition wlijch is produced by th<^ idfa of 
protective power. Reason incevS.‘^intly conflict’s wath 
faith, endeavouring ‘to undermine its authority. But 
faith remains the, ruling guide of life. It may b^ dis- 
credited as a means of civ^l government. *But it rules 
in the nursery and the schoolroom-r-the convent and 
the army — and in every disciplined a^sociatit^n of ipan- 
kind. And those who decry it as an^instrurnent of state- 
craft, willingly submit themselves to it* in their social 
and religious life, A nation without’ faith is adrift on 
the waves of class antagonism. For reason cannot 
guide it, as a whole, by the recollection of consequences, 
since the interests of all classes are not alike, so that 
consequences that will be advantageous to some will 
be harmful to others. There is, for instance, a standing 
opposition between tlie producer and the consumer, 
between the ca])italist and t^ie workman, which can 
only be quieted by faith in* the goyernment which stands 
between them, ^If faith covdd be extinguislfcd by experi- 
ence, there i»would be little hope that luational coherence 
»would endure. But all that reason can destroy is the 
association or faith with a phrticular individual or 
authority. In itself faith is a nervous reaction^that is 
inevitably stimulated — even in the most sceptically 
disposed — by authority which is really pow^erful and 
protective.^ 

Persuasion is perhaps^ the most interesting form of 
suggestion, since it assunjes such diverse phases. It 
may be figuretl as .a four-ariined goddess — -acting upon 
us'by appealing to common sense with reasons that may 
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be either true or deceptive, by working upon our feel- 
ings or by kindling oyr imagination. Its instrument is 
the pleasure or displeasure which it promises. Faith is 
indifferent to advantage or disadvantage, but persuasion 
moves us through th^ prospect of good or cviL^ The 
relationship of persuasion to command is,, therefore, the 
same as tha^< of choice to emotional impulse. Per- . 
suasive inducements may be the reasoned copsl'quences 
of iiw cVnrSe which we are invit^xl to adopt or warned 
to avoid'; in this ca^sc they are based upon experience. 
But they may be fanciful consequefices which may lure 
us int') error. Advertiscm(?nts appeal us by the offer 
of advantages wlvch ma}^ be fietual or imaginary, by the 
skilful use of temptations, which is the art of the com- 
mercial traveller .and is illustrated in tlie devices by 
which salesmen pl(iy upon the judgement of their 
customers. * 

We are, however, most easily persuaded when the 
appeal is made to our feelings — to hopes or fears, likes or 
dislikes, prejudices or partialities. So we are exhorted 
to buy goods of ‘ British make A candidate lor parlia- 
mentary honours can rely more safely upon personal or 
party popularity than upon any arguments that he puts 
forward in his electioneering {fddress. Persuasion by 
prejudice is the instrumeiit that is used* by a government 
to produce the national uniformity of antagonism that 
must be mairitained in war time. i No «^rgument is too 
fatuous to be aceeiited when it is supported ^by a strong 
dislike. In the days when we hated Najioleon it was, 
hardly a joke that he ^filled the butcjiers’ shops with 
large bMe flies *. 

Persuasion appeals to the imagination* when it tdkes 
a rhetorical form — when its* inducements are presented, 
not as reasoned arguments, but as lively images which 
appeal to the perceptive ratjier than the reflective 
faculties, apd arc impressive because perception is more 

® As a chiM may be induced to go to bed quietly by the prorqise 
of a sugar-plum or of a threat of the ‘ black dog 
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vivid than thought. Their vivacity energizes speech 
with the ekKjuence wiiich is so persuasive. And rhetoric 
makes large use of ideals. These ‘ carry us off our feet ’ 
in a whirl of imagination excitement. They may be 
fantastic. But they may be ,,of inamense practical 
utility. For ijt is a reassuring" fact that men are almost 
as easily touched by appeals to kindness ^^and humanity 
‘as to their; self-assertive or malevolent feelings^ 

If one desires that aruother should think wit!i him, he 
must realize the effect of his words by identifying himself 
with his hearer or reader. Tl)is is sympathy, without 
which few writers or speakers' can be convincing. Ajcord- 
ingly, one who thinks for purposes of suggestion has an 
imagined personality before liim, realizes the effect of 
his ideas upon it, and hastens to counteract any that 
may be dis})Ieasing. He ,disarm;y jealousy by self- 
depreciation, elaborately excuses any views that may 
give offence, anticipates doubts and objections and is 
ready witli replies to them. And lie rcmeml>ers, above 
all things, that emotion is stronger than intelligence, 
and that if he can hold tlie attention of his audience, 
and enlist their prejudices, he can persuade them 
‘ against themselves ^ Their attention will be held if 
the subject is one wliieh excites strong like or dislike or 
a lively curiosity, Failing this, its presentation must 
be bright ened by flashes of Inunour, or by force or 
eloquence of language. This, being admired in itself, 
may sulflco to hold an audience s])clbboiind. 

We ))refer persuasion to command because it flatters 
our self-esteem. It is not inconsistent with the inde- 
pendence of liberty that we shoul(| follow another’s 
suggestions for, doing what we please. Accordingly in 

* As, for ivstiiiico, by the icloal that it is ttie bounden duty of each 
generation to promote the healthhjlness, intciligeneOj and morality of 
the generation that is to succeed it — a duty to wliich even vested 
interests must pay obeisance.'* It ordains the. ruthless elimination of 
city slums "yul the cjireful })urirnfation of popular entettainments. It 
is admired as a scntimcutal but imp>»iotical aspiration, yet an earnest 
appeal to it would generally command a large majority vote. And in 
America few would dare argue against it. 
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a democracy persuasion is enthroned as the Genius of 
the State. Politician^ and journalists educate them- 
selves to be her priests : indeed they may be termed, 
not unfairly, ‘ professional persuaders But their 
appeals must generallj^ be illogical and inconsequent, 
since, except under a socialistic regime, the interests of 
different clasi^s o£ the community do not coincide : » 
consequcMces whiclr would benefit one sectioi^i tvould be* 
harmiulVo* another, and henc§ reasoned arguments 
cannot cfbnvince a Ration as a whole. Political per- 
suasion must therefore rely upon 'prejudices, or upon 
the ei?-thusiasm which it t‘an kirvtlle.for ideals. But 
prejudices change, and ideafs are evanescent. In the 
long run reason triumphs ; and a community which is 
not Molded together by loyalty for a strong authority 
tends, to divide itself up in|o syndicates or castes, each 
united by a similarity of interests, and each striving for 
its own advantaged. 

But, it will be urged, whatever be the merits or 
demerits of democracy, it has procured for us the boon 
of free speech, for this is the extension of liberty from 
the persuaded to the persuaders. It is, indeed, a potent 
evolutionary force, since it offers an unfettered range 
for the influence of suggestion. ^Lt is attractive, since it 
represents self-power im exyression,r' and men have 
endured persecution ^nd even death on its behalf. 
Consequently •liberty of speech hiis become a popular 
ideal, which may lie respected by an absolute govern- 
ment. But, so far as appears from history, its security* 
depends upon party spirit — upon the •competition be- 
tween tSifferent classes of polkicians to obtain# the 
direction of State affairs. For, if, the .class in ppwer 
can stifle criticism, their antagonists would have no 
instrument but force wherewith to supplant them. 
When, therefore, party spirit ^ceases, as during war, 
speech may be brought undor the severest re.^trictions 
— indeed, fj’eedom of expression may be denied even in 
the writing of private letters. 
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Finally, we arrive at deceptive suggestion, the object 
of which is to mislead another. The primitive idea- 
connexions of deceit are so simple as to be within the 
capacity of quite small children. They are reversals 
that are occasioned by fear — by an apprehension of 
blame, punishment, or failure — which are the conse- 
quences of thoughts that are in another s mind, and 
also in our own. The effect of apprehension upon these 
thoughts is to reverse t’lem, just as fear will reverse an 
idea of enterprise. ‘ I did do it ’ becomes ‘ I did not do 
it * in the same fashion as ‘ I will jump it ’ becomes 
‘ I will not jump it \ We may then conclude that 
a child’s first essays in deceit are sabconscious, and are 
not deliberately directed to mislead another. But by 
an intelligent appreciation of advantageous consequences 
deceit becomes an instnimen^ that can be deliberi.,tely 
employed — an expedient which may be used in affirma- 
tive as well as negative suggestion, in order to induce 
another to fall in with our views — to accept, for instance, 
an article of which we wish to dispose, or a conclusion 
wdiich suits our purpose. 

This view of the origin of deceit may appear to be 
far-fetched. It is, however, confirmed by experience of 
cliildish behaviour. Untriithfulness commonly goes 
with timidity, and the earliest falsehoods of infancy 
appear to spring to the lips uncontrollably. But upon 
this simple foundation ex])ectative thought builds up 
innumerable contrivances by appreciating samenesses of 
trait that present to it, as its materials, the infinite 
varieties of speech and conduct. For deceit may be as 
effect! » c a w eapon as force. Current morality reprobates 
it strongly, and it is ^'ertainly less dignified than open 
antagonism, or the self-discipline of confession. But, 
judging from ancient literature, it has not always been 
in disfavour. The Hebrew’ scriptures attribute it, dis- 
passionately, to '^xemplary characters ; and Athene could 
find a good reason for her patronage of Ulysses in her 
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admiration for his skill in lying speciously. It is, how- 
ever, fatal to trade. This rests upon credit, and it 
appears that the development of commerce has con- 
tributed to an increasing appreciation of truth, by 
demonstrating that i*^ possesses great economic advan- 
tages. 



CHAPTEI^ X.X1J 

CHARACTER AND KDUCA'hoN 

Our inquiries have us to the simple but^i^cofound 
conclusion that a living crcatqre lis a nervous system 
lo which Cleans are attached for the nourishment and 
organic stimulatii)n of tlie nerves, and mi^fScles fhr the 
discharge of their energy* in movement. Nerves are 
instruments for the transformation of stimuli into living 
activity, and nervous excitement must be preceded by 
a stimulus — instinctive, as^ociativic, or unificative — 
unless there is to be a consequence^ without a cause. 
The excitement varies in degree accordyig as the 
nerves are more or less susceptible to the stimulus. It 
follows that the individual peculiarities called ' traits 
of character ’ result from something that is peculiar in 
the sensibilities of individuals to particular stimuli. 

These peculiarities j^re inborn, although their con- 
sequences may be modified by experience and education. 
We come into the' •world d^feritig from other indi\’iduals 
i^v our sensitiveness to stimuli tlmt touch the physical, 
psychic, or reflective* branches of the nervous system, 
and affect ftur behaviour irrespective 5f volition. The 
^fects of thes^e stimuli are aceoinpanied by pleasure or 
displeasure, whidi sway our behaviour by influencing 
the course of cjioice. Their intensit}^ primarily 

depeiids upon uur iviborn sensibilities, but it may be 
increased practice. From them are evolved more 
complicated ‘ tastes ’ which are artificially associated 
with certain stimuli and become objects of choice. They 
may be intensified by pracliice. But they areniltimately 
traceable to inborn* sensibilitfes, and hence i^ is rightly 
held that, while our voluntary behaviour is modified by 

2 
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experience and education, our character comes to us by 
birth. 

The sensibilities on the physical plane, of which we 
are aware, are attended by consciousness, but exist 
independently df jit. • They are obviously more com- 
pelling in some individuals than in others. In terming 
men greedy, sensUah or slothful we admit that they’ 
are ab:)orrnally afiected by the organic stimuli which 
manifest themselves in the ap]^ etites. It is manifest 
that some men are touched more acutely than others 
by the neuro-sensory stimuli of fear. Emotional 
susceptibilities differ. The effect of purely sensory 
stimuli probably v^aries from one man to another 
much more considerably than we suppose. We cannot 
compare the intensity of our own sensations with that 
of aiiother’s, except by Hs perceptible consequf=^nces. 
These assure us that some persons are colour-blind — 
others quite insensible to the charms of music. Some 
are abnormally sensitive to peculiar stimuli : there arc 
those who have an exaggerated horror of snakes ; others 
are uncomfortable if a cat is in the room. Certain con- 
ditions of nervous weakness are accompanied by a curious 
dislike of open spaces : the jiatient suffers from the 
peculiar susceptibility which makes a wild animal 
reluctant to break cover. Tf conduct is any guide to 
feeling, we may be sure that some men are much less 
sensitive than others to the pressules which cause 
physical pain. 

The effects of physical susceptibiliiie<i are reflected 
on the psychic plane as states of ’ exhilaration and 
depression — of joy and sorrow.' Rut they may ai^o be 
resisted unconsciously or , subconsciously, and the in- 
tensity of both reflections and resistances ,will depend 
upon the sensibility of the individual’s psychic energy 
and its strength. If, as appears, psychic energy is 
the result of nervous stimulation, .it^’ strength will 
again be the result of nervous susceptibility. Psychic 
strength manifests itself in phlq,gmatic determination : 
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psychic sensibility in an excitable or enthusiastic tempera- 
ment. One, or the other, is a very prominent trait of 
character. Being less acutely sensitive to unfavourable 
conditions, the phlegmatic do not suffer a marked 
nervous contraction twhen e,xprf>sed lo them : they 
resist them easily, and are tiurious without enthusiasm, 
couragem^s. with sang-froid. But, ^*since* there is less 
contraction", there is also less of the succeeding* expan- 
sion which in consciou/iness is pride ; and it iti jn every 
one’s experience that the phlegmatic take their struggles 
against the unfavourable as p. matter of course, are far 
less elated by sAcce^s thgin those who have won it 
through a strong nervous ^reaction,* a/id occupy them- 
selves far less than the excitable in Ihe pursuit of the 
stimuli of pride. In fact they take life philosophically. 

Th^e excitable, again, fal! into ‘two, classes— those 
whose temperaments are elastic, and rapidly recover 
from a nervous shock, and those with whcttii nervous 
irritability tends to become chronic. This is the differ- 
ence between optimism and pessimism. The optimist 
may be exceedingly sensitive to rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments. But he throws off their effects, and, in the 
process, experiences aca+ely the pleasure which is caused 
by nervous revulsion. Consequently the joy of pride is 
to him an irresistible attroctiofi. The pessimist, on tke 
contrary, is haunted J^y the fear ‘of shame^ since in his 
case nervous contraction is not overbalanced by succeed- 
ing expansion. Both one and the other pursue the same 
objects. BiC t^-'y are actuated Jby very different spirits 
— ^the one by hop*e, the other by fear. Both may practise 
self-»control, act courageously, or seek the esteem of 
others. But the optimist is led by aspirations, the 
pessimist by apprehensions, and their characters arc 
consequently very different. The gptimist is vain of 
his appearance, conceited of his talents, arrogant of 
honour : the pessimist is ’disposed to be tduchy, shy, 
and reticent, and liis fear of the disapproval of others 
produces in him a ne/vous respect for convention. 
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Psychic resistance stimulates an effort which is con- 
sciously manifested in willing. The will borrows its 
materiality from the physical plane, but arises as a 
spiritual impulse. Accordingly will-power, whether 
assertive, tentative, o^ selective, depends upon psychic 
strength, or, a^s it is termed*, ‘ strength 6f character \ 
Independence bf thought, the verification of conclusions, , 
pron^ptfiess . of decision mark psychic forcefulness : by 
the possibilities of choice the weak are thrown into 
a tremor which can only be stilled by another’s advice. 

Peculiarities of sensibility on the reflective plane — 
those whiclr affect the working* of the brain — are 
appreciated by lis through ,their effects in producing 
various degrees of mtelligence and of memorial capacity. 
Intelligence is siiseeptibility to familiarity of trait : 
memory susceptibility to familiarity of rhythm. Both 
are far more acute in man than in the lower animals, 
and between man and man there are similar differences, 
although of vastly less degree. We have seen that 
muscular movements may be guided by familiarity of 
trait, as well as by memorial association. Imitation 
involves the expression of an idea by a movement which 
possesses a resemblance to it. , Dexterity is, then, not 
wholly memorial, and in admiring it we are attracted 
by something more than deft automatic repetition. 
There is, it appears, an intelligence of body as well as of 
mind. 

When the working of the brain is affected by psychic 
excitement, it becomes imaginative. The degree in 
which if is so influenced is a marked trait of character. 
A vivid imaginatii^n implies psychic excitability. Sen- 
sitiveness is the foundation' of the all’tistib temperam'ent, 
but its effectiveness depends upon intelligence and 
memory. Unintelligent imagination is merely hallucina- 
tion. In its infancy, imagiit^tive activity is Play : 
arriving at maturity, it flqw&s as Art,*^ find bears fruit 
as Religiori. 

The imagination, as we have sCen, affects ^Voluntary 
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behaviour by tinging it with idealism, romance, or self- 
consciousness. The effect of tne two former upon 
character is sufficiently obvious. But we may advert 
again to the influence of self-consciousness. This is the 
consciousness of other selves that are Within us — images 
that are formed by the personification of our physical 
.and psychic traits. To the self-conf>ciouL man tempta- 
tion involves a conflict between physical and psychic 
personalities, appreciated by the personality .01 his 
brain. He can, thepefoi’c, watch Lis psychic self strug- 
gling against his jfliysical self, and is moved by a desire 
to win the respect 01 the latter l:)y overcoming ic, and 
thus to gain the pleasure of pride. He is, then, haunted 
by a contrast from which there is no escape, and can 
be tmsted to observe the rules of his morality when 
ther^ is no one but himself to apprecij^^te his cotiduct. 
He is imaginative. But his imagination has a practical 
effect upon his behaviour. 

The generation of these inborn susceptibilities appears 
to be affected in some degree by environal influences. 
We constantly refer to ‘ national ’ or ‘ racial character ’. 
The traits which we attribute to other peoples, as their 
instinctive possessions, arc for the most part merely 
acquired peculiarities — the results of peculiar experiences 
and education, acting upon tne individual after birt,h. 
But in some cases they aj)pear to have a deeper founda- 
tion. Southern nations are generally more emotional 
and artistic than Northerners, and we may infer that 
•in instinctiv? ‘ 'osuousness and excitability is developed 
by warmth and brilliancy of surroundings. On the 
other hand the^’e is more strength and elasticity of temper 
in the North than ia the South, and each of us knows 
well, from his own experience, that cold is favourable 
to the development of nervous tone. 

The responses of all t!:ese inborn sensibilities may be 
reinforced by indulgence, since nervous action is facili- 
tated by repetitions that establish assoeiative con- 
nexions. And they are powerfully controlled by the 
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effects of the pleasures and displeasures that are their 
conscious accompaniifients, and by the artificial tastes 
that are evolved from them. These affect us in a three- 
fold manner. They may lead to manifestativc or ‘ senti- 
mental ’ behaviour:, v^hiph is fui end in itself. By 
influencing choice they may be the motives of ih^ 
practical cond^act ^hich is a means to an end. And,/ 
through the imaginative excitement which they arouse, 
they* ma^t infus^ practical behaviour with a ‘ senti- 
mental ’ complexion^ rendering it .idealistic, romantic, 
or self-conscious. 

Th^ pleasures that have been distingtiished as ‘ tastes ’ 
are, as we have ^icen* of a highly complicated nature. 
In those of the 'aesthetic kind, physical sensibilities 
combine with psychic ideas of excellence : economic 
pleasures contain physical mid reflective elements. cBut, 
being ultimately bjtsed upon inborn susceptibilities, they 
respectively depend upon a natural sensuousness or 
practicalness of disposition, and vary in strength from 
one individual to another. One who has no eye for 
colour cannot appreciate painting ; one who lacks ear 
for music can derive no pleasure from it. Economic 
pleasures are dull to those in wh(?»m psychic enthusiasm 
overrides practical purpose. 

^Pleasure and displeasure a^e particularized by being 
associated with particular stimuli. The association 
natural, when it is instinctive: we naturally associate 
pleasure with those whom we love. But most associa- 
tions are artificial, conventional, or sy/'>ly;Jic, and ard^ 
brought^ about by experience and education. There is 
nothing instinctive in the association o^ beauty with 
a particular picture,^ of digiyty witl>a particular decora- 
tion, of amusement with a particular ga^e. But 
associations are in ^ some cases influenced by inborn 
sensibilities. The instruments 4or procuring pride and 

» The style cfi picture, money, or amlisement whidh t^tirs the aesthetic, 
economic, or ^psychic sensibility *of a Chinafnan generally leaves a 
European unmoved. But the kind of taste to which they appeal* is 
the same. ' 
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avoiding shame, for instance, vary in attractiveness 
with differences in physical or emotional suscepti- 
bilities, They may be aggressive, self-repressive, 
accumulative, industrious, pretentious, or solicitgus, 
according to the character of th^ individual. So again 
^ dth amusements. To appreciate the ludicrous requires 
intelligence. But all men are amused by the fortuitous 
and the mysterious. 

Speaking generally^ however, pleasures are par- 
ticularized by experience and education, independently 
of character. Experience includes the influence of the 
environment, and this may accentuate some tastes and 
weaken others. The attractiveness of economic pleasures 
— of the amassing of wealth, or of the profits of industry 
— has, as we have seen, grown with the use of mohey. 
And it is noticeable that thr craviiig for the esteem of 
others is a peculiar feature of town life, apparently 
evolved under social pressure. The baron in h^ s castle, the 
cultivator on his farm, regard public opinion with indiffer- 
ence, and are but little amenable to political persuasion. 

Intellectual ]>leasures are given by the expansiveness 
of curiosity in itself, by the pride which comes of 
successful exploration, or by the ideal of truth for its 
own sake. Curiosity, as a form of subconscious resis- 
tance, depends upon psychic strength and sensibility : 

' here is no one who is not affectevl by it in some degree, 
but, failing resistant power, it is only aroused by the 
commonplace. Explorative zeal requires intelligence for 
Its satisfacti 'n, nid this results from a sensibility of the 
brain. But it is nerved by the resistant energy of assertive 
independence. Failing this, one se'^ks guidance from 
faith. The self conCdent, who are sufficiently excitable 
to feel the shock of doubt, fight it, not with the armoury 
of faith, but with their own weapons — ^that is to say, 
by reason — possessing, as it is aptly phrased, the 
‘ courage of their own opinions ’. 

It is a fact of momentous importance that pleasures 
of all kinds, like the appetites, are strengthened by 
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indulgence — that is to say, by practice. They become 
familiar, and familiarity enhances their attractiveness. 
Accordingly, by education and practice, man can en- 
hance the influence of stimuli, and may infect himself 
with likings for pursuits that woidd naturally leave him 
unmoved. So he comes to take pleasure iu the study 
science and philosophy. 

Let us now turn to Education. This is a peculiar 
phase of experience — that which is gathered under the 
influence of faith. It commences in the nursery, and is 
continued until we are launched into the world to learn 
the truth, rot by faith, but by reasoning influence. 
Faith is strongest ciaring childhood, since the need of 
protection is, then, constantly evident. And during 
childhood memorial susccptibililics are at their acutest. 
It is, accordinglv, the educ ition of the first four o" five 
years of life which contributes most masterfully to our 
culture. This we owe to our mothers. 

The acquisitions which we derive from education are 
dexterities, habits, tastes, knowledge, and beliefs. They 
come to us in some measure by unificatings that arc 
made by the brain — that is to say, iiitelligcntly. But, for 
the most part, they are mcmoiial associations. We 
think of dexterities as capacities for skilled imaginative 
expression — such as the jjlaying of games or of musical 
instruments. But, in reality, they include everythir" 
in action or utterance that distinguishes man from the 
apes. Eating, speaking — ^and even upright walking, 
must be learnt, and the difficulties to he overcome ir 
so ordinary a process as dressing oneself can be realized 
if one attempts to reverse the folding of a necktie. 
Little children learn the complic.ffed movement.^ of 
manners and speech with extraordinary facility. As 
years advance, there is a loss of plasticity : a language 
is rarely pronounced and accentuated correctly unless 
it is spoken in childhood. For the same reason the 
practising of craftmanship must be begun in ear*y 
youth ; to acquire an art, schooling must give way to 
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apprenticeship. Eloquence is a dexterity, the useful- 
ness of which grows as persuasion displaces command 
in the controlling and influencing of others. The Greeks 
recognized its value, and taught it systematically. 
But its artistic cultivation • finds • no place in our 
sihool and cbllege curricula — perhaps because it is 
derogatory ^to liberty to realize thaj^ it can bq blinded 
by artifice. 

Habits are memorij?! associations, es is injplied in 
their name.“ They may be of mind* or oLbody. Habits 
of mind are associations of iclcas, such as those which 
unify us with a particular nation or class, give us faith 
in a particular religion, government* or institution, and 
form our tastes in dress and in art. They art also of 
immense importance in endowing syinbols with signifi- 
canc J, and so creating a vast Aumber of oi’tificial stimuli. 
It is by a habit of mind that the* national anthem 
becomes inspiring. Habits of body may be disciplinary 
— that is to say, they may enforce self-control by 
facilitating its exercise. Discipline, in its narrowest 
sense, signifies the control of spasms of self-confidence 
which lead to the disobeying of authority. But, taken 
broadly, it includes all , the self-repression that gives 
decency and order to life — from the restraint of bodily 
promptings that arc inOj^iporfune, to the curbing af 
manifestations of anger or jealousy. Gpod manners 
involve moye than this — the use of cjoqduct and' speech 
that will actually give j)leasure to others. At the outset 
such acquired .manners will be artificial and forced. 
But they tend to becomp natural, since, through associa- 
tive; or auto-suggt?stive, stimulaticii, actions w^hich 
expr'bss a feelifig recall the feeling : ^ hence kindly 
conduct acftually leads to kindly thoughts, and respectful 
manners to feelings of reverence. « ' Manners makyth 
man.’ So effort becomeS'^the easier the more often it is 

\ They are associated with as are our clothes. 

* We liave'^ilready noticed that by deliberately smiling or frowning 
we can recall, however faintly, pleasurable and displeasurable feelings. 
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practised : courage, as ife* well known, is fostered by 
a life of hardship. 

Habit is mechanical and spiritless. But by the 
acquisition of new tastes we summon new motives to 
our assistance, and can modify our conduct in spirit as 
well as by rule. It is their complexity that differei> 
tiates civilization from barbarism : their transmission, 
by education is what we mean by ‘ culture*. Economic 
pleasures need no cultivation : they are sufficiently 
fostered by the potentialities of i?ioney. Nor is any 
special training required to increase our appreciation 
of the pleasures of pride or of arhusement : education 
merely attaches them to certain symbols. Aesthetic 
and intellectual tastes, on the other hand, need forcing. 
The' former include an appreciation of literature, paint- 
ing, sculpture, arciiitectme, music, and dancing It 
seems unfortunate that school-training should generally 
have concentrated itself so exclusively upon literature. 
For the other phases of art add immensely to the happi- 
ness of life, and tastes that are not acquired in youth 
are often not acquired at all. 

Literature has been so engrossing a study V>ecause it 
has been associated with dead cliiSsical languages. One 
can understand that at the time of. the llenaissance 
Latin and Greek were prized ‘^s the seed of a eivilization 
that had been trampled out. But since those da;,, 
a new culture has sprung up, and languages have 
evolved into a new form in which inflexions are gener- 
ally discarded. That the classics shoul 1 lx: learnt as an 
aid to , expression is as though horsemanship were 
included in a courre of motor-driving instruction. And, 
if it be urged that the beauties of classic art can only 
be appreciated through a study of Greek and Latin, it 
may be replied that these beauties are not appreciated 
by the vast majority of those \.ho learn these languages, 

^ A striking^ illiistration is the cult of exercise. To a savage it is 
incomprehensible that the muscles should bo exerted for the pleasure 
of exertion. Nor can he appreciate the pleasure, of gardening. 
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that there is much that is demoralizing in them, and 
that modern ® literary art offers ^^attractions which are 
of equal excellence and of higher moral value. And, after 
all, the fact remains that, although language may be 
studied as an art in itself, it is fundamentally an instru- 
i^ent, and that from tins point of view, the most fruitful 
of language-studies is that of one’s own. . 

In the interests of human happiness there are some 
imaginative ideals which require more culture than 
they receive. Ideals whieh perf;onify attributes of 
power, such as those of Dignity and Liberty, spring to 
life of themselves But Maghanimity and the Christian 
ideals of human Fellowship and Urity are more refined 
in quality, and must generally be* inculcated to be 
appreciated. They are difficult to> teach. For* the 
young are uncompromisingly, logical,® and are quick to 
perceive differences between the principles and practice 
of those who ])reach to them. 

By ‘ knowledge ’ is meant the mass of classifications, 
<associations, and sequences that have been established 
by the reason and experience of past generations. It 
includes history, science, and mathematics — that is to 
say, an acquaintance with the phenomena of tlie human, 
animate, ai;d inanimate’ world, of the laws that can be 
deduced from them, and of the functions of rhythm and 
of rhythmic relationships. These fulfil their purpose 
when they areuised as materials and instruments for 
reasoning tSiought. The facts and generalizations which 
ylivy include may provide attractive themes for the 
imagination. Bat they are profitable, from the evolu- 
tionary point of view, only when they are used as 
materials for reasoning. We turn to this purpose an 

^ John Bright was one of the most eloquent of men, but had no 
(hissical trnining. * 

® A lady of niy acquaint an^.', who had taken trouble to urge the 
Christian id^jal u|r>il her childroi, was met with the (j'^iestion, ‘ But, 
mother, you have two sots of furs ami poor Mademoiselle (the governess) 
hah none. Why do you not give her one of yours ? For very shame 
she had to db so. * 
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infinitesimally small proportion of the knowledge which 
we possess. For, since education relies upon faith, it is 
apt to check the development of reasoning capacity. 
It is noticeable that little children will reason with much 
more freedom than their ‘elder brothers and sisters. 

It is because e(iucati6n ^does' not teach the use of 
knowledge in reasonip^ that its results are intellectually, 
so disappointing. The arguments which areJs^ccessfully 
employee} hi journalism and ii^i political propaganda 
shake oite’s confider|ce in the efliciency of the schooling 
wl\ich has beAi so energetically fjrornoted during the 
past half-century. And it^ is rein/uk^ble that so many 
of the men who Jiayo led thti world by tlie discovery of 
new truths have had no cAicational advantages what- 
ever.'^ Tlfey excelled, not because they possessed great 
knowledge, but because they could use tlic knowledge 
which they po:?sessed by drawing deductions from it. 

We shall, indebd, hardly exaggerate in concluding 
that most of the knowledge that is taught to the young 
is presented to them as a tissue of V)eliefs, to be accepted 
upon authority, not to be assimilated. This would 
involve thinking, and, although most schoolmasters 
would unhesitatingly afiirm that boys sljould be ‘ taught 
to think ’, they show by their practice that.they appre- 
ciate its dangers. Foy religious oreeds will hardly 
withstand the test of , common sense : all ideals cannot 
be justified logically ; and respecT can reasonably be 
accorded to power only when the power is real. Reason 
is iconoclastic — that is to say, it is antagonistic to 
and imagination. If faith were eliimnated we shoulci 
ridicule as meaningless much tlmt we hyld to be vener- 
able. And if imagination were sujy)ressed, there would 
be a grievous loss of happiness. Evolution might weave 
its complexities more rapidly. But this would be a poor 
consolation. 

Withou^, however, adopting reason^ as^ the sole 

• * * * 

^ Kepler spent his early' youth as a labourer. Bunyan and Bu^'ns, 
Watt and Stephenson had no re^jular schooling. ‘ 
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criterion of the good, education would probably do 
well to neglect it less completely. Its use can be 
encouraged by giving reasons for conclusions — by 
setting out the steps by which they have been formed, 
instead of inculcating them as articles of faith. There 
are difriculties. Many of the conquests of science are 
really imaginative and cannot be proved by experience ; 
and the explanation of truths that are denicnstrable 
would add very greatly to the labour of teaching. But 
if the discoveries of astronomy, for instance, are taught 
as dogmas, they do no more to train the judgement 
than the study ('f folk-lore. And if reason was intro- 
duced into educational courses, we ‘^hould bridge the 
gulf that divides school and college life from that of 
business ; and young men would not feel, in going* into 
the world, that they met a strange atmosphere, ir which 
values are (dianged, and their learning counts for little 
by the side of common sense. 
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The views 1 o which these inquiries have led us are 
disillusiciiing — ^lamentably disillusioning, many will say 
— ^anu, were it clear that mankind lived happily in the 
shadow ot self-ignorance, one might shrink from piercing 
the canopy, and leading in the sunlight. But the briefest 
examii.ation of the past and the present shows that man 
wastes the happires^ of his talents. Nature offers him 
many elementary pleasures, irom which he can extract 
a multitude of zects, as a prism draws colours out of 
daylight. He craves for feelings of superiority and 
power. But these come to him with advancing years 
from the gradations of domestic and social life ; they 
may be won by friendly emulation, by overcoming 
difficulties and by mastering himself. He can amuse 
himself in a hundred fashions, and is supplied with 
aesthetic playthings by imaginative Art. Religion — and 
even philosophy — may lift him to an ecstatic plane from 
which earth’s pleasures look sordid, and its pains con- 
temptible. He is bles ed with inspiring ideals of 
magnanimity and sympathy. Yet, between the pom- 
pous lines of history, one can reaa a miserable tale of 
pain and suffering — the perennial fruits of war, of intole- 
rant persecution, and of the oppression of the helpI^c,o 
in actual or economic servitude. We are, indeed, coming 
to realize that history is a picture-film of torturings, en- 
livened by a military band. If we regard the present, 
we find the horrors of war increased many-fold, and 
less relieved by the ennobling spirit of chivalry. We 
boast of our economic civilization ; but a walk through 
the slums of a commercial town will impress us with 
such degradation a^ is hardly to be found amongst the 
poorest classes of the East. And, in our pri/ate lives, 
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how much happiness do we not, throw away through 
an insensate sense of our dignity, through the jealousy 
which corrodes the brightness of friendly intercourse ! 
To realize that these feelings kkve no particular nobility 
of origin will not prevent their»arising ; but it will enable 
ils to check their manifestations in conduct, to limit their 
forcefuln#ss, and to shorten the periods eft theij control. 
It is sornethihg to realize that anger, pride, and jeajousy 
are merely nervous reActions, and can* be resij^ed — that 
economic ambitions are evolved/trofn instinctive prompt- 
ings, and run contrary to tjie magnanimous. All 'said 
then, it eannot 6e claimed that^ illusion successful ; 
and there is a case for bringing the mainsprings of our 
behaviour under the light. 
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